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PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD. 


NO. I.— BY CHAS. H. COCHRANE, 


opgesiciesics machines have but one real object — 
the increasing of the speed of the compositor, with 
consequent reduction in the cost of typesetting. The 
production of 1,000 ems of composition at the least cost 
is the final and absolute test of every automatic type- 
setter, by which it must stand or fall. To assist this 
reduction of cost it is essential that each operator should 
be able to get out of the machine he manipulates the 
greatest possible amount of composition with the least 
effort. If by studying the linotype mechanism and its 
keyboard an operator can apply his work more intelli- 
gently, and effect even a slight gain in speed, he has 
increased the earning power of the machine, and a gain 
in his personal wage may follow. 

There are few things in the world of mechanics that 
will not show possible improvement upon intelligent 
consideration. Just as it is always possible to improve 
the best machines we have, so it is always possible for the 
intelligent workman to secure results above the average 
by studying his machine and making the most of every 
trifling detail that offers a point of vantage. In the 
case of the linotype, which has revolutionized composi- 
tion, the fastest operators are not those who make the 
quickest motions, but those who waste the least motion, 
fingering the keys easily and naturally with an appar- 
ently instinctive recognition of the fastest method. 
The phenomenal speeds attained by a few go to show 
that there are possibilities in keyboard manipulation 
that do not belong to the many, but which may be 
approached if the methods and principles of correct 
fingering are better understood. It is the object of this 
sketch to assist the linotype operator in obtaining a 
complete theoretical knowledge of his keyboard, indi- 
cating the proper method of fingering. It is obvious 
that there must be a best way of fingering, and as 
numerous ways are in common use, a little deductive 
reasoning may well be employed in the endeavor to 
determine absolutely what are the principles involved 
and what is the best method of fingering the keys, 
involving the least effort for a given result. 

In order to solve a problem of this sort, one must 
get down to the very base or bottom of existing con- 


‘and always striking with such assigned fingers. 





ditions, to appreciate what is being dealt with, that one 
may not be misled as to conclusions. So far as the 
writer knows, no one has ever published the result of 
attempts to solve the problem of correct fingering by 
deduction and calculation. If any of the manufacturers 
of composing machines have figured out the problem 
satisfactorily, they have kept their knowledge to them- 
selves. 
manufacturers of typewriters with the design of assisting 


There has been much matter printed by various 


operators to correct methods of fingering, but their 
productions are of little value, because the work is not 
done scientifically —not worked out as a mechanical 
engineer works out his problems and proves them before 
he puts them into practice. One of these pamphlets on 
the fingering of a typewriter keyboard will serve as an 
example of all the rest. Its method is to divide the 
keyboard in the center and give half the keys to each 
hand. As all of the nine most-used characters are on 
the right, it follows that this method gives two-thirds of 
the work to the right hand. The system of fingering 
designed to be taught by the booklet is therefore wrong 
at the outset, since it should give a part of the work on 
the right of the keyboard to the left hand, in order to 
equalize the work. There is given a list of several 
hundred words to be memorized according to this 
wrong fingering. The list is made up on the piano 
principle of assigning certain keys to certain fingers, 
In the 
case of this keyboard, entirely too much work falls upon 
the third finger of the right hand, which has to cover 
eight keys, representing more than a sixth of the work 
on the entire keyboard. This is about double the 
quantity that should be allowed, considering the strength 
of the finger. The result is that the instruction is use- 
less or worse than useless to an operator, as he might 
hope to strike a better system on the hit-or-miss_ prin- 
ciple, and could hardly have stumbled on one that was 
worse for the machine under consideration. 

The writer has gone into this matter at some length, 
because the idea prevails somewhat that the ideal 
method of fingering the keyboard of a linotype should 
be the piano principle of assigning certain keys to certain 
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fingers, that the operator may retain their location by 
touch, and reserve his eyes for reading the copy. I 
believe that this piano principle is applicable only to a 
keyboard originally designed to be fingered in that way, 
and that in other keyboards, and especially the linotype, 
a different system of fingering is not only desirable, but 
obligatory. All the published works on fingering stand- 
ard typewriters seem to me to be defective, and of no 
assistance in solving the problem of the proper fingering 
for the linotype. We must, therefore, work out the 
problem for ourselves from the very base, going at it in 
a wholly unprejudiced manner, with the desire of find- 
ing conclusions that are just, rather than those that will 
support any particular theory. 

Let us consider what are the exact conditions that 
face the operator at the linotype keyboard. The first is 
that there are ninety keys, plus the space-bar, to be 
manipulated; the next, that he has ten fingers to work 
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be conveniently assigned to them. The reach of the 
fingers must also be considered in fingering, also the 
desirability of striking keys alternately with fingers of 
the opposite hands. Having advanced thus far in 
studying the conditions of the problem, it is apparent 
that the arrangement of the keyboard and the propor- 
tion of times that each key is struck are essential factors 
that must be known and considered before we can arrive 
at any safe conclusions as to a system of fingering. To 
give this information in a concise way, the writer has 
prepared the annexed diagram of a linotype keyboard, 
on which are placed numbers representing careful esti- 
mates of the average number of times each key is struck 
in the production of 1,000 ems. About 1,625 key- 
strokes are required on an average to produce 1,000 
ems of average newspaper linotype matter. It used to 
be estimated that there were more than 2,000 type char- 
acters to 1,000 ems, but this is not true of linotype 
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the keys; while the question to be solved is, how can 
fingers be applied to yield the best results. As subsid- 
iary conditions we have the facts that five of the fingers 
are naturally confined to do work on the right and five 
on the left of the keyboard, and that any crossing of 
hands is disadvantageous; also that some of the fingers 
are stronger and more apt than the others; and, further, 
that some of the keys require to be struck much more 
frequently than others. The problem becomes, there- 
fore, a complicated one, in which we are restricted by 
the arbitrary position of those keys that require to be 
struck most frequently, and the necessity of actually 
playing the keys with as little crossing or lapping of the 
fingers as is possible, and of giving the bulk of the work 
to the stronger fingers. 

No proof is required for the statement that the first 
and second fingers of the hands are the strongest and 
should receive more work than the second and third, or 
that the thumbs should receive any work that can 
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matter, because the faces are uniformly fat, and because 
there are no extra spaces used in justifying. A count 
of several thousand ems, together with a liberal use of 
the proportion tables used by typefounders, has given 
the results here laid down. 

A glance at the totals of the various files shows at 
once that the bulk of the work at the keyboard is on the 
left, there being (exclusive of the space-bar) more than 
one-third of the total work upon the file at the extreme 
left, while the two left-hand files, with accompanying 
space-bar work, receive five-eighths of the total manip- 
ulation. The perpendicular line drawn across the key- 
board at the left divides the work of the keyboard in 
half, that is to say that there is an equal amount of 
fingering to be done on either side of it. The star 
between r and m represents the center of work of the 
whole board. Looking into these proportions further, 
we find that the three left-hand files, representing the 
major portion of the work, call for 567 strokes on their 


























upper keys to 386 on the lower ones, which is in the 
proportion of about 6 to 4. Not only is the heaviest 
part of the work at the extreme left side, but it grad- 
uates from the upper left-hand corner. Observe how in 
the diagram, e, the most-used letter, is at the extreme 
upper left, next to the space-bar, which is the most used 
of all. Following down the files we find that the size 
of the numbers is regularly reduced as we work down 
and to the right, with the single exception of h, which is 
placed out of numerical order so that it may be in more 
convenient position for forming ‘‘the,’’ ‘‘ that,” 
‘‘with,’’ etc. That this position of h is right is shown 
by a count of 1,000 ems, in which h follows t in thirty 
of the fifty instances of its occurrence. 

The writer some years since gave considerable study 
to the arrangement of characters on the keyboard, and 
made a number of calculations in various ways, arriving 
at the conclusion, which has since been confirmed by 
others experienced in typesetting machines, that it does 
not make much difference how the keys are arranged 
provided that a dozen of the most common are conven- 
ient. The arrangement selected, however, has a vast 
influence on the method of fingering — in fact, almost 
wholly controls it. There are special conveniences 
about the linotype keyboard plan, which are more appar- 
ent as we study it. The principles that have governed 
its arrangement are evidently.the gathering together of 
the much-used keys in one group, and the positioning 
of the remainder so that they may be manipulated by 
the right hand, which is with most persons, especially 
compositors, the most apt. 

From the facts thus far considered we may now draw 
some conclusions with certainty: 1. As the greater part 
of the work is at the extreme left of the keyboard on 
two narrow files, ten fingers cannot be used conveniently 
within the space where this heavy work has to be done. 
2. It follows that the bulk of the keyboard work must 
be done with the first and second fingers of each hand, 
and the thumbs, 3. The twelve files of keys on the 
center and right of the keyboard must be operated 
almost wholly by the right hand. The left hand is nor- 
mally confined to the two left-hand files, and cannot be 
brought over without loss of time; it can only be used 
on the center and right when there are a number of 
figures or capitals to be struck. At other times the 
work of these twelve files is best divided between the 
second, third and fourth fingers of the right hand. To 
sum it up, the greatest economy of motion is to be 
obtained by striking the lower-case letters with the fore 
and second fingers, or, in the case of the two lower 
rows, the thumbs, destroying all chance for introducing 
the piano-playing principle, which some have advocated. 
The piano method of assigning the rows to the fingers 
in front of them would place half the work of the key- 
board on the two smaller fingers of the left hand, an 
obvious impracticability. As the second fingers are the 
longest, they are the best to employ in striking the 
characters of the upper row. Originally the space-bar 
was designed to be struck with the second fingers, but it 
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the easiest 
method is to employ an extension of the bar curved 


down on the left, and to strike this with the little finger, 


has been demonstrated in practice that 


or rather with the left hand, the little finger being backed 
up by the weight of the closed fingers above it. 


(To be continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 
NO. X.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

ERE is a queer assertion about the word ‘‘fix,”’ 

that evidences less thought than that which is 
necessary in treating such subjects: ‘‘ ‘Fix’ may be 
safely called the American word of words, since there is 
probably no action whatever, performed by mind or 
body, which is not represented at some time or other by 
this universal term. It has well been called the strong- 
est evidence of that natural indolence which avoids the 
trouble of careful thought at all hazards, and that rest- 
less hurry which ever makes the word welcome that 
It is true that ‘‘ fix’? 


” 


comes up first and saves time. 
is often used when some other word would be better, 
but it would be very hard to prove that it is more mis- 
used than are many other words, and it is clear proof of 
thoughtlessness when we find it called a universal term. 
There are many Americans who do not misuse the word, 
and it takes all to make a practice universal. More- 


* Copyright, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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over, there is little reason to doubt that would-be purists 
is properly 


” 


condemn many expressions in which ‘ fix 
used. Some critics would hardly leave any liberty to 
use ‘“‘fix’’ for anything, but fortunately we need not 
attempt to conform to their restrictions. When we 
arrange matters we may better say that we arrange 
them, but often in doing it we actually do fix them, or 
place them in permanent position or adjustment. In 
contrast with the indolent assertion of American misuse, 
there is evidence of study in the following truthful 
remark, found in the Century Dictionary: ‘‘‘ Fix’ in 
this use, as a general term for any kind of adjustment, 
has a wide range of application. Though not uncom- 
mon in England, it is often regarded as an American- 
ism.’’ We find in ‘ Faulty Diction,’’ in the Standard 
Dictionary, another true statement, that ‘‘the best 
speakers, while giving the popular term a certain collo- 
quial license, prefer wherever practicable some more dis- 
criminating word or phrase.’? Among the writers who 
have uttered strong objection to the common use of 
‘*fix,’’ that is not so objectionable as they say it is, are 
M. Schele De Vere, Alfred Ayres, and G. F. Graham, 
and almost every list of so-called erroneous uses con- 
tains an item like this, from ‘‘ Some Common Errors of 
Speech,’ by Alfred G. Compton: ‘‘ Fix, for adjust, 
repair, and a hundred other words.’’ C. W. Bardeen, 
in ‘* Verbal Pitfalls,’’ comes nearest to the truth, in 
classing the word in such use as one that, ‘‘ though 
harped at by some critics, may be regarded as legiti- 
mate.”’ 

Two words that are used much more than they 
should be are ‘‘ former’’ and ‘‘latter.’’ Of course they 
are good words and have a legitimate standing in the 
language, and too forcible objection to them would 
savor of pedantry. There seems to be good reason for 
a caution nearly as strong as the following, by Alfred 
Ayres: ‘‘ The less a writer uses these words the better. 
In the interest of force and clearness their use should be 
studiously avoided. It is nearly always better to repeat 
the noun. The reader usually has to go back if he 
would be sure which is former and which latter.’ But 
when we remember that the subjects are not always 
mere nouns, but often long phrases, we see that repeti- 
tion would sometimes be awkward. Thus, Josiah 
Strong, in ‘‘ The Twentieth Century City,”’ 
men who wash their hands of public concerns are as 
truly responsible for municipal misrule as are the men 
who are in politics ‘for revenue only.’ The former 
neglect politics for their private interests; the latter 
manipulate politics for their private interests.’’ No 
objection can be urged against the words ‘‘former”’ 


says: ‘* The 
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and ‘‘latter’’ in such a sentence. 

When used to denote time that is past, though fol- 
lowing some still earlier time, the word ‘‘future’’ is 
misused, since it properly refers only to time that is still 
to come. For intervening time, between a certain past 
and the present, some other word should be used, as 
‘‘after,’’ ‘‘afterward,’’ ‘‘thereafter,’’ ‘‘subsequent.’’ 


” ’ 


In ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ one of the books which note this 


misuse for correction, some sentences are quoted in 
which the error includes other words. Thus, ‘‘in the 
future’’ and ‘‘for the future’’ are the expressions for 
which an adverb should be substituted when they are 
wrong. Proper use of ‘‘future’’ with a past tense is 
possible only in indirect quotation or in reference to time 
that is not limited and may extend beyond the present, 
though beginning in the past. Thus, ‘‘ He said his 
future occupation was uncertain,’’ ‘‘ They saw that their 
future welfare depended on their present action.’” Some 
of the wrong uses given in the book referred to are: 
‘‘Her future career is involved in mystery,’’ meaning 
subsequent career; ‘‘ At a future meeting Sir David was 
served with an indictment,’’ meaning a later or subse- 
quent meeting; ‘‘ Many a time in the future when the 
story was told,’’ etc., meaning afterward, thereafter, or 
subsequently. 

A great deal has been written about misuse of the 
word ‘‘gentleman,’’ but it is doubtful whether any real 
gentleman need be told anything about it. ‘‘ All the 
Year Round,”’ published in London, says: ‘‘ Socially, 
the term ‘gentleman’ has become almost vulgar. It is 
certainly less employed by gentlemen than by inferior 
persons. The one speaks of ‘a man I know,’ the other 
of ‘a gentleman I know.’ In the one case the gentleman 
is taken for granted, in the other it seems to need speci- 
fication.’’ Alfred Ayres, who quotes the preceding sen- 
tences, says: ‘‘ Few things are in worse taste than to 
use the term ‘ gentleman,’ whether in the singular or the 
plural, to designate the sex. Well-bred men, 
men of culture and refinement — gentlemen, in short — 
use the terms ‘lady’ and ‘ gentleman’ comparatively 
little, and they are especially careful not to call them- 
selves gentlemen when they can avoid it.’’ Neverthe- 
less, the word so strongly objected to has perfect standing 
in certain uses, that should have made these writers 
qualify their objections. It is only when nothing more 
than mere sex is noted that ‘‘man’’ is_ preferable. 
Often mere politeness dictates ‘‘gentleman’’ as the 
proper word in speaking of another man, and when 
gentle or polite qualities are to be specially noted ‘‘ gen- 
tleman’’ is the only single word that can be used. 
While it is a fact that ‘‘ gentleman’? is often used when 
‘‘man’’ would be better, it is also a fact that ‘‘ man”’ is 
not always better. The ‘‘Bookman’”’ for February, 
1898, for instance, says that a gentleman wrote some- 
thing to its editor, and that is better than saying that a 
man wrote. Choice cannot be indicated in any way so 
definite that all writers would always make the same 
choice. 

On being asked by a correspondent if ‘‘ got’’ was 
not inelegant and superfluous, and even positively vul- 
gar, in the expressions ‘‘ keeping what they have got’”’ 
and ‘‘have got nothing to say,’’ the New York Sum, 
February 6, 1885, said: ‘‘ Our correspondent is in- 
formed that the use of the word ‘got’ . . . is 
entirely in accordance with the most venerable and pic- 
turesque idioms of the English language. This lan- 
guage, he should understand, is not a machine, but a 
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growth, and those who would reduce it to rigorous 
utilitarian forms would destroy its beauty. The vulgar- 
ity in this case lies entirely in our correspondent’s 
deluded fancy. The word to which he objects is neither 
inelegant nor superfluous.’’ All of which may be true, 
except the assertion that the word is not superfluous. 
Simple possession is fully asserted without ‘‘ got,’’ 
therefore with that word the language is redundant, and 
so the word is superfluous, however picturesque the 
Certainly omission of ‘‘got’’ 


a3 


redundancy may be. 
from such expressions will never elicit censure, and its 
inclusion is considered by many as censurable. 

One of the numerous objections to a very common 
use of the verb ‘‘ guess ’’ is the following, from Webster’s 
Dictionary: ‘‘It is a gross vulgarism to use the word 
‘ guess,’ not in its true and specific sense, but simply for 
‘think’ or ‘believe’; as, ‘1 guess the mail has arrived’ ; 
‘I guess he is at home.’’’ It would be very hard to 
prove, in any given instance, that the person speaking 
either of these sentences meant that he thought or 
believed, and was not actually guessing, although it is 
reasonably certain that some persons do say ‘‘ guess ’’ 
when they do not really guess. In saying ‘‘ I guess he 
is at home,’’ the speaker is likely to mean that there is 
some uncertainty, and that is just what constitutes a 
guess. Probably in nine cases out of ten no one but 
the speaker could tell positively whether ‘ 
used correctly or not. Alfred Ayres says, ‘‘ To charac- 
terize ‘I guess’ as a gross vulgarism is rather severe.”’ 
It is worse than rather severe ; it is absolutely unjusti- 


guess’’ was 


fiable. 

Certain precisians have undertaken to kill off our 
and ‘‘ had rather,’’ 
Nearly all good 


” 


time-honored idioms ‘‘ had better 
but they will probably never be killed. 
writers have always used them, and always will use 
them. Those who prefer to attempt a nearer approach 
to grammatical precision, and try to use only expres- 
sions that are easily parsable, will burden themselves 
with the affectation of saying ‘‘ would better’’ and 
‘*would rather,’’ and there can be no particular objec- 
tion to their doing so. It may be interesting to note 
some strong expressions of opinion on both sides. 
The New York Suz, answering a correspondent who 
wrote, ‘‘The mistake [of saying ‘‘had rather’’] is 
common, and should be rebuked,’’ says, ‘‘ The 
‘mistake’ is indeed common in English literature,’’ and 
calls the expression ‘‘an idiom which is sound, found in 
the best writers for hundreds of years, found in the best 
writers now, and still fresh in the living speech.’”’ Ina 
later issue the Sw said: ‘‘ This idiom is legitimate 
English. It was admitted into the language some hun- 
dreds of years ago, and it cannot be crowded out by the 
misguided persons who want to make over English to 
suit their own ideas.’’ A writer in 7own Topics said : 
‘It is useless to subject idioms in any language to 
grammatical rules; they are the exceptions that prove 
the rules. ‘Had better’ is idiomatic; it is sanctioned 
by centuries of general usage, and the pedants had better 


leave it alone.’’ The writer of a letter to the Avenmng 
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Post, Chicago, said he ‘‘ had hoped that this syntactical 
ghost was laid long ago, with other horrors’’; and 
another said, in the Post of Denver, Colorado: ‘‘I beg 
to differ with the Swz, and unhesitatingly maintain that 
‘had rather’ is incorrect, notwithstanding the general 
use of it. It matters not what good writers and how 
many good writers use it, when a thing is wrong it is 
wrong.’’ Now, this last saying, that when a thing is 
wrong it is wrong, is very well to say; but the particular 
matter in hand cannot be proved to be wrong. All 
authoritative writers, on the contrary, defend it, and its 
propriety cannot be successfully impeached. 


( To be continued.) 
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ELECTROTYPING— METALLIZING. 
NO. XIV.—BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 
HE utility of electrotyping in its early days was 
restricted to the reproduction of medals or other 
metallic objects which were conductors of electricity, 
but in 1840 Mr. Murray discovered that nonmetallic 
objects could be made conductive by applying to their 
surface a film of graphite (blacklead), and to this dis- 
covery is largely due the successful application of elec- 
trotyping to the copying and duplication of engravings 
and type forms. Only the purest grades of graphite 
containing from 95 to 99 per cent of carbon are used 
for metallizing. For this purpose it is ground to a 
seemingly impalpable. powder, but under the microscope 
it is found to consist of minute flakes. To metallize or 
render conductive a nonmetallic object, it is essential 
that these flakes shall lie flat upon it like the scales of a 
fish, overlapping each other and forming a continuous 
and unbroken metallic covering for the object. Such a 
surface can be obtained only by brushing or otherwise 
forcing the flakes into the position described, which will 
incidentally give to the object a bright polish. Black- 
leading is sometimes accomplished by means of a pump 
or air blast, as will be hereafter described, but the usual 
method is to apply the graphite with a soft brush of 
camel’s or badger hair, either by hand or with a black- 
leading machine. For blackleading by hand a camel’s- 
hair brush is preferred. With this instrument the 
graphite is brushed back and forth over the mold until a 
bright polish is obtained, and until it is certain that no 
spot, however small, has been neglected. If so much 
as a punctuation point fails to receive the proper polish, 
copper will not deposit thereon, and a hole in the shell 
will result. 

Blackleading by hand is a slow and disagreeable 
task, and is seldom practiced in American foundries, a 
blackleading machine being considered essential even 
in the smallest establishments. Fig. 13 illustrates a 
blackleader which is a type of the machines in general 
use at the present time. While there are variations in 
the mechanical movements of different machines, the 
essential features are a vibrating brush or brushes, and a 
reciprocating bed to carry the molds back and forth 


under the brushes. The apparatus is all inclosed in a 
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tight box which confines and prevents waste of graph- 
ite. After the mold has been built up and prepared as 
previously described it is placed on the bed of the 
blackleader and covered thickly over with graphite. 
When the machine is started the molds travel slowly 
back and forth while the rapidly vibrating brushes soon 
effect the necessary polish. The time required to prop- 
erly blacklead a mold depends upon the nature of the 





F1iG. 13.— BLACKLEADER. 


work and the speed at which the brushes are operated. 
A mold of a type form requires considerable more 
brushing than a flat engraving because of the minute 
indentions made by the punctuation points, etc. With 
a double-brush machine running at about 600 revolu- 
tions per minute, a good polish is usually obtained in 
from five to. ten minutes. 

A disagreeable feature of blackleading is the flying 
dust, which cannot be wholly confined and which even- 
tually covers everything in the molding room, including 
the workmen. This annoyance is minimized by the use 
of the inclosed blackleading machine but not entirely 
On this account the wet process of black- 
leading is sometimes preferred. This method 
invented and patented by Mr. Silas P. Knight in 1872. 
By this process the graphite is mixed with water to the 
consistency of thin cream and by means of a rotary force 
pump is discharged with considerable force upon the 
mold through a traveling rose nozzle, the entire appara- 
tus being confined in a water-tight box. In another 
form of wet blackleader the emulsion of graphite is 
forced over the mold by a paddle wheel which revolves 
in the liquid. The blades of the wheel consist of 
badger-hair brushes which come lightly in contact with 
the mold and assist in producing the necessary polish. 


eliminated. 
was 
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The wet process is said to be entirely satisfactory, but 
for some reason has never come into general use. 

Various attempts have been made to perform the 
operation of blackleading by means of a blower or air 
blast, and several patents have been issued for machines 
with this design. The best machine of this class com- 
bines both the air-blast and brush features. Before 
entering the blackleader, the air is cooled by passing 
through a water-jacketed cylinder, which insures a safe 
temperature for the wax molds. It is claimed by the 
manufacturers that a tableful of molds may be metal- 
lized in one minute. 

After the mold has been blackleaded, it must be 
thoroughly freed from the loose graphite which would 
otherwise remain in the depressed portions, particularly 
in the smaller indentations made by punctuation points 
and leaders, and cause defective shells. The removal 
of the superfluous graphite may be effected by a hand 
bellows, but in large establishments a rotary fan opera- 
ted by power is sometimes employed. A still better 
method consists in taking the air through a tube from 
a reservoir in which it has been compressed by an air 
By this method sufficient pressure to thor- 
From such a 
to the 


pump. 
oughly blow out the mold is assured. 
reservoir additional tubes extended 
molding presses, and utilized to blow the loose graphite 
from the molds as may be necessary during the opera- 
tion of molding. 

By the process of blackleading, the case is rendered 


may be 


conductive over its entire surface, and should it be sus- 
pended in the bath without further preparation, it would 
receive a deposit of copper not only upon the mold but 
upon the margin of wax surrounding the mold, and 
upon the back of the case. To restrict the action of 
the current to the surface upon which a deposit is 
desired, the remaining portion is painted out with hot 
wax or varnish, or its conducting surface is destroyed 
by passing lightly over it a hot building iron. The 
conductivity of graphite is only .07 of one per cent as 
compared with pure copper, 100 per cent, and the 
action of the electric current on a blackleaded mold is 
therefore very slow until covered with a coating of cop- 
per, when deposition proceeds rapidly. To give the 
mold a better conducting surface than is provided by 
the graphite, and thus facilitate immediate action of the 
current over its entire surface, it is customary to precipi- 
tate a film of copper on the mold before placing it in 
the bath. This preliminary coating of copper is pro- 
duced by pouring on the mold a solution of sulphate ot 
copper of about 16° Baumé, and covering it with a 
sprinkling of iron filings. With a badger-hair brush 
the filings are lightly distributed over the mold until 
thoroughly wet, when they take up the acid in the solu- 
tion, and the copper thus set free is precipitated in a 
bright film on the mold. If any portions of the mold 
fail to take the coating the operation is repeated. Par- 
ticular care is observed to avoid scratching the mold 
with the iron filings. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN AID TO PROMPTNESS. 


BY F. W. THOMAS. 
ROMPTNESS in filling orders and the fulfilling of 
promises made is worth more to a printer. than 
hundreds of dollars spent in advertising. A printer’s 
trade depends for its continuance upon the retaining of 
old customers, for the bulk of his business 
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This board is divided into columns, one for each day 


in the week, and each column is divided into spaces up 
and down as shown on accompanying illustration. Each 
space has two small brads, one about a quarter of an 
inch from each end of the space. These project about 
half an inch and slant upward slightly. 


with the board we have small slips of paper like this: 


In connection 





comes, not from the transients, but from the 
patrons who have a continuous run of print- 
ing to be done. It is, consequently, of the 
utmost importance to satisfy every customer 
every time. Nothing so annoys the average 
business man as to be disappointed in the 





ACTUAL SIZE. 








delivery of printed matter. Perhaps he has 

ordered letter-heads, and if they are not delivered today 
a number of important letters will be laid over. Per- 
haps it is some special advertising matter which, to be 
effective, must be out by a certain date. Printers know 
that to disappoint their customers in these matters breeds 
ill feeling and ultimate loss of business, but they do not 
work as systematically as they might to prevent these 
unfortunate occurrences. 

In an office having on hand constantly fifty or 
seventy-five jobs, all, perhaps, promised for delivery at 
times varying from one hour to two or three days, it is 
no easy matter to keep track of so many items even 


with holes punched near the ends so as to slip readily 
over the brads in any space where it is desired to put 
them. Such a board can be made by any carpenter and 
ruled up and lettered at a total expense of $2 or $3. 

In practice it works as follows: The board is placed 
on the wall directly above the foreman’s desk. A sup- 
ply of the slips is kept by the foreman, the proprieto1 
and the bookkeeper, and every promise made by any- 
one is at once written on one of these slips, whether for 
a proof or the delivery of a finished job. The slip is 
then placed on the space of the promise board corre- 
sponding to the time promised. For instance, a thou- 


sand cards are ordered for James Nolan to 












































































































































PROMISE BOARD. be delivered Tuesday afternoon at three 

o'clock. <A slip is made out ‘ Deliver 

Hour | mon | TUE wep | Hour | THUR | FRI | sat | HOUR Nolan Cards,’’ and put in the Tuesday 

7AM. —|— — 7AM. |= a - —|———| VA column in one of the three o’ clock spaces. 

ga cee eas oe Locke : ot gin With this board constantly before him with 

: - — ‘erienas | ee : ae complete memoranda of every job that is 

ities = She 2 . | iby 3 " Ween promised in plain sight, the foreman is able 

19 « |-——+|-+ —_—_- : | 10“ |— |" 10“ at a glance to keep accurate track of every 

ne i el 1 . rar piece of work. The delivery boy watches 

a |< ser ~| + 7) 2) the board, and when three o’clock comes, 

et : ~ | 13 * feel : 12“ there he sees ‘‘ Deliver Nolan Cards,’’ He 

1 P.M |—— —|— : eamel 1PM. | ~|— ~|— 1 P.M. takes down the slip, marks the time on it 

2 «| . t Cee Piel gms a) (eS Ce 2 a and delivers the cards, at the same time 

| —|— ~—< —| —|— 2) turning in the slip to the bookkeeper who 

J. _| . } oR cae 8 MO eer) Comes Sil files it with the job. Thus a complete and 

e* & | — —|— 4 —|— "men (ie Sea valuable record is kept as well as a con- 
PS SEES CMOS FF saeeaeel 5 « pace CBee Cae 5 stant reminder of promises made. 

ate eM. ——— —|— —|— —|- _ The system is simple, reliable and easy 

Salis Seager Mi ane PaBMRES x ri nae lee to operate, and at the same time results in 








when the foreman is alert and anxious to please. Work 
will at times be finished before the appointed time, 
and then in the rush of other matters demanding imme- 
diate attention, the delivery of the work will be over- 
looked. The fact that it was done does not help the 
customer if he does not actually receive it. 

For the purpose of overcoming these difficulties in 
my own office, I have devised and have in use what I 
call a ‘‘ Promise Board,’’ which has proven of such sub- 
stantial value in my business that I give it here for the 
benefit of others who may be equally helped by it. 





more systematic work and prompt deliv- 
ery. It assists in keeping promises and is invaluable 
because 7 is the promises that you keep which hold 
your trade. 





DID NOT APPRECIATE THE BOOK, 


Here is the letter which a New York publisher received 
from a New Hampshire man who had become the owner of 
one of his books: ‘‘The book is not in a finished state. One 
end is finished with gilt—the side and one end is in an unfin- 
ished, rough state. I have had to cut many of the leaves open 
to find the contents. I should think you did not intend to send 
out a book in such a shape.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CONSOLIDATION is now reported in the envel- 
The United States 
Envelope Company is said to be about to be incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey, with a capital stock of $4,000,000. 


ope manufacturing industry. 





RADE protection should be the common object of 

both employer and employe. A printers’ and 
binders’ board of trade, consisting of employers and 
employes, is the ideal organization for the settlement of 
grievances and adjustment of all disputes. 





RINCIPLE is stronger than money interest. But 
on each side of the labor problem this fact is too 
Principle will induce the capitalist 
It will 
cause the workman to bear destitution with fortitude. 
The influence of reason and not force alone can perma- 
nently insure harmony between employer and employe. 


frequently forgotten. 


to close his works and retire from business. 





IKE most other lines not boomed by national dis- 

_s bursements for our army supplies, the bookbind- 
er’s business is suffering from the war. People have no 
time for fiction, and seem engrossed in the newspapers 
and bulletin boards. A few timely volumes on subjects 
relative to the war are being issued by up-to-date pub- 
lishers, with the result that some plants are busy. 
‘* Fitzhugh Lee’s Book of Cuba,’’ 
probably have an enormous sale, and other books on 


for instance, will 


Manila and our navy are selling well. 





T is unusual for a designer of book covers to have his 
| name signed on the finished volume. But a cover 
from the pencil of George Wharton Edwards will gen- 
erally be found to bear his initials somewhere in the 
design. ‘‘The Spaniard in History,’’ a 12mo, 
voked by our disturbance with Spain, is bound in a 
cover by Mr. Edwards of such tasteful design and econ- 
omy of cost, that it seems worth mentioning here. The 
cloth is a smooth orange of the art vellum style, stamped 
In the center stands a 


pro- 


in aluminum and _ black ink. 
knight in full armor, resting his hands on a huge sword, 
The figures are in 
aluminum, outlined and framed by the black ink. 
Bright and frosted effects are produced on the aluminum 
stamping, so that the final effect is pleasing to the eye, 
and will draw attention to the timely volume. 


with a dog in profile on each side. 





LL extra or so-called ‘‘art’’? bookbinders do not 
A seem to appreciate the importance of selecting 
suitable lining papers to match and harmonize with the 
leather on fine half-bound bindings. In fact, there is no 
point at which careful study and the exercise of good 
taste will bring.so sure a reward. The ultimate value 
of a paper does not always depend on its price, and not 
infrequently a marbled paper may be found among the 
German samples at from $8 to $12 that would prove 
more suitable for a job in hand than might be secured 


among the English at from $20 to $25. The highly 
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glazed papers do not appear on the really fine bindings 
of today; a dead finish, if the paper be harmonious in 
its coloring, producing a much richer and esthetic 
effect. Much popularity has been secured by a paper 
showing but the faintest tracery of color drawn out in 
irregular and scraggling lines, with no uniformity of 


design. 





i ie Monetary Times, of Toronto, Canada, quotes 
a San Francisco correspondent of the Montreal 
Gazette, who says that a labor-union regulation allows 
one apprentice to every sixteen men, and adds to this 
assertion another that ‘‘ This debars our young men 
from learning a trade,’’ etc., and ‘‘when one of our 
large shipbuilders wants skilled labor to erect a new bat- 
tleship, the American boy is hanging around a corner 
grocery store, talking politics, while the boy from Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Bradford or Montreal comes here with a 
master mechanic’s certificate, and is immediately em- 
ployed at a man’s wages. The American boy goes from 
bad to worse, because of that hydra-headed autocrat, 
Labor Federation.’’ Labor unions have much bad 
legislation to answer for, but no more so than other 
organizations. The conclusions of the correspondent of 
the Gazette are so obviously false that it is a matter of 
surprise that the Monetary Times should have given cur- 
rency to them. Such assertions do more harm than 


good to all concerned. 





THE QUESTION OF STRIKES. 
HAT the strike is a legitimate weapon of industrial 
warfare is now generally conceded, despite the 
disfavor and distrust with which it is regarded by every 
employer. It is, however, a weapon with a double 
edge. It frequently works greater harm to the labor 
organization invoking its aid than to the employer 
against whom it is directed. It behooves every such 
organization, therefore, to use the utmost circumspec- 
tion before venturing upon this questionable method of 
obtaining its ends. The foremost thinkers in the so- 
called labor movement today are on record as opposed 
to strikes except under the most aggravating circum- 
stances. It is, as a rule, only the blatant demagogue 
and the nonworker who has no interest at stake who is 
now found urging his fellows on to strike. The present 
is an opportune time for members of unions engaged in 
the printing and kindred trades to thoughtfully con- 
sider the circumstances which may and those which 
may not justify a strike. 

One can readily understand why the coal miners of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania recently rebelled against a sys- 
tem which yielded them so small a proportion of their 
production as to practically deprive them of the means 


to exist. Likewise the strike of the underpaid, ill-used, 


tenement-housed garment-workers of New York cannot 
fail to provoke sympathy wherever the facts are known. 
But to compare the condition of either of these classes 
with that of the men and women employed at the print- 
ing trades would be indeed far-fetched. 


It is no exag- 
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geration to say that in the matter of wages the printing 
trades rank first in the industrial field of America today. 
If they are in some cases behind other trades in the 
duration of a day’s work, it may reasonably be ascribed 
to the fact that they are required to put forth less phy- 
sical exertion than some of the more favored trades, as, 
for instance, those of the ironmolder and the builder. 

Strikes have invariably left a bad impress upon the 
trade. They have occasioned much pecuniary loss and 
annoyance to the employers, but hardly less to the 
employes who have been involved. In only rare 
instances have the unions secured what they struck for. 
More often they have been forced not only to surrender 
the demands upon which the strike was based, but also 
many of the advantages enjoyed before it was under- 
taken, and their members have been forced to accept 
employment on terms dictated wholly by the employ- 
ers. The experience of Chicago in 1889, of Pittsburg 
in 1891, and of Kansas City in 1896 is still fresh in the 
memory, while some of the strikes now in progress give 
equal promise of proving disastrous failures. 

The shorter workday is, without doubt, a thing 
greatly to be desired. THE INLAND PRINTER has on 
more than one occasion expressed hearty sympathy with 
the movement. But the desirability of the shorter 
workday should not lead its promoters into radical and 
unjustifiable efforts to enforce it upon unwilling employ- 
ers. If it cannot be secured by mutual understandings, 
by mutual agreements, and by mutual concessions, THE 
INLAND PRINTER doubts the wisdom of more aggres- 
sive action on the part of the unions. Time, by break- 
ing down barriers at present deemed insurmountable, 
by lessening or wiping out existing prejudices, will, we 
believe, eventually result in a workday short enough to 
give to all workers sufficient leisure for rest and recrea- 
tion. We doubt very much whether that time can be 
hastened by strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and similar 
methods which only tend to antagonize employers and 
defeat the ends sought to be achieved. By employing 
these methods the unions may gain temporary advan- 
tages here and there, but these are more than likely to 
be offset by failure and the loss of privileges already 
enjoyed in other localities. 

Granting that strikes are permissible and even justi- 
fiable under certain circumstances, the question which 
THE INLAND PRINTER desires to propound to its 
friends in the allied printing trades unions, is: Are the 
conditions under which they are required to labor so 
irksome, so manifestly unjust, so unbearably distressing 
that nothing short of a strike can possibly bring relief? 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 
HE announcement that the government printing 
office employes are to be removed from the classi- 
fied list of the civil service in which they were placed 
during President Cleveland’s last term has created con- 
siderable interest in printing circles throughout the 
country, but more especially at the national capital. 














The Attorney-General, it is said, has given President 
McKinley a written opinion to the effect that the print- 
ing office employes were wrongly placed in the classi- 
fied list; that the Bureau of Printing and Engraving is 
a part of the legislative branch of the Government, and 
that the Public Printer should be free to appoint men 
of his own selection to the positions in his department, 
as well as to remove such as he deems advisable. The 
President has not yet promulgated an order based upon 
the Attorney-General’s opinion, but there is little doubt 
that he will do so at an early date. Civil Service Com- 
missioner Brewer, in fact, informed THE INLAND 
PRINTER correspondent that the President would soon 
issue such an order, and vouched for the truthfulness 
of the foregoing statement. It is said in some quarters 
that the President will withhold his order pending the 
final adjournment of Congress. Those making this 
assertion urge that such a course will save the President 
the annoyance of an onslaught by senators and repre- 
sentatives who have friends who would be placed in 
jeopardy if the order were issued while Congress was in 
session. 

The announcement will be gratifying news to the 
members of the International Typographical Union, 
which has repeatedly gone on record as against the 
printing office .being included in the classified list. 

In Washington typographical circles the sentiment 
is divided. While Columbia Typographical Union, 
No. rot, instigated the move to place the Government 
Printing Office under the operation of the civil service 
rules, its present attitude is one of antagonism to such 
a proceeding. Three of her four delegates at the last 
convention of the International Union favored a resolu- 
tion taking the office from the classified list. Since 
then, the union has taken three votes upon the question. 

‘*The first vote,’’ said Secretary William R. Gar- 
rett, ‘‘was taken at a regular meeting, and, acting 
upon the union’s expression, the following day I called 
upon President McKinley and presented resolutions 
asking for .the removal of the office from civil-service 


control. The opponents to the resolution, however, 
secured a special meeting of the union, at which a refer- 


endum vote upon the question was ordered. This 
resulted adversely to the proposition, and a second set 
of resolutions was prepared. These I left with the 
President’s private secretary to avoid an embarrassing 
Subsequently the union took another 
This time I sent 


explanation. 
vote and again reversed its position. 
the President notification by mail. 

‘* The question is more or less a political one,’’ con- 
tinued the secretary. ‘‘ From a trade-union standpoint 
it is better to have the office out of the classified list, 
for the greater ease of preventing the appointment of 
men objectionable to the union or of ousting those who 
become fersona non grata by reason of a violation of 
union rules.”’ 

The secretary was of the opinion that inasmuch as 
the printers employed in the institution number about 
goo Democrats to 200 Republicans, and other employes 
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in like ratio, that a general turnover will follow the 
promulgation of the expected order. Printers through- 
out the country apparently share the secretary’s opin- 
ion, since many congressmen are being deluged with 
applications for places. 

THE INLAND PRINTER'S correspondent called upon 
Public Printer Palmer and asked whether, in view of 
the expected order, he would care to express an opin- 
ion upon the probable result to the men at present 
employed as well as its moral effect upon the institution. 
He very courteously replied: ‘‘ It would not be becom- 
ing for me to express such an opinion at the present 
time. When the expected order is really issued I shall 
be pleased to give the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
my views.”’ 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
PART II, NO. I.— INTRODUCTION — BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
Editor of the Ar/ Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 
HE reader is asked to view this second part of 
differently from the first 


‘* Drawing for Printers ’”’ 
part. In the first part the writer aimed at establishing 
recognized rules for drawing rather than giving his indi- 
He thinks that very little of the first 
For example, it is not a matter 


vidual opinions. 
part can be questioned. 
of personal opinion that the horizon line is on a level 
with the spectator’s eyes, or that a mantelshelf on such 
a level should be drawn with a straight line; it is a 
matter of fact, which he merely reiterates, as the writer 
of a grammar reiterates the indisputable facts of a lan- 
guage, that a noun is a name word, a verb an action 
But 


when the writer of a literary text-book has exhausted 


word, an adverb a word which qualifies a verb, 


his rules of grammar and takes up the subject of rhetoric, 
although he endeavors to give only such examples of 
writing as are excellent, still his own personal taste is 
apt to guide him in his selections, and he may claim as 
admirable that which is to be criticised. A rhetoric of 
the eighteenth century would necessarily contain much 
artificial, sentimental and Latinized English which a 
teacher of today would not put before his students. So 
it is that in the following chapters I may advocate, 
(1) that which may not meet with the approval of my 
readers, (2) that which may not suit my reader’s cus- 
tomers, and even (3) that which is wrong. You there- 
fore may use as much of my advice as you find practical 
and discard that which is impractical. 

That there will be much that you will find impractical 
goes without saying. It is absolutely necessary that the 
student of the arts (as the writer of these papers) 
acquaint himself with that which is classical ; he then 
becomes fascinated with it and recommends it. But the 
classical covers an immense field, embracing that which 
is best in many ages and in many different lands, and it 
is utterly impossible that the practical worker in the arts 
should utilize all the classical styles at one time. Hence 
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only a fragment of any text-book built upon the study 
of the classic can be practical at any given time. 

Let us be more specific. Let us take the department 
of lettering alone. If an author publishes a work on 
lettering, and he is a cultivated man, he must examine 
the many styles of the past. He examines the monu- 
mental letter of classic Rome and the monumental letter 
of the Renaissance ; the Caroline letter of 700 A. D., as 
well as the Gothic and the Visigothic. It is not his 
business to place one above the other, but to explain the 
beauty of all. If, however, you are a printer of today, 
and the Morris style of type is most in vogue, and you 
have stocked your cases with it, it is the Gothic letter 
you are most interested in, because it is what you are 
using and what your customer has just been trained to 
like ; so the most practical part of a book on letter- 
ing would be that which would treat of the Gothic letter, 
and its offspring, the Old English ; while the chapter 
on Visigothic, with its twisted letters, would seem quite 
impractical to you as you could not use the examples 
given. Yet it would be the business of the writer on 
alphabets to analyze them thoroughly, otherwise his 
work would be incomplete. 

Now then, I shall try to be practical, and in the 
chapter on lettering bear in mind that the modern fonts 
are the Morris, Caxton, Jenson, Erhard Ratdolt, Old 
English and Touraine. I shall try to give a little more 
attention to the letters after which these are patterned 
than I shall to the Phoenician or Etruscan, the Visi- 
gothic, the Aldine, and the Irish text letter. But, on 
the other hand, no printer can be educated without 
knowing something about these latter alphabets. And 
so you must bear with me while I analyze them, though 
they may not be practical. 

Once more, suppose you do agree that a style of 
lettering not now in vogue is a pleasing style, and one 
worth imitating, the question arises, How much time can 
you give to the study of it in order to use it? Nearly 
all artistic work requires hand labor, and hand labor is 
slow. 

In our chapter on wood engraving, we shall recom- 
mend the study of that art, both because it can be used 
and because it trains you to appreciate good designing; 
but how many printers can neglect their business in 
order to spend hours and hours in practicing an emi- 
nently slow art, when rapid and cheap photo-engraving 
will serve the purpose almost as well? Very few, I fear. 

So, also, when we come to the matter of taste, we 
come to the question of what should artistic printing 
look like? Even if you are convinced that coated paper 
and the half-tone do not belong to ideal printing, how 
many can afford to attempt a piece of rough printing 
with heavy type, coarse paper and an outline device, 
and expect to retain his customers, when his rival, 
Smith, is using coated paper and half-tones that almost 
Very few printers, I fear, would 
There are 


equal photographs ? 
be able to pay expenses by such a course. 


very few merchants but would have their catalogues 
printed with half-tone illustrations of photographs of 
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their wares. Or even if the printer does not apply his 
art methods to job printing, but to periodicals or pam- 
phlets, he will probably find few buyers who are cul- 
tured enough to appreciate his rough printing, so 
between the amount of time necessary for preparing 
artistic productions and the poor chance they have of 
receiving patronage, it is very difficult for a cultured 
printer to attain his ideal. 

The writer has followed the art periodicals of the 
country and knows too well that all of them have failed. 
If artistic periodicals advertised for years to art-loving 
people have failed, how little is the chance of art 
methods succeeding with the people! We must, then, 
bear in mind that I may recommend methods because I 
know them to be artistic without expecting them to be 
accepted or put in practice. 

The practical printer’s course must be a compro- 
He introduces an artistic principle here, another 
Sometimes it is 


mise. 
there, without ever reaching his ideal. 
his own circular, sometimes a literary pamphlet, or 
sometimes a poster that allows him to experiment, while 
his average printing is commercial, nothing more. 

But, let us say in parenthesis, that while we depre- 
cate the lack of artistic culture that prevents our 
printers from turning out artistic work, we do not for a 
moment claim that that which is not artistic is poor, or 
that all printing that is not rough is not artistic. The 
half-tone and coated paper have their use. If, as a 
matter of news or information, exactness is required, 
any sensible printer will turn to the half-tone for assist- 
ance. Even Mr. Walter Crane, in publishing his book 
on ‘‘ Decorative Illustration,’’ though he uses 303 
pages of rough paper to exemplify the superiority of 
the simple wood cut of the past, employs eleven sheets 
of highly calendered paper to reproduce delicate fac- 
similes of old manuscripts. He felt that the purpose 
of these supplementary pages was to illustrate and not 
to embellish the book ; so he sacrificed artistic harmony 
for science. So, also, a printer does well, when getting 
up a catalogue of houses, horses or chickens for sale, 
to insert a frontispiece of coated paper and print on the 
same a half-tone which gives an adequate idea of the 
house, horse or chicken to be sold. That is a scientific 
piece of work. The point is, that a catalogue printed 
on cheap paper with an insert of a half-tone printed on 
coated paper can never be an artistic unit, can never 
be exhibited as a piece of artistic printing. The 
French, who are extremely artistic people, have carried 
delicate printing as far as it will go, and the French 
printer will get you up a catalogue with a_half-tone 
frontispiece, but everything will be in harmony with it; 
the paper of the body of the book is coated paper, the 
type is delicate, the initial letters are equally fine, and 
the printing of the entire brochure is so delicate that it 
is in keeping with the frontispiece. That is the right 
principle for booking, that the work be harmonious. 
There is no objection to fine type (so long as it is not 
so fine as to tire the eyes) if it is printed properly. The 
main reason for recommending such heavy type as 














Morris’ is, that it-is pretty sure to print well. When 
a French printer turns out a cheap newspaper he uses 
large type and heavy headlines, accompanied by illus- 
trations that harmonize with such type and headlines. 

Our examples of Forain’s work (see May and June 
issues ) show the style of the French drawing made for 
the daily newspaper in harmony with the typography 
and in a suitable manner for printing on poor stock, 
The clipping from the French newspaper we give with 
this chapter, showing different styles of watch chains, is 
an excellent example of good taste in this direction. 
The type, the drawing, and the rules all harmonize. 
With a chalk-plate outfit a clever printer could supply 


weve 
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Un peu de modes :nasculines. 

Depuis un certain temps, la chatne de 
montre avait disparu. Elle était proscrite. 
Pourquoi? Par une de ces fantaisies de la 
mode qui ne s’expliquent jamais. 

Par une autre fantaisie la chatne re- 
vient en faveur. Je donne aujourd'hui le 
modéle exact du giletavec la coupe, der- 
nier genre, et la chaine, telle qu'il est de 
bon gott de la porter. 

Pour les chaines, deux types. A l'une 
d'elles se trouve un pendant dont les en- 
roulements rappellent notre agrafe mo- 
derne. L’autre est une chaine simple sans 
agrément et qui semble destinée 4 obte- 
nir la préférence. 





Cc. Duhamel. 
NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION, 


From the Paris /igaro, showing harmony of drawing, type, and rules—a 
method of drawing that could easily be imitated on chalk plate. 


such diagrams for his paper each week without feeling 
that he was transgressing the canons of the highest 
form of art. 

From this example it will be seen that one of the 
requirements for a good newspaper drawing is that it 
harmonize with the type page. You may feel then that 
it is not required of you to make a finished drawing for 
a newspaper — in fact, the more finished it is the less 
likely it is to be a good newspaper design. 
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Another example of good newspaper designing is 
the Westminster Budget cover. The original covered a 


folio 10 by 13 inches. The paper being a cheap stock 





CovER DESIGN OF THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Printed on light weight yellow paper, 10 by 13. An excellent 
example of the use of silhouette in design. 


(yellow) and the design being bold and effective, serves 
as an admirable example of what we choose to call a 
poor-paper design. 

This design will in future be again considered in con- 
nection with wood engraving and lettering; and in the 
next chapter we shall consider similar headings and 


covers. ( To be continued.) 





J. H. TARBELL, PHOTOGRAPHER. 
AM ING the photographers whose works have been repre- 


sented in these pages no name is more familiar to our 

readers than that of Mr. J. H. Tarbell, of Asheville, 
North Carolina. Of late Mr. Tarbell’s work has been largely 
given to representations of mountain scenery among the Blue 
Ridge and the Great Smokies, with genre work showing life 
among the negroes. A wealth of material is convenient to Mr. 
Tarbell in preparing illustrations for advertising purposes by 
all types of negro character, and he has a corps of models 
adaptable to all requirements. 

In the field of portraiture he has won a desirable place, 
and his purpose to give an individuality to each portrait apart 
from the mere likeness of the sitter is invariably successful. A 
case in point is the recent acceptance for publication by a 
prominent literary magazine of the portrait of two young 
ladies of Asheville, sisters, whose strong resemblance to each 
other is further accentuated by their costuming being alike to 
the minutest detail. The idea struck Mr. Tarbell of .placing 
one of the sisters before a mirror frame covered with tulle 
behind which the other sister sat to simulate the reflection. The 
result was very successful. A reproduction of one of the views 
is shown on page 445, though the pose is much better in the 
photograph accepted by the magazine referred to. Space does 
not permit an adequate representation of Mr. Tarbell’s work 
in this issue, but we hope to show it with more or less frequency 
on future occasions. 





Our first impressions are usually full of errors. That is 


why proofreaders are indispensable.— Chicago News. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names— not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








THE PRINTERS’ PROTECTIVE FRATERNITY. 
To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, May 15, 1898. 

The columns of your valuable journal probably never con- 
tained an advertisement more gratuitously tendered than the 
communication from a so-called ‘‘ Recording Secretary of St. 
Paul Fraternity,’ in your May issue. 

While the purport of the article in question was to offer an 
apologetic reply to the exposé of the methods employed, and the 
utter weakness of an organization (?) known as the Fraternity, 
it was in reality only one of their many tactics in vogue to reach 
the unsuspecting newspaper publisher with some of their deceiv- 
ing literature, the communication in question being a page torn 
from their constitution and by-laws, with a little ‘‘top and 
bottom’’ added. 

Is it not singular, since so much pride is taken in publishing 
the ‘‘ objects of the Fraternity,’’ that not a single instance is on 
record where a publisher has availed himself of their offer and 
replaced his union printers with those of this midget society, 
without a strike having first occurred in his office? This seems 
convincing evidence that notwithstanding their preamble, by- 
laws, etc., with which they flood the mails, no confidence is 
placed in their statements. Of course, when a strike occurs 
a publisher will endeavor to secure help wherever he can 
get it. 

The Fraternity consists of five branches and controls outright 
only four newspapers. These are the Los Angeles 7imes, San 
Diego Union, Milwaukee Sentine/, and the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser. There is no local branch in Chicago, New York, or 
‘*many other cities,’’ the ‘‘ recording secretary ’’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ‘A branch of this midget society is only pos- 
sible where a daily newspaper is in their control. This has been 
demonstrated time and again. 

It is true the Fraternity at one time numbered a few hundred 
members; also that it controlled, a few years back, some twenty 
newspapers. Before me lies a copy of the ‘‘official organ’’ of 
January, 1892. It contains an official roster of the following 
local branches: Kansas City, Wilmington, New Haven, Little 
Rock, Cleveland, Jacksonville, Santa Barbara, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Montgomery, Milwaukee, Nashville, San Diego, 
Albany, Rome, Chattanooga and Los Angeles. Out of this list 
only four cities are in Fraternity control today. The ‘‘ recording 
secretary ’’ may be able to tell us what became of these local 
branches. The papers in the above cities are certainly still in 
existence, though it should be said they would not be had they 
remained in the Fraternity’s control much longer. 

In the official organ before me I notice that Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chattanooga publishers concluded the Fraternity 
was too big a load for them to carry, and have announced their 
desire to again employ none but union men. Most of the 
Fraternity men in the above cities were taken into the union, 
and the ‘‘official organ’? contains the usual charges of 
‘‘dishonesty,’’ etc., against the men, a practice in vogue to 
this day when one of their number regains his manhood and 

joins the typographical union. 

For the edification of the ‘‘ recording secretary ’’ I will say 
that many of the newspapers in cities above mentioned were 
completely ruined financially owing to the employment of 
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Fraternity men, and it has taken some of them years to recover 
what they lost in the few months of reckless and foolish man- 
agement. The ‘recording secretary’? seems to lay great 
stress upon the words: ‘‘ we never strike,”’ etc. It is true they 
never strike, consequently the boycott becomes a dead letter. 
What effect would a boycott have on anything which should 
come under the ban of this handful of men, separated, as they 
are, as widely apart as the Atlantic and Pacific? 

And as to arbitration! Also a dead letter and is only made 
use of to catch the unwary publisher into their trap. 

During my twelve years of membership not a single dispute 
has been submitted to arbitration in any Fraternity office. Arbi- 
tration, indeed! When a publisher desired to make a reduc- 
tion in the scale, it was made and that was the end of it. Ifthe 
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Fraternity men showed an inclination to rebel, the threatening 
statement came forth ‘‘that the union men were anxious to 
return at the scale proposed.’’ In a certain Fraternity office 
nine reductions in the scale were made and accepted without 
a murmur. 

‘*We do not strike’? may be a good catchline to entrap an 


occasional publisher who may be engaged in a controversy with 


his union printers, but I would suggest to such that he do not 
go into the matter blindfolded. Look over the ground care- 
fully and ascertain the cause of so many heretofore Fraternity 
offices again employing union printers. Let publishers who 
are in quest of help to replace their union men think well of 
the consequences before employing members of this order. A 
little inquiry of those who had the experience will convince 
them that financial and political ruin will be the penalty for 
employing members of this unrecognized labor society, and 
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any newspaper publisher who had employed them is ready to 
testify to the truth of my statements. 

Strength (?). I need only to point to the nine-hour strike 
inaugurated by San Francisco Typographical Union to show 
the worse than weakness of the fraudulent society. With 
Fraternity headquarters only two hundred miles distant, with 
transportation furnished by San Francisco employers, and with 
nearly two hundred positions to be filled, two job printers and 
one machine operator were sent to the ‘‘ aid’’ of San Francisco 
employers. Strength, indeed ! L. M. SCHNITZER. 





THE EMPLOYING PRINTER. 


CONDUCTED BY CADILLAC, 


This department is published in the interests of the employing printers’ 
organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to employers, and 
the doings of master printers’ societies are especially welcome. 

THAN John B. Davidson, who recently completed a term as 
president of the Typothetz of Cincinnati, Ohio, few employing 
printers throughout the country are better known or more uni- 
versally esteemed. Modest in his 
demeanor, cordial and affable in his 
treatment of his employes, as well 
as in his relations with customers 
and business associates, he pos- 
sesses the qualities of considerate- 
ness and fairness in an eminent 
degree. Mr. Davidson is a native 
of Pennsylvania, having been born 
in Hollidaysburg, in that State, 
November 6, 1837. In 1843 he 
removed to Cincinnati, where, ten 
years later, he entered the office of 
the Commercial jobrooms as an 
apprentice, graduating as a jour- 
neyman in 1857. By thrift and strict attention to business he 
rapidly accumulated means until 1870, when, in connection with 
the late William Porter, he bought out the business. In 1876 
the partnership thus formed was terminated and a new one 
under the name of Davidson & Buss, with Charles Buss as 
copartner, was organized. This, in turn, in 1884, gave way to 
a consolidation with the Commercial Gazette, the new concern 
being styled the Commercial-Gazette Job Printing Company, 
under which name it is now operated. A few weeks since, Mr. 
Davidson, having amassed a competency and feeling the need 
of a cessation of business cares, retired from active participa- 
tion in the firm’s affairs, after being in the harness continuously 
for more than forty years. He is now enjoying a well-earned 
rest at his home in Linwood, a suburb of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Davidson was one of the founders of the Typothetz 
and has always taken a deep interest in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation. The employing printers of Cincinnati have long looked 
to him for advice and will continue to hold his counsel in high 
esteem. Mr. Davidson is firmly of the opinion that the future 
development of the Typothetz will bring much good to the fra- 
ternity of employing printers. 





Joun B. DAviDSsON. 


ARE WE VICTIMS OF CUSTOM? 


It is probably true that the all-prevailing prejudice against 
leaving the beaten paths of thought and action is responsible 
for the retarding of many movements intended for the advance- 
ment of civilization and the upbuilding of mankind generally. 
Our fathers did thus and so, hence it behooves us, their sons, to 
do likewise. In our national affairs we have an example of this 
in the discussion of the future of the Philippines and other ter- 
ritories which have fallen into our hands through the fortunes of 
war. One school of statesmen argue that because the fore- 
fathers of the Republic adopted a non-colonization policy we 
shculd continue to uphold it. How far does the practice of 
yielding to custom dictate the relationships of the employing 
printers to those in their employ is an interesting question. 
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Mr. H. W. Cherouny, of New York, whose interesting letters 
have heretofore been given space in this department, quotes 
from his personal experience to prove that we are all custom’s 
slaves. He writes: 


With the brotherhood of printers I suffered from modern business con- 
ditions even while yet an apprentice; and I have not forgotten the woes of a 
boy who, freed from the fostering care of the ancient but wholesome appren- 
ticeship laws, is mercilessly kicked about by journeymen and masters. With 
the brotherhood of printers I suffered as a journeyman during that period 
when union rule in shops was spoken of as a shackle to individual enterprise, 
and I have not forgotten how the straightforward, honorable workingmen had 
to take a back seat for those who came with presents or flattery for the fore- 
man, etc.; and I remember distinctly how it came about that I, one of the 
swiftest compositors of the period, could not earn more than $7 to $10 per 
week, of which amount $2 were held by the office (Trow’'s, 50 Greene street, 
New York) to insure my safe return for clearing up without remuneration 
what I had set perhaps one or two months before. 

And with the brotherhood of printers I suffered after I took up the struggle 
for existence in the period when competition lost its compensating features ; 
and I have not forgotten the degradation to which the common errors of the 
business world subject an aspiring worker in ourtrade. I have not forgotten 
the anguish of one who thinks it honorable to believe “that there is always 
room at the top,’’ and who, when he reaches it, finds out that ‘“‘ the top”’ is but 
a friar’s lantern hovering over the morass in which the printers*struggle with 
one another for bare self-maintenance. 

At the same time I have endeavored to see clearly through the complex 
cloud of political and economic theories that float about the atmosphere of 
thought and darken the mental vision of overworked printers, Now, let me 
tell my colleagues what I think to be the universal cause of the woe in my life 
and in theirs. 

The American habits of business intercourse, based on equal rights, 
existed long before the science of political economy advised European govern- 
ments to relieve industry from the ancient burdens of police supervision. 
Business intercourse is the natural means of society to satisfy the manifold 
wants of man, and Americans thought it best to leave its regulation entirely 
to the people. Therefore, the conditions of labor and of the formation of 
prices, as well as the rules of payment and credit, together with the minor 
details of industrial life, were generally regulated by custom, here and there 
supplemented by law. 

Custom is the unwritten law of classes, tribes, occupations, churches or 
nations, for their individual members to act in a way deemed proper and 
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beneficial for the interests of their communities. Growing from habit and 
popular experience, custom is changeable with the ever-changing social con- 
ditions of the people, and being almost infallible in operation, it is a strong 
method of self-government. The less government from above, the more there 
is from below through custom. Woe to him who will not abide by its rules! 

In accordance with the spirit of the American people, all institutions of 
government and custom are supposed “ to establish justice,’’ ‘‘ to promote the 

















general welfare,’’ and ‘‘to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty.’’ Even so it was the end of American business 
ethics to secure the liberty of individuals while in 
business, and justice in the distribution of the surplus 
produced each year by the nation. And as industrial 
life begins either with a labor contract or an exchange 
of something, so it was considered essential that all 
adults should have equal rights to contract for labor 
or goods within the limits of the law, at any time, at 
any place, at any price. Thus, the individual contract 
became the basis of all business relations, and as all 
human capacities were free to make the best of all 
chances of acquisition, there resulted from these prin- 
ciples the present system of free competition. 

The country fared well on this basis as long as 
there existed a certain equality of economic strength 
in the different industrial classes to maintain satis- 
factory terms when contracting with another for the 
exchange of the commodities which they happened 
to possess. A nation, made up as the American 
nation was at the beginning of the current century, of 
farmers and merchants, with scarcely enough mechan- 
ics to supply the domestic wants of the people, might 
indeed consider free competition a kind of distrib- 
utive justice. 

But with the growth of industry and the differ- 
entiation of the people through diverse occupations, 
their old equality as competitors became a fiction. 
People engaged in modern industries are not equal in 
their capacities to production and the exchange of 
their commodities. Hence, the weaker part of the 
people forming the industrial world could not enjoy 
the liberty of contracting granted by the inherited 
order of business, and they were abused by those who could do what they 
pleased ; hence, free competition degenerated into what is popularly called 
‘cut-throat competition.” 

The working classes especially found the individual contract system for 
wages a mockery of liberty and justice. Law and custom combined to treat 
laborers like merchants—that is, like persons having something for sale. 
But the legal equality cannot endow a workingman with economic strength 
equal to that of his employer. The commodity which he has for sale— 
labor—is by nature attached to the person of the vendor, and its preserva- 
tion depends on food. 

To treat labor as merchandise was a fatal error of legislation which must 
be corrected, or labor will undo society. Producers and traders can trans- 
port their commodities and seek satisfactory markets; or they may even 
withdraw their goods from the market to wait for auspicious times to sell 
them. But the workingmen are compelled to sell their stock in trade, labor, 
day by day, wherever they happen to be, in order to maintain themselves. 
They cannot, like merchants, wait or seek for opportunities to get a living 
price; they must accept any terms offered by employers at their place of resi- 
dence. 

Though I do not want to speak in this connection of the state of the 
printing trades in the competing business world, I cannot help mentioning 
the fact that master printers are about as badly situated as the laboring 
classes, because they do not sell generally marketable commodities. There- 
fore, printers have no weapon against the tricks of competition, and conse- 
quently they are as a class victimized by all other branches of industry just 
the same as the laboring classes. 

While, then, the laborers kept their political and religious liberty resting 
on written constitutional law, they lost altogether their business liberty, rest- 
ing on customary law. Was it a wonder, then, that with the sense of free- 
men they came together and said: ‘‘We are not equal to producers and 
traders, and the custom of agreeing on wages individually is based on a fic- 
tion. Therefore, we must secure equality by instituting a custom which rests 
on the fact of inequality in trade. We must stipulate the terms of labor-con- 
tracts by trade unions. United we can, like traders, calculate on the cost of 
the commodity, labor, and fix its price accordingly. United we can, like 
traders, buy the raw material of physical and mental strength (food, etc.) 
wherever it is best, and thus deliver our class from the curse of the truck- 
system. United we can, like traders, withdraw our commodity from the 
market (strike), and like them wait till we get our price. United we can, 
like traders, send our surplus labor from one place to another where there is 
a market. United we can, like producers, regulate the production of our 
commodity and prevent flooding the market (limiting the number of appren- 
tices and hours of labor). United we can, like traders, get government pro- 
tection when foreign competition threatens our market (contract labor laws, 
etc.).” 

Having now shown that trades-unionism is a manifestation of the Ameri- 
can sense of equality sanctioned by the highest law of the nation, I beg you, 
Mr. Editor, to let me in my next discourse trace the foundation of trade indi- 
vidualism, with a view to ascertaining whether or not its business maxims 
have an indisputable American birthright. 


THE APPRENTICE QUESTION AND TRADE SCHOOLS. 
None will gainsay the statement that the best journeyman 
printer is he who has served a term of apprenticeship in an 
adequately equipped office under the instruction of a competent 
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and conscientious master. No technical school training will 
ever equal or supplant that to be obtained only in the school of 
practical experience. The statement is true not alone when 
applied to the art of printing, but to all trades and all profes- 
sions. The diploma of the law school or the medical college 
is of small value compared with years of practice at the bar or 
actual contact with disease. The ‘‘ business college’’ graduate 
without actual experience of business life must stand aside for 
him whose riper knowledge is. the result of years of contact 
with practical affairs. The graduated printer’s apprentice will 
always be preferred to the one whose knowledge is obtained 
entirely in the trade school. And yet it is not required that 
these schools must be condemned in consequence. That they 
will have a part, and a very influential part, in the future devel- 
opment of the art of printing is not to be denied. 

The trade union seeks to create a monopoly in labor. One 
of the means employed is the restriction of the number of 
apprentices in all places where it obtains control. No one who 
sympathizes with the object of trades-unionism will be disposed 
to quarrel with this feature of it. Still, where restriction devel- 
ops into practical prohibition, rebellion on the part of ham- 
pered youth is bound to follow, and then the significance of 
trade schools will not be underestimated. 

The apprentice-restriction policy of the Typographical Union 
has long worked injury to the youth of our cities, by practically 
debarring them from the privilege of learning the trade. In 
many other trades the restrictions are not less severe. Hence, 
we find the country apprentice-boy is the one who becomes the 
city journeyman. A canvass of any of the big printing estab- 
lishments of our large cities will show that more than a major- 
ity of the men employed therein served their apprenticeship in 
country towns where the unions had no control. In our bor- 
der towns, like Buffalo and Detroit, a large percentage of jour- 
neymen printers are those who learned the rudiments of the 
trade in small Canadian towns. These young men, on reaching 
their majority, or earlier, flock to the large American towns, 
join the unions and obtain situations, oftentimes driving out the 
older American workmen who have grown gray in the service 
and lost the sprightliness of youth. 

And all this time, what are the boys of the city doing? 
What about the sons of the fathers who compose the trades 
unions and restrict to the utmost limit the number of appren- 
tices. Is it not true that many a journeyman printer with 
several boys in his family —some anxious to learn the trade 
honored by their father — find that in shutting the doors against 
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a possible overcrowding of the craft, they have closed them 
against themselves? Today the Typographical Union in effect 
debars apprenticeship on typesetting machines altogether. 
The boy who desires to become an operator must first serve a 
term of five years in doing work about a printing office which 
has only an inconsequential bearing upon his future career as 
an operator. It need not be surprising, therefore, if future 
operators come largely from the trade school. 

One considerable advantage possessed by the trade school 
is that it is not obliged to look for a profit upon the labor of the 
apprentice. Its pupils can, therefore, afford to devote all their 
time to acquiring a knowledge of the trade, without respect to 
the months and years of drudgery undergone by the average 


apprentice. 

It is not alone the severity of the union laws that has tended 
to the development of the trade school, but the carelessness 
and neglect of employers, too many of whom regard their 
apprentices solely from their capacity to earn money. The old 
idea that an employer owes a duty to the boy whom he takes 
into his establishment to teach the ‘‘ arts and mystery ’’ of the 
trade, as the old indentures used to phrase it, is rarely met 
with now. 

All these influences combine to make the trade school a 
coming necessity. As its mission becomes better recognized 
and its usefulness more appreciated, both employers and unions 
will acknowledge that it is entitled to first consideration and 
will regard it as a friend rather than a foe to the development 
of American mechanics. 

COOPERATION VS. INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 


The opinion of a journeyman of varied experience and 
breadth of view on matters that go to make up a successful 
business or tend to work injury to employer and employe alike 
is worthy of consideration. Here is one contained in a letter 
from Charles H. Kohlman, of Atlanta, Georgia: 


In my opinion, the editorial in the May number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
on the advantages of coéperation of the Typothetze with the journeymen 
printers is expressive of the views of a majority of the impartial observers in 
the ranks of both employers and employes. From personal experience, I 
know that unregulated competition is injurious alike to employer and work- 
man, and reduces them to the lowest state. Leaving aside all sentiment and 
humane considerations, and viewing the matter merely as a business proposi- 
tion, every competent manager must recognize the advantage of a minimum 
scale of wages when bidding for work. Such a scale removes a perplexing 
element from the business field. It places all competitors upon an equal foot- 
ing, gives them a common basis to work from, and leaves a free field for the 
exercise of superior ability and judgment. 

Within the past year I have resided in two large cities in which the book 
and job printing business is conducted on diametrically opposite principles. 
In the first city both employers and employes are organized; a minimum 
scale of wages governs, established yearly by contract; irreconcilable differ- 
ences are submitted to arbitration. A strike has not occurred in many years. 
The shorter workday problem has practically been solved by the men work- 
ing fewer hours when business is dull at a proportionate reduction in wages. 
A high standard of workmanship is demanded. The establishments are 
mostly large, well equipped and prosperous. 

In striking contrast is the condition of affairs in the second city. 
neither proprietors nor workers are organized, and competition has degen- 
erated into cut-throat rivalry. Wages are so low that many of the more 
capable workmen have gone into other vocations. Others have started in 
business for themselves in a small way. Scores of small shops turn out 
inferior work. They do not keep up with the type styles, but use material 
long obsolete, except in the backwoods. Typographically the public taste 
has been debased, and good artistic work is not appreciated. As a result, 
the larger offices, having facilities and taking a pride in their output, are 
deprived of a large share of their legitimate custom. 

In cities where proprietors and workmen are both organized, and a 
uniform minimal rate of wages and trade regulations prevail, more work is 
done, and more money is made by employers. Despite the higher wages, the 
publishing houses of these cities invade the legitimate domain of the cheap- 
wage ones, and take work from their very doors. They are enabled to do 
this because of the superior class of workmen they attract and retain, and 
because their profits admit of their stocking their establishments with the 
latest style of materials and labor-saving machinery. Poorly paid labor is by 
no means cheap labor, in an economical sense. 

Now, what would be the result if the leading job and book houses of the 
city last cited should organize and agree upon a reasonable minimal wage 
scale, and invite a conference with their employes with a view of entering 
into a contract, to be renewed annually? In the first place, a feeling of good 


Here 


will and mutual interest would spring up; the men would work with more 
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vim and heartiness, and a larger output with the same number of hands 


would be secured. Many of the printers now eking out an existence in their 
small shops would be glad to quit the réle of proprietor and return to work 
as journeymen. The one-horse printing houses would gradually decrease. 
The weeding-out process among the workmen would be reversed from the 
present order ; instead of the more capable and self-respecting being crowded 
out, the inferior would be the ones to go. A better class of general work 
would become the rule, and the public taste would soon become so improved 
as to be satisfied with the best only. 

The upbuilding of the printing business, when once thoroughly demoral- 
ized, is a hard task, requiring time and patience. But it can be done, and 
organization and concerted action by all interested is the means. As THE 
INLAND PRINTER Says, organization is the order of the day. It governs in 
all lines of trade and commerce. The wise business man is he who utilizes it 
for his own advancement. 

NOTES. ; 

THE Milwaukee Typothetz, acting upon the suggestion of 
the last national convention, is sending out a well-worded invi- 
tation to employing printers within a radius of fifty miles, invit- 


ing them to become members. 


THE Review and Herald Company, of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, lost its case brought before the Supreme Court of that 
State to compel the State Board of Auditors to enter into a 
contract with it for the State printing for the ensuing two years, 
on the ground that its bid was the lowest. The board showed 
that other considerations besides the price made the firm’s bid 
less desirable than those of other bidders. The Robert Smith 
Printing Company, of Lansing, secured the work. 


THE Milwaukee Typothetz is leaving no stone unturned to 
make the annual meeting of the United Typothetz of America, 
to be held in that city August 23 to 26, a complete success. 
The executive committee having the preparations in charge is 
composed of J. W. Campsie, chairman; Edward Bulfin, P. J. 
Shannon, N. L. Burdick, H. H. Zahn, August Wetzel, M. H. 
Yewdale and H.R. King. The chairmen of the several sub- 
committees are: Finance, A. J. Aikens; reception, A. J. Aikens; 
entertainment, Alonzo Fowle; press, Albert Huegin; banquet, 
John F. Cramer; toasts, H. R. King; badges, John Tainsh; 
carriages, S. E. Tate; audit, Henry Oldewelt; transportation, 
William C. Swain; honorary, William E. Cramer. 
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THEY ‘REPORT GOOD RETURNS. 

Your March number was a dandy; in fact, each succeeding 
number shows advanced improvement, so that the wonder 
grows upon us, ‘‘ where do you get it all from.’’ We certainly 
have had more returns from our little ad. with you than from 
all others combined.—Byron Pope & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE ARTISAN. 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M'CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department is to give a fair consideration to the 
conditions in the printing trade which weigh upon the interests of the 
artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Bulletin de L’ Imprimerie (monthly). 7 Rue Suger, Paris, France. 
Typographical Journal oo monthly), 25 centsa year. J. W. Bramwood, 
DeSoto block, Indianapolis, In 


The American Pressman Consinttity), $1 a year; 
Pampusch, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Australian Typographical Journal (monthly), 75 cents per year. 487 
Collins street, West Melbourne, Australia. 


Scottish Typographical Circular (monthly), 1s. per year. The Scottish 
Typographical Association. Address William Fyfe, 17 Dear street, Park 
street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


THE secretary of the New York Central Labor Union ver- 
bally gives the following list of trade unions which have estab- 
lished the shorter workday. It is not complete, but will serve 
for illustration: 


Io centsa copy. Frank 


Hours per day. | Hours per day. 


OCU as oy ca scwapa ve Secee  O) fl ORIRIREE CIB co cic-ai eticane meal oe 
INO 52a caves ya eaten oo eaten DRRITIE CUUOTE ba Sovaieccctacsne © 
RIE RNO rics voces sow ssage ohvie 8 | Piano makers . see os 
Brownstone cutters............... 8 Woodcarvers (twaive yonts).. agi 8 
PMO CULIOTE 065 6. osc ccnesees OO Steamfitters and helpers.......... 8 
BITUDE IN OUGS 6.0 h-6.0i5 icy nnsnsccaewaee NO Painters and decorators.......... 8 
i. OFA ee era aa eee D1 Pep OUMOMEORS asc cccss ss sadecsscss a 
Marble polishers and helpers.... . S$ | Caisson workers. .............40.. 8 
Structural-iron workers.......... 8 | Electrical workers ......<..c5605. 8 
IS Foe a ns wince san baal wae OL <a acne 0x4 eo Wk oe Gace 
Cement WOPOTs .«..... 0556.00 coe 8 | Lathers ...... eae 
Hoisting engineers. . ee we Housesmiths and bridgemen. Fone 8 
Tin and sheet-iron workers . soaee 8 Slate and metal roofers .......... 8 
OR IOER soso bakes sas sss SESS oe Plasterers’ tenders ............... 8 
POI 5.605 Sie sav 54 5s 0:5 «sea haw 8 RUOURNOUENE % 0, cicaied cd casicas ves 8 
I ee ockiciccoesd dessa MEITEOE WOTEETS ©. 5 nieces ones ke 8 
Tilelayers’ helpers . ahah sien anaikite 8 PED an cacore mesacesatastes @ 
Mosaic workers ..............+.45 8 Po ere ee 
Mosaic workers’ helpers ......... 8 Iron molders ......... 9 
Brewery workers.................. 8 | Sheetand plate-glass workers. 9 
Slate and metal roofers........... 8 | * Also Saturday half- holiday. 


Not one of these trades unions but met the same arguments 
that printers now meet in their present efforts to reduce their 
hours of labor from ten to nine. Not one of them but had to 
withstand the same criticism, undergo the same hard feelings 
and make the same disagreeable fight. Yet they succeeded, 
and the employers who thought they would be driven to the 
wall by their ‘‘arbitrary,’”’ ‘‘unreasonable,’’ ‘‘ extravagant ’”’ 
demands continue to do business. The workers have also 
increased in numbers, as the rolls of the unions testify. 

These facts prove that when discussing the trade union and 
its effect, it should be borne in mind that the subject is not sim- 
ple but complex. Generally speaking, the wholesale statement 
that raising prices by increasing wages must decrease produc- 
tion is correct. Proudhon said (and no one will question his 
sympathy or his plea for equity): ‘‘God save me from predic- 
tions ! but in spite of my desire for the amelioration of the lot 
of the workers, I declare that it is impossible for strikes fol- 
lowed by an increase of wages to end otherwise than in a gen- 
eral rise in prices; that is as certain as two and two make 
four’? (‘‘ Economical Contradictions’’). Mill wrote to the 
same effect, adding that an increase of wages to one portion of 
the workers is derived from another; and recently Senator 
Roger Q. Mills, a close student of such matters, reuttered simi- 
lar views to the Galveston Labor Legislative Council. What 
these authorities particularly had in mind, no doubt, is the gen- 
eral impression current among many trades-unionists, their 
representatives and sympathizers, that the ordinary trades-union 
tactics, by which wages are raised and the workday shortened 
in certain lines, are, or would be if generally applied, univer- 
sally emancipatory. From this standpoint their criticism is 
deserved, and the sooner the workers realize it, and go deeper, 
the better. Yet aside from this, and here is the complexity of 
the problem, the above evidence is compiled and offered to 
show that in all those trades wages have been increased but 
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employers and workers have not decreased. A contradiction 
surely. A case of fact again upsetting theory, perhaps. No, 
the theory is correct enough when applied universally, as 
stated. We have, however, to do with a portion of trade only. 
Prices may rise or wages may advance in a particular trade, 
but business — production—does not decrease, because, as 
before remarked in this column, of the general advance in busi- 
ness due to growth of population, the payment of the advance 
by customers, the tendency to decrease the cost of the mate- 
rials employed, cheaper transportation, exchange, and so forth, 
as well as the increased efficiency of the workers. This, at 
least, would appear to be a possible solution, and in any view 
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of it, there are the facts which upset the argument of those 
employers who talk of percentages, profit and loss. 

It should also be borne in mind that there are many indus- 
tries that cannot be included in a general application of the 
law of prices—such as railway, street car, telegraph, news- 
paper— which possess particular advantages, and in which a 
rise in wages does not necessarily mean a rise in prices. 

Now, while our savants with their criticisms and panaceas, 
our judiciary with its homilies on personal liberty, and our 
employers with their censures on individual rights, equitable 
enough though they may be, continue to practice similar 
methods themselves to derive a living, profits or salaries, how 
can the workers be fairly criticised for adopting such means as 
they can to secure a little more than an existence? A few years 
ago a congressman vigorously denounced certain monopolies, 
yet acknowledged he took advantage of them, and must do so. 
Not all are so frank. Did trades-unionists deny the privilege of 
organizing to others, they might be criticised; but they encour- 
age it. And who can blame a printer for refusing to inhale the 
poisonous atmosphere of a printing office ten hours if by organ- 
izing he can get nine? Whocan blame him for demanding a 
little less drudgery, a little more comfort, sunshine and air? 
It is not ‘blaming, however, we have to deal with, not a 
question of equity, frequently put forth to cloud the issue, but 
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it is a question of rake-off, and in that, facts prove the employ- 
ers’ theory is wrong, omitting the economists. They are not 
necessarily unfair; they are mistaken. There are some, it may 
be, who are only too willing to have an excuse to undercut the 
employers who grant the advance, and who can then hide their 
act behind loud denunciations of the union. Against such, fair 
employers might join hands with the union to advantage, but 
they are deterred from this through fear of strengthening the 
union and so create new demands. Experience again proves 
error here, for when trade unions secure fair working conditions 
they are content to rest, knowing there is a limit in such mat- 
ters. If they do not all know political economy they know the 
public, upon whom they depend for support, and also their own 
membership. The newspaper branch is evidence of this. 
Where good wages prevail, peace reigns. There is no agitation 
of scales or hours, the union confining its efforts to combating 
unfair competition and to relieving the unemployed by plans of 
its own which do not interfere with employers. In some trades 
employers have come to recognize this. The Iron Molders’ 
National Union and the Stove Founders’ National Defense 
Association have only recently completed their annual confer- 
ence in which all differences were amicably adjusted, and, we 
quote, ‘‘the president and secretary of each association were 
empowered to sign and renew the agreement for molding prices, 
and they were continued the same as for the previous year up 
to March 30, 1899.’’ 

Contrast this with the action of the Typothetz in refusing to 
meet the union's committee, in standing off in go-get-a-reputa- 
tion style. Now ’Frisco is fighting, Detroit will fight and so will 
Cleveland, we are.told. The question naturally arises, how 
much longer are the printers and fair employers to be the vic- 
tims of such nonsense ? 

THE UNION LABEL IN CLEVELAND. 


Robert Bandlow, secretary of the Cleveland Allied Printing 
Trades’ Council, takes exception to the remarks of President 
A. S. Brooks, of the typothetz of that city, in the last issue. 
He writes: 

The Allied Council does not grant and remove its label in the haphazard 
manner depicted by Mr. Brooks. Distinct rules must be recognized before it 
is given to an office; when the regulations are violated the label is taken 
away. Astothe Brooks Printing Company using the label, or rather being 
entitled to use it, I wish to say that prior to the organization of the Allied 
Printing Trades’ Council, Typographical Union, No. 53, had an agreement 
with the firm, and the local label was granted, which was exchanged for the 
allied label because there was no objection on the part of the affiliated unions. 
Later, however, the label was withdrawn because the Brooks Company 
refused to unionize its pressroom, the pressmen’s union having become con- 
nected with the Council. During the time the Brooks Company was not 
entitled to use the union label several jobs were given out to union offices by 
the firm, the label having been demanded by the patron, and this demand was 
the means of inducing the Brooks Company to again make application 
through its pressman, who had meantime become a member of the union. 

Recognizing that the Brooks Company, associated with the typothete, did 
not like to acknowledge the unions directly by signing the agreement of the 
Allied Council, a motion was passed by that body granting the label to firms 
who would consent to comply with the rules and regulations governing the 
label, and the Brooks Company furnishing such consent was once more 
entitled to use the label. Mr. A. S. Brooks must be gifted with a very short 
memory if he cannot recall a letter signed by him to this effect, February 22, 
1897. It may also be compatible with Mr. Brooks’ conception of honor to 
construe the requirements of the Allied Council to suit his fancy, but the 
Council is living under the impression that its rules are being lived up to, and 
it has no information to the contrary. 


NOTES. 

MARION (Ind.) union inaugurated nine hours May 1. 

Reports generally are that many printers enlisted for the 
war. 

Tue German Typographia, of Cleveland, has unionized the 
Deutsche Post. 

FIFTY-THREE hours will constitute a week’s work in Seattle 
the coming year. 

THE bookbinders’ convention at Toronto referred the 


shorter workday to a committee with full power.’ The new 
president, Mr. Weiner, was the chairman of the international 
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shorter workday committee of the Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
and good results are expected. 

THE Republican city convention, of Philadelphia, indorsed 
the union label. 

THE Klondike Miner, Dawson City, was to appear, and no 
doubt did, on July 2. 

CAMDEN (N. J.) city council has passed an ordinance requir- 
ing the union label on city printing. 

DETROIT union is already in the field for the 1900 convention 
of the International Typographical Union. 

L. M. Scunirzer, formerly of the Printers’ Protective Fra- 
ternity, is out with a sixteen-page exposé of that body. 

INDIANA GRAND LopGE, Ancient Order of United Work- 
men, at its recent convention indorsed the union label. 


THE grand council of the Royal Arcanum, of New York, 
has ordered that all its printing be done by unionists. 

THE city council of Philadelphia has passed an ordinance 
requiring that all contractors of municipal work shall pay union 
wages. 

SECRETARY PARRISH, of Butte union, reports that they have 
enjoyed the nine-hour day since 1891, with eight hours on 
Saturday. 

GLAsGow and two hundred and sixty other British munici- 
palities are petitioning parliament for power to levy taxes on 
site values alone. 

Detroit and Cleveland printers are not likely to fall behind 
on the nine-hour movement, from all accounts, notwithstanding 
remarks to the contrary. 

THE Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine contains over one 
hundred pages of reading and illustrations, and is set up in 
Cushing, presenting legibility and art combined. 

THE International Typographical Union has the largest 
membership in the labor movement outside the railway organi- 
zations, and the Cigarmakers’ International Union second. 


THE Railroad Trainmen’s Journal for May contains a severe 
editorial criticism of the so-called Printers’ Protective Frater- 
nity, and much interesting matter of a kind to educate its 
readers. 

Tacoma Typographical and Pressmen’s Unions have both 
enjoyed the eight-hour day for a number of years. Linotype 
operators receive on an average one-third above the union 
scale, which is at present a low one. 

WHEN asked to support a certain measure by political 
action, Stephen Byington figured out that, at the current price 
of congressmen, it would cost more to elect a congress than it 
would to bribe the one in existence. 

SECRETARY MARSHALL, of Rossland (B. C.) union reports 
the evening and weekly scale is now 45 cents, an increase of 5 
cents, and the job and time scale is $21 for fifty-three hours, an 
increase of $3. All proprietors have signed. 

THE Typographical Journal says: ‘‘Out of a membership 
of seven in Bismarck (N. D.) Typographical Union, six enlisted 
for service in the war with Spain, leaving the secretary with 
instructions to pay the per capita tax and hold the charter.” 

ARTHUR Davis has been reélected secretary of Boston union 
and Walter A. Metcalf, president. An item crowded out of a 
previous issue gave credit to Boston employers for peacefully 
inaugurating the shorter workday. Similar news is awaited 
from Chicago and other places. 

THE Cincinnati Chronicle thinks that ‘‘some of our mercan- 
tile patriots will dim the luster of Artemus Ward’s name as a 
humorist if in their efforts to secure free advertising they con- 
tinue to express a willingness to sacrifice the last employe they 
have upon the altar of their country.”’ 

THE Theosophical Publishing Company, of New York City, 
has been incorporated. Capital stock, $20,000; directors, Emil 
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A. Neresheimer, F. M. Pierce and H. T. Patterson. The future 
work of the Theosophical Society will be to build up a great 
international library of value to the cause of the brotherhood. 


THE House has declined to pass the bill excluding from 
America immigrants unable to read or write, and an exchange 
remarks: ‘‘If you feel sorry about that, try to cheer up. One 
of the greatest engineers in England could neither read nor 
write, and many a man has helped to make this country great 
in the past who could not read or write.’’ 


LANSING (Mich.) city council has adopted the following : 
‘* That hereafter all printing furnished to any department of this 
city shall bear the union label, and that in advertising for bids 
for any printing for said city the clerk is hereby instructed to 
make it one of the conditions of such advertisement that the 
printing contracted for shall bear the union label.’’ 


Joun A. Onyun, secretary-treasurer Allied Printing Crafts 
Union, of Peoria, writes: ‘‘In regard to the nine-hour law in 
Illinois, Peoria is ready to enforce it whenever the International 
Typographical Union says the word. We anticipate no trouble. 
We have assessed our members one-half per cent per month for 
a fund for any emergency, but do not think we will have occa- 
sion to use it except for charitable purposes.’’ 


THE unions of New York have secured a law against labor 
fakers, ‘‘ An act to prevent fraudulent representation in labor 
organizations.’’ It provides a fine or imprisonment for ‘‘any 
person convicted of representing himself or herself to be a 
member of or to represent a labor organization not in existence 
in the State at the time of such representation, or who has in 
his or her possession a credential, certificate or letter of intro- 
duction bearing a fraudulent seal or signature.’? A member of 
the building trades remarks: ‘‘ We will prosecute these malign- 
ers of labor every time we can, now that we have a law to back 
usup. Their principal victims are the men who still believe the 
fallacy that there is such a thing as a solid labor vote and that 
labor leaders can deliver it in blocks. Some politicians who 
ought to know better believe in the solid labor vote phantom 
yet.’’ Respectfully submitted to Senators Jones and Hanna. 


TEN large envelope companies have consolidated into the 
United States Envelope Company. Total output represented, 
17,000,000 envelopes a day, or ninety per cent of commercial 
envelopes. Charles H. Hutchins, president of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, of Worcester, Massachusetts, will be 
president, and Walter T. Morse, of Springfield, secretary. The 
companies in the agreement are: Morgan Envelope Company, 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield Envelope Company, Holyoke 
Envelope Company, Logan, Swift & Brigham; Whitcombe 
Envelope Company, Wade H. Hill Envelope Company, of 
Worcester; National Envelope Company, of Milwaukee; White 
Corbin Company, of Rockville, Connecticut, and Plimpton 
Manufacturing Company, of Hartford. The Plimpton-Morgan 
Envelope Company, of Hartfurd, has not sold the Government 
stamped envelope plant to the new company, but will retain it 
as an independent concern. 


CHAIRMAN Murpuy, of the International’s nine-hour com- 
mittee, has made an extensive tour throughout the State of 
New York, and many successful meetings were held. Albany 
union has voted to levy a one per cent assessment indefinitely; 
Troy has appropriated 25 per cent of its revenue, and Cohoes 
will levy at its next meeting. In Schenectady no nonunionists 
were found, and the union there will also assess. Utica, Mr. 
Murphy reports, is thoroughly organized; and Rome, with its 
little band, has an energetic set of officers. Both unions will 
assess. In Syracuse, nine hours has been the rule since May 1. 
This union is now making extensive preparations for the coming 
convention. Rochester is poorly organized, but a splendid 
meeting was held and the work started. An assessment will 
be levied. Buffalo is handicapped somewhat by the Zafress 
strike, and is now carrying a five per cent assessment. Niagara 
Falls.is a nine-hour town, but a rattling meeting was held in the 


Cataract office. An assessment ot 50 cents is on each member, 
and will do more if necessary. Crossing over to Hamilton, 
Ontario, Chairman Murphy consulted with David Hastings, a 
member of the committee. He reports fifty-five hours generally 
prevalent throughout the Dominion. Returning, a grand meet- 
ing was held in Lockport, and on a show of hands all but one 
voted in favor of assessment. Geneva is not very well situated, 
but the ball was started rolling, and it, too, will assess. Bing- 
hamton is in good shape and expects no difficulty in reducing 
thehours. An assessment is running. 

AT the June meeting of ‘New York Union President Don- 
nelly and James Murphy were instructed to attend the press- 
men’s convention at Cleveland in the interest of the shorter 
workday. The farm committee reported seventy-six men were 
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at work on as many plots, that the planting was about com- 
pleted and a good crop was expected. Fifty dollars per week 
was voted to the electrotypers and stereotypers of Philadel- 
phia until end of strike, which includes fifty men and twenty- 
five boys; causes of strike — nine hours, apprentices, wages. 
The ball committee reported net returns of $790.33. The 
Times chapel gave notice of motion to repeal the overtime law 
at next meeting. The percentage dues system was voted not 
practicable. The bicycle workers’ label was indorsed. The 
Detroit request for the convention of 1900 was referred to dele- 
gates to be. The printers’ monument was dedicated at Mount 
Hope Cemetery on Decoration Day. 

SECRETARY JOHN B. GREENWAY, of Grand Rapids union, 
writes us: ‘‘The employing printers of this city are again 
attempting to form an organization, to be connected with the 
National Typothetz. Several meetings have been held with- 
out results. The trouble seems to be a lack of confidence in 
each other. There is no doubt that an organization would be 
of inestimable value to both employers and workmen, as prices 
have been so cut there is no profit in anything. The Allied 
Printing Trades Council has been and is still doing some very 
effective work in furthering the use of the union label. In fact, 
Grand Rapids Union, No. 39, believes it has the best council 




















under the jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union. Its method of operation has been copied by many of 
the larger unions. The committee to whom the nine-hour matter 
was referred, made a canvass of the offices and found a few of 
the smaller had already adopted the nine-hour day. The larger 
offices, they found, objected to the shorter workday because of 
the cost of their presses and that they could not afford to lose 
the hour’s time. 

FUSATARO TAKANO, who studied at Harvard College, but is 
now back in Japan organizing the workers, writes to the Zaz/or 
of a recent railway strike, the first in that country, in which 
complete success was achieved, the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Japan Railway Company tendering their resigna- 
tions, and also the chief of the locomotive department. The 
government railway employes then threatened to strike for an 
increase, but the bureau ordered a raise of 1o sen on their 
daily wages, which averted it. Of the general movement, Mr. 
Takano writes: ‘‘ Habituated as the police authorities were to 
slight workingmen, they never dreamed that workers of this 
country were capable of inaugurating and carrying on any 
systematic effort as represented by the labor movement. Nor 
did they ever suppose that the cause of labor was able to com- 
mand hearty support of such well-known public men as Messrs. 
Saburo Shimada, vice-president of the lower house of diet, and 
Teiichi Sakuma, the well-known capitalist.”’ 





THE SAN FRANCISCO STRIKE FROM THE UNION 
POINT OF VIEW. 


HE INLAND PRINTER has been favored with the follow- 
. ing statement of the difficulty in San Francisco, by 
C. E. Hawkes, secretary of the International Typo- 
graphical Union Shorter Workday Committee, and president 
of San Francisco Union. , 

The fight in San Francisco for a nine-hour workday in the 
printing trades still continues without any apparent disposition 
to surrender on either side. The proprietors in the Typothete 
Association who made a compact to resist the nine-hour move- 
ment have recently refused to hold a conference, and the Typo- 
graphical Union, at a special meeting held on May 22, voted 
emphatically to continue the fight. The Pressmen’s Union took 
similar action on May 25. The pressfeeders and the stereotypers 
are resolute in their determination to carry on the strike. 

It is not necessary to make any argument for the nine-hour 
movement. Its justice is everywhere admitted by reasoning 
people. The question which remains for determination is, 
whether the demand for a shorter workday without decrease of 
wages should have been made in San Francisco at this time. 

The contention is made by hostile employers that we are 
demanding ten hours’ pay for nine hours of labor. We answer 
that for years we have been rendering an excessive number of 
hours of labor for a day’s wages. In support of this we sub- 
mit that journeymen in other trades everywhere work a less 
number of hours and generally receive more wages than the 
workers in the book and job branch of the printing trade, 
where the requirements call for a greater amount of skill than 
in other vocations. Again, the wages paid constitute but a 
small part of the cost of production, and experience shows that 
wherever tried, well-paid labor, working short hours, is the 
most profitable in the long run. 

It it claimed by those who oppose us that business condi- 
tions will not permit a reduction of hours at this time; this is 
disproved by the fact that one-half the printing offices in San 
Francisco promptly and cheerfully conceded our request and 
are now conducting business successfully on the nine-hour 
system. 

The disadvantage of outside competition is also advanced 
by the Typothetz as a reason for its resistance. This claim is 
shown to be invalid by comparing the scale paid in San Fran- 
cisco with that paid in all the principal cities on the coast, and 
as far east as any dangerous competition could be found, for in 
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these cities the hours are less and the wages as high, and in 
many instances higher. 

The settlement of the difference by peaceful means was 
made impossible by the arbitrary action of the Typothetz. 
The steps taken by the unions represented in the Allied Print- 
ing Trades Council to secure a nine-hour day were eminently 
fair. Some eighteen months elapsed between the adoption of 
the first resolution looking to a shorter workday by San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union and the date for its attempted 
enforcement. For many months all efforts to obtain a con- 
ference with the Typothetz were unsuccessful. In January and 
February of 1898 the unions officially adopted the nine-hour 
scale and submitted the same to the proprietors for considera- 
tion. Meetings were finally secured at which the claims of 
both sides were presented. At a conference held on March 1, 
1898, the Typothetz asked the unions to rescind their action 
and submitted reasons for the request. This was referred back 
to the unions for consideration. The first to meet were the 
pressmen and feeders, both on March 16. On the afternoon of 
that date, before any union could meet, an official communica- 
tion was handed in from the Typothetz, the essential part of 
which was as follows : ‘‘Since no consideration has been given 
to our statement, it only remains for us to notify you that we 
will not accept the proposed amended scale.’’ 

This abrupt action cut off any chance for further conference 
or compromise and was equivalent to a declaration of war. 
The unions were therefore compelled to fight. On April 2, 
notices were posted up in offices controlled by the Typothete, 
that on and after April 4 their establishments would be run as 
‘open offices,’? which meant that they would no longer recog- 
nize the unions, and that men and women in their employ 
would be compelled to work and associate with nonunion peo- 
ple and to compete with them for wages. This, of course, 
included a refusal to agree to the nine-hour day. The employes 
of these offices, therefore, did not return to work on Monday 
morning, April 4, which date was set by the unions for the 
enforcement of the nine-hour scale. 

All overtures made to settle the difficulty peacefully have 
since been rejected by the Typothetz. After the strike had 
been on four weeks, a committee from the Allied Trades 
waited upon the Typothetz and requested a conference. This 
was flatly refused, with the expressed determination not to 
recognize the unions in any way thereafter. This left no course 
open for the unions to pursue but to carry on the fight toa 
finish. 

Ample time was given the employers to adjust their busi- 
ness affairs to meet the new scale. We charge them with lack 
of fairness and a determination to break up the only organiza- 
tions which better the condition of labor, to that end taking 
advantage of business depression and the fact that we have 
large numbers unemployed through the introduction of machin- 
ery. 

The situation at this time might be described as a deadlock. 
Since the beginning of the strike, in addition to the time 
afforded them before the strike by ample notice on our part, 
the employers have not been able to replace the strikers with 
competent workmen. In spite of the present dull condition of 
business, aggravated by unforeseen causes, such as a foreign 
war, the typothetz offices cannot turn out work on time, and 
the poor quality of their productions, together with the practi- 
cal assistance of our friends and sympathizers in diverting 
work, is causing them a constant loss of patronage which 
amounts to vastly more than they possibly could have lost by 
paying the slight increase in wages. On the union side the 
men are remaining firm; but very few have deserted, and they 
mostly within the first week or two of the strike. It is now 


simply a question of endurance, for in time the workers will 
surely win. 

The most damaging element from which the Typothetze 
will suffer is the demoralizing competition which results from 
The unions have 


the absence of a uniform scale of wages. 
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heretofore guaranteed this uniform basis of labor cost upon 
which prices could be fixed, and have stood as a protection to 
the employing printers against unscrupulous competitors. The 
proprietors have all along recognized and admitted this valu- 
able aid to a maintenance of fair prices and stability of trade. 
The Typothetz are even now seeking to repair this loss by an 
attempt to agree upon a common scale of wages to be paid to 
their nonunion employes ; but without any fixed degree of com- 
petency which the unions establish and without any organiza- 
tion among the workmen themselves it will be impossible to do 
this, and the outcome will be an anarchical era of price-cutting 
and wage-reductions ruinous alike to employer and employe. 

In conclusion. Interviews have been had this week with 
the proprietors of all the offices running on the nine-hour 
basis. They unite in expressing their entire satisfaction with 
the change, and this in the face of constant pressure brought 
by the Typothetz and the competition of ten-hour offices. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 

BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. VI.— JOHN F. CUMMING. 
HE close application required by the occupation of the 

< | type engraver naturally calls for relaxation, and the most 

rational, while the most conducive to health, is some 
outdoor recreation or sport. Thus it comes about that one of 
the best cutters in the country is known to a much larger com- 
munity as an all-round athlete and 
oarsman. Like most engravers of 
type, he is only known in the rather 
limited and exclusive trade circle 
where the product of his genius finds 
a market. 

John F. Cumming, the subject of 
this sketch, was born at Harrisville, 
Pennsylvania, May 20, 1852, his father 
being of Scotch parentage and a tan- 
ner and currier by trade. The family 
moved to Wisconsin in 1853, and at 
the age of five, John says, his education 
began. His a/ma mater was a typical 
Western log schoolhouse, his teacher 
a maiden lady of uncertain age, who lived in one corner of the 
room. Here the young ideas were taught to shoot, while the 
various household occupations — washing, ironing and cook- 
ing — were carried on. Mr. Cumming remembers distinctly 
that gaunt, angular figure, with book in one hand while the 
other poked the clothes in the boiler or turned the frying pork 
in the pan on the stove. In 1861 the family returned to Penn- 
sylvania, where the father enlisted, and after the hardships of 
army life died early in 1866, soon after being mustered out. 
The career of the boy from this time was a checkered one and 
full of experience. After drifting around the West for several 
years, in the spring of 1874 he went to work for the Haskell 
Engraving Company, St. Louis. From this place he went to 
Meyer & Illig, and later, in 1879, to the C. H. Hanson Engrav- 
ing Company, Chicago. 

While in St. Louis, Mr. Cumming had gained a little insight 
into the type-engraving business through an acquaintance with 
J. A. St. John, a kindred spirit in the Modoc Rowing Club and 
its president, and at the same time the active, aggressive man- 
ager of the Central Type Foundry; so when he went to Boston 
in 1881, he sought employment at typecutting and was given a 
chance at the old Boston Type Foundry. He says his first 
work was an attempt to reduce a heavy-faced antique to a 
light-faced one, and it was a complete failure. However, Mr. 
Rogers encouraged him to try again and the work was 
accepted. For several years Mr. Cumming was in the employ 





JOHN F. CUMMING. 


of the Boston Type Foundry, during which time the rapid 
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appearance of new and popular faces attested his industrious 
graver. His first original series was the Dresden, made in 
four sizes. Then followed rapidly Munich, Lubeck, Soudan, 
Syrian, Albino, Copley, Banner, Record, Bank Note Roman, 
Bank Note Italic, Weimar, Facade, Century, Morris, London, 
all from designs furnished by the Boston Type Foundry. Next 
came Rubens, from a design on a railroad time-card, and from 
designs furnished by the foundry. This was succeeded by 
Mural, Magnolia Script, Autograph Script, Clark Script, Skin- 
ner Script, and Latin Antique (the larger sizes). During the 
absence of Mr. Rogers from Boston, Mr. Cumming designed 
and cut the double great primer size of Kismet. On his return 
the pattern font was submitted but not approved, and this led 
to his resignation, though before quitting the Boston he -cut 
Duerer and Gothic Slope. Two years afterward he was called 
upon to cut four other sizes of Kismet by Mr. Rogers, the pro- 
ductions of other foundries during that period convincing him 
of a demand for a type of that character. 

August, 1884, Mr. Cumming engaged with the Dickinson 
Type Foundry, and his services have ever since been given to 
that foundry, now a branch of the American Type Founders’ 
Company. Here he has produced the job faces so well known 
among printers seeking the artistic and novel in typographic 
effects, such as Karnac, Mother Hubbard, Artistic Elzevir, 
Caxton Title, Renaissant, Colonial, French Cursive, Masonic 
Text, Outing, Quaint, Stenograph, Jagged, Italic Gothic, 
Algonquin, Skjald, French Old Style, Grady, Algonquin Orna- 
mented, Cushing Old Style, Globe, Virile, Russian Stenograf, 
Howland, Elandkay, Elzevir Italic, Visible Speech, Cushing, 
Cushing Italic, Gothic Script, Jenson Old Style, Florentine Old 
Style, Binner Gothic, Satanic, Jenson Italic, Abbott, Vertical 
Script. He also cut music type, various borders, ornaments 
and signs, besides type for the blind, Greek, etc. Mr. Cum- 
ming says a good many persons do not know what they want, 
but he always finds it best to go along smoothly and charge up 
in the bill for annoyance and injured feelings. He further says 
most of his work has been seen only in the specimen books, 
but the books of the type foundries show large quantities 
manufactured and sold, while the observing printer will remem- 
ber to have seen all the styles enumerated above and with 
excellent effect. 

Mr. Cumming is not inclined to claim too much for his pro- 
ductions, but with characteristic modesty says he has simply 
cut such designs as were furnished him. While this is true to 
a degree, he is entitled to full credit for a very skillful handling 
of his work, and the thousand and one little delicate features 
that give his work the stamp of originality. He has left the 
impress of his genius in every font of type he has cut. 

The fondness for boating, fishing and sports in general 
followed Mr. Cumming from the West, where he developed 
and grew up, to his Eastern home at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
While in Boston, he was a member of the Shawmut Rowing 
Club, and for a number of years was stroke of the famous 
Bradford crew. In May, 1894, he was appointed Deputy Fish 
and Game Commissioner of Massachusetts, a position he has 
held ever since. It is his proud boast that in fulfilling his duty 
he has made twenty arrests for violation of the fish and game 
laws, and only failed in one attempt, when he ‘‘ got licked.”’ 





A COMPLIMENT FOR CHICAGO. 


J. Angus MacDonald, the well-known advertising man and 
former advertising manager for Jordan, Marsh & Co., of 
Boston, in an interview published in Profitable Advertising, 
has this to say in praise of Chicago skill and talent: ‘‘ What 
city does the best general advertising, in your estimation?’’ 
““Chicago.’”?’ ‘‘Why?’’ ‘‘There are several reasons. The 
first is, the writer has a more free, unconventional scope to his 
pen. He is not limited by tradition as he is in most Eastern 
cities. Then, again, the presswork and printing of the Chicago 
papers are beautiful, and the illustrations very artistic.” 
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REDUCTION IN PRINTING-OFFICE INSURANCE 
e RATES. 


Secretary Herbert L. Baker, of the Buffalo Typothetz, has 
issued the following report on printing-office insurance rates : 


PRINTING-OFFICE INSURANCE IN BUFFALO. 


The subject of insurance has been discussed in a desultory way for the 
last two or three years by the Buffalo Typothetz, but no steps taken toward 
securing lower rates till November, 1897. At the annual convention of the 
United Typothetz of America, at Nashville, in October, 1897, the writer was 
appointed chairman of the Insurance Committee, the other members being 
Mr. George A. Ellis, Boston, and Mr. William Johnston, Chicago. Soon 
after his return home, he conferred with various insurance men in New York 
City, looking for some plan to secure relief from unjust discrimination in 
rates against the printing business. A plan was finally evolved with the 
aSsistance of a large insurance brokerage firm of that city, which promised 
the desired relief if entered into by the various typothetzee members of 
Buffalo. 

At the December meeting of the Typothetz the insurance matter came 
up for discussion, and the proposed plan was fully explained. There seemed 
to be a general feeling among the members that it would hardly be right or 
fair to go out of the city for insurance without first making application to the 
local board of underwriters for lower rates, and giving the local men a chance 
to retain the business at more equitable rates if disposed to meet the Typoth- 
etze in a spirit of concession and fairness. The result of the meeting was the 
appointment of a special committee to confer with the local board on the sub- 
ject, and ascertain their attitude and disposition toward the desired relief. 
This committee consisted of Messrs. George E. Burrows, Walter Johnson and 
Herbert L. Baker. 

At the next meeting of the Typothetze, Chairman Burrows reported that 
the manager of the local board had been called upon, but that there was abso- 
lutely no disposition to favorably consider a request for general lowering of 
rates on printing risks; that the manager believed rates were already at 
lowest possible notch, commensurate with the extra-hazardous nature of the 
printing business; that he admitted that, in most printing plants, business 
was conducted on safer and more careful lines than a few years ago, but the 
business as a whole must continue to suffer because of the carelessness and 
shiftlessness of the few who still operated dirty, ill-kept establishments. He 
agreed to submit the matter to the board if presented in writing (which the 
committee did), but gave no reason to expect favorable consideration. In 
fact, he said making the rates was his business, subject to action of the board, 
of course, and it was evident he was against any lowering of present rates. 

Under instruction of the Typothetz, the special committee then printed 
some cards, as follows: 

BuFFALO, N. Y., December 13, 1897. 
Johnson & Higgins, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN,— In accordance with the arrangement between Mr. W. E. 
Low, of your firm, and the Typothetz of Buffalo, we offer the following 
amounts of insurance at rates indicated. In case you can place this insur- 
ance at rates mentioned, or at rates satisfactory to us, in companies which are 
acceptable to us, we agree to place the whole amount with your Buffalo 


agency. This offer open for 30 days from date. 
On buildings, +: Cae eee 
* contents, faeces. aceee met Bisbavcaseens 
Policies to be written on (Signed)..... 
blanket form, to be 
agreed upon. POR iy csratseea rere neeerea cies 


Most of our members filled out these cards, stating amount of insurance 
they were willing to place, and the rate which they would like to secure. 
The rates named ran from twenty-five to forty per cent below their old board 
rates. The total insurance in this Typothetz pooi was several hundred 
thousand dollars, an insurance prize worth a substantial reduction to get. 
Each risk was surveyed by the New York insurance people, and a return prop- 
osition was made, in which all propositions were accepted but two, on which 
the reduction requested was rather more than the risks seemed to warrant. 
On these two a trifle higher rate was named than asked for. Insurance at the 
reduced rates was offered in twelve different insurance companies, some of 
them very large and all apparently substantial companies, all under control of 
Insurance Department of the State of New York and authorized to do business 
in this State, no mutuals nor Lloyds. 

In addition to reduced rates, a blanket form of policy was accepted, 
making it unnecessary to divide the amount arbitrarily among the various 
departments of a plant. That this operates much to the advantage of the 
insured is evident. 

As soon as our members began taking out policies at the new rates, the 
local board of underwriters met every rate in board companies, and in some 
cases quoted even lower rates. None of our members offered to place his 
whole line of insurance in the pool, each one having some favored agency 
which he preferred not to quit. The action of the board in meeting the 
reduced rates gave our members the benefit of a reduction, not only on the 
part they placed in the pool, but also on the part reserved for their old 
connections. 

A totally unexpected result was a general reduction of twenty per cent on 
all printing risks in the city (except in buildings supplied with automatic 
sprinklers, on which reductions were made to fit each case). Thus the entire 


printing interests of the city benefited by the work of the Typothetae—and 
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still some of them continue to ask what the Typothete is good for and 
what practical results does it accomplish. 

The local board of underwriters deny that the Typothetz had anything at 
all to do with the general reduction. They claim that on investigation of the 
insurance field in other cities they found that rates had a general tendency 
downward, owing to reduced losses on account of improved safety appliances, 
and they therefore offered a voluntary reduction of rates. It is remarkable 
how suddenly that ‘‘tendency”’ developed after we secured heavy rate 
reductions outside the board. 

The net result of this insurance campaign is the saving of several 
thousand dollars per year to the printers of Buffalo. Non-members save 
twenty per cent of their premiums, while members save from twenty-five to 
forty per cent. It is a surprise to all that the result was so easily accom- 
plished, but it is simply another illustration of the benefit of working together 
unitedly for a common purpose. HERBERT L. BAKER, 

Chairman Insurance Committee, United Typothetze of America. 

BUFFALO, May 20, 1898. 





ESTIMATING NOTES, QUERIES AND COMMENTS. 
CONDUCTED BY JOSEPH J. RAFTER. 

Under this head will be included such notes and advice on estimating 
as may be requested by subscribers, together with such comment and 
criticism of business methods as may be for the best interests of the 
printing trades. ll letters for this department should be marked 
** Rafter ’’ and addressed to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience of 
readers. The inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders and 
subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suitable 
for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors 
and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BooK.—A simple, accurate and inexpensive 
method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. 
Prices : 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page 
and descriptive circular on application. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.—An invaluable aid to the estimator 
on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious combina- 
tions of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illustration to the 
customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PAPER STOCK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.—A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives the 
cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, and 
will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in selling 
goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE's MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of cover 
papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors 
of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green, and brown —colors most generally in 
use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great value 
to the printer who desires to show his customers the effect of a certain color 
of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 80 cents. 


SHOCKLEY BROTHERS & Cook, Oskaloosa, Iowa.— Sample 
referred to in your favor has not come to us as yet. If we 
receive it, shall be glad to comply with your request. 

F. B. S., Boston.—We would suggest the purchase of 
‘‘Paper Stock Estimating Simplified.’’ This book will give 
all you ask for, and is a valuable book to have on your desk. 
Order through THE INLAND PRINTER. $5. 

PERFORATING on cylinder or platen presses can be done 
very successfully by using steel perforating rule and soft brass 
for packing or tympan. This avoids ‘‘ puffing up”’ or gather- 
ing of paper dust, and can be handled in binding as if not hav- 
ing been subjected to the old system of punching through soft 
packing. 

L. D., Boston.— Deckle-edged papers are expensive and 
vary in price from 6 cents to 45 cents —the latter price for 
French and English imported papers. You can get the best 
assortment of Charles D. Brown & Co., 189 Congress street, 
Boston; Mittineague or Worthy Paper Companies, of Mitti- 
neague, Massachusetts, or John Dickinson Company, Broad- 
way, New York. They prove good sellers and do not require 
extensive composition — plain type, folding and color to match 
tint of paper; the result is an effective job. If you do not get 
what you want, ask us again. 

SAVING PRESSWORK WITH A NUMBERING 
William N. Grubb, Norfolk, Virginia, writes: ‘‘I 
page 623 of the February number of your magazine, a com- 
munication from Marcus D. Hoerner, headed ‘Saving Press- 
work with a Numbering Machine.’ I may be very dull of 
comprehension, but for the life of me, I cannot see where he 
saves by the method he gives. It looks to me that he makes 
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5,000 impressions to get his 5,000 checks, and has to be very 
careful that he does not spoil any, while if he locked his num- 
bering machine up in the form, he would get a good register 
every time and only have the same 5,000 impressions. Will 
you kindly give me ‘light’ on the subject?’’ Answer.—It is 
seldom that the space allowed for numbering will admit of 
locking in the numbering machine. Mr. Hoerner’s plan is a 
good one, and is practiced by all who have an eye to save time. 
If one sheet is spoiled, it is quickly changed back and run over 
again. Great care should be taken in cutting of stock, to have 
it trimmed to one gauge, so that when sheet is reversed the 
numbering will register. 


*“MAKING IT PAy’’ AND ‘‘MAKING A PROFIT.’’—Mr. J. 
Clifford Dando, of the Dando Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, writes: 

The writer was a little disappointed in your reply per March issue. He 
had anticipated a ‘‘ roasting,’ and in fact calculated the tone of his letter, 
which you printed in same issue, would be just aggravation enough to get it; 
a man speaks so much nearer to the truth, or to exactly what he means, when 
he is a little warm under the collar, than otherwise, hence in laying wide open 
for a ‘‘ roasting’’ had hoped that you would do it up to the ‘“‘ queen’s taste”’ 
and all hands be better for it. 

However, your predetermined anticipation, upon assuming the unenviable 
task of Estimating Editor, naturally forearmed you against showing any 
resentful spirit, and the moderate dressing given, while disappointing, had a 
soothing effect—one of those kind-regards-good-will effects—but you must not 
be let off at only that; the little job we were talking about is hardly worth 
discussion —in fact, it is a question whether any specific estimate is worth 
discussion, unless it is in view of the primary principles they might bear 
upon. 

If we could all be made to understand the correct primary principles of 
estimating, much of the difficulty would be overcome, whereas discussion on 
each specific estimate could be made endless. For instance, in your reply 
you start off with the assertion that you had stated the price was close, but 
could be made to pay. Now, the fact is that job could be made to pay at less 
than your figures; in fact, Mr. R. J. C., of Boston, in same issue, says it could 
be done for $11.89. It could be done for much less than even this and still be 
made to pay, not at a “ profit,” though. It would involve the whole question 
of the primary principle of estimating to explain how, and this means too 
much ; but this suffices to prove the endless discussion that could be main- 
tained over each specific estimate without result, or rather with very little 
education, because the lack of knowledge as to the correct method of esti- 
mating cost, or perhaps the lack of a universal method or principle for 
estimating cost, prevents any two individuals agreeing upon any specific 
estimate unless their methods happen to be identical. 

Why not, therefore, take “‘ primary principles of estimating and how they 
are applied” in arriving at the correct “cost of printing’ in all its allied 
departments for a basis of discussion? 

For instance, tell us 

What is fair average producing wages; 
-: = 7 expense wages ; 
department or direct expense ; 
office expenses or fixed charges ; 
profit, 
in each department (composition, press, bindery, etc.) on any given size plant. 

Tell us how the expense wages of each department can be correctly 
applied so that each hour’s work of each “ producer” shall be made to bear 
its proper proportion of it. 

And also its proper proportion of the department’s direct expenses — that 
is, the expenses created directly by each respective department. 

Then tell us how office expenses shall be proportioned so that each depart- 
ment shall bear its proper share and the composing room not have to pay part 
of the pressroom’s portion, or vice versa, and then how each hour of each 
‘“* producer ’’ shall be made to bear its proper proportion of the whole propor- 
tion the respective department must bear of the entire office expenses — and 
finally tell us how to work in the profit. That item is dead easy if we only 
know the cost — but beware how you go about telling how to find the cost — 
that’s hot stuff! 

But what's the use of our discussing whether 3,500 copies can be made 
ready and printed in copying ink ona pony cylinder in 24 hours or 434 hours? 
It’s all well enough (now that we are up in the band wagon) to say it could be 
done in 2% hours ; but whether the foreman, pressman and feeder in the press- 
room, who hustle ten hours per day, six days per week, would agree with us, 
or could even be forced to do the work, day in and day out, every day in the 
year, in 2% hours, is a question, and a very vital question when it comes to 
estimating. 

“It's easy enough to drive a horse to water,’’ but making him drink is 
different. F 

There is one favor the writer would like to ask: Please be very careful in 
sanctioning anything, and especially such plans for arriving at cost as set 
forth by Mr.R. J. C., of Boston, in your March issue. THE INLAND PRINTER 
is an authority, and anything it sanctions will be taken as authority by 
thousands of printers. To some extent Mr. R. J. C.’s method is on the right 
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track, but from the skill with which you are handling your department it is 
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evident that you either overlooked or sanctioned his basis of 306 days in 
haste. Why not take 313 days? 

Of course, 313 is wrong, but so is 306; the deduction of seven days is 
quite correct to cover holidays, but why not cover everything? How about 
lost time, dull times, etc.? 

Let us take an extreme: Suppose all the presses stood idle a day; 
wouldn't it be equivalent to a holiday? If R. J. C. will take all the hours his 
presses stand idle during a year and bunch them, he will find the equivalent 
of many days, or nearer 10 times 7 than only 7. Therefore, taking maximum 
313 days and deducting 70 days lost, we have a minimum of 243 full ten- 
hour working days per annum as against Mr. R. J. C.'s 306. However, it 
makes very little difference, as his ‘‘ total cost’’ construction is so radically 
wrong otherwise. 

He cannot exclude the composing room, nor can he use wages in conjunc- 
tion with operating expenses in the manner he has. What he wants to do is 
to find the yearly ‘‘average producing capacity’ of each department sepa- 
rately, adopting nearer 250 days than 306 to do it with, and using the rate he 
pays “‘ producers ” per hour as the basis of value; but here, again, he might 
find it more advisable to use nearer 275 days than 306 as basis to determine 
how much he does pay “‘ producers ”’ per hour. 

Then he wants to find how much yearly expense wages he has chasing 
around each department respectively, for this will show him what percentage 
he must add to cost of producing wages in order to earn expense wages. 
This done, he can add the respective totals together and find the total “‘ pro- 
ducing capacity’ of his plant or “‘ cost of wages.” 

Then he wants to find his total operating expenses (exclusive of wages), 
applying direct expenses to each department respectively, and keeping office 
or general expenses separate, 

Having gotten the ‘“‘ total capacity,’ he can easily find what ‘ percent- 
age’ added to it will cover office or general expenses, and having found the 
capacity of each department separately, this ‘‘ percentage ”’ will tell him how 
much of the office or general expenses each department should bear (or earn), 
and having found the items of ‘‘ direct expenses’’ of each department sepa- 
rately, he can add it to them and get the total expense each department should 
be made to earn, and by adding them together he finds the total amount of 
his expenses on a ‘‘full capacity basis.” 

It will probably turn him gray to solve the problem (writer is), but once 
solved, he can dead easily calculate that cost of producing wages per nour, 
plus the percentage he has found necessary to add to cover expense wages, 
plus the percentage he has found necessary to add to cover expenses or fixed 
charges, is what it costs him ‘‘ net’’ to deliver from each department sepa- 
rately. 

However, there may be differences of opinion, but this is the method our 
office has of working it, and the writer, like Mr R. J. C., of Boston, would be 
very glad to have you or him, or anyone else, tear it apart —let it be hot from 
the shoulder — no thin skin here. 

Answer.—Very true, you laid open a place for an attack, and 
perhaps many would have done so; however, we are not in 
charge of this department to ‘‘roast’’ any person, although 
capable, and would be justified in so doing at times. No one 
relishes the idea of being ‘‘sat on’’ when in his humble way, 
perhaps, he has given his opinion, which at the same time may 
not have been as ‘‘deep’’ and ‘‘comprehensive’’ as others, 
but was plain, practical and to the point —one that would be 
understood by all who have been through the mill, who have 
had the advantage of the ‘‘old school’’ and kept pace with the 
new and modern appliances. All cannot be as “‘ bright’’ and 
write as ‘‘newsy’’ as some of our friends, but our views are 
entitled to all due consideration. The writer appreciates that 
there is great difference of opinion upon the matter in question, 
and as we are after facts we see no occasion for making enemies 
and the department nonproductive of the good that is intended. 
No, indeed; I do not wish to be ‘‘let off’’—I am still here, 
but under a new name — Mr. Wiseacre. I may not be in pos- 
session of every known method in the printing business, but 
twenty-five years in any business should be productive of some 
good, therefore I am entitled to know a thing or two. There’s 
nothing further to be said in regard to W. N. G. (page 775, 
March); you have let that down easy and taken a new 
“‘tack’’—‘‘The Primary Principles of Making .Estimates!’’ 
which we will take up later, when space will permit, upon a 
friendly basis. The writer differs from you when you say 
there’s little education in a discussion upon small work — 
there is certainly something to learn, if we all lack the knowl- 
edge and correct idea for producing small work that you 
intimate you possess. We will not maintain the endless dis- 
cussion, but take up the ‘‘ primary principles’’ as stated, and 
try and get over it without turning ‘‘ gray,’’ by going at it in 
such a way that every printer, small or great, can thoroughly 
understand the scheme. We will build a plant capable of 


























producing $100,000 annual business and another for $25,000, 
and each plant to be of the semi-modern class—an average 
office. Let us hear from all in regard to what Mr. Dando has 
to say. 


PRICES ON JOBS OF STRAIGHT COMPOSITION.— Putnam 
Field, San Diego, California, writes: ‘‘I have read much that 
has been said in THE INLAND PRINTER on the question of 
prices of jobwork. Now, the basis of price is stock and labor, 
and on most jobs the estimate for composition is largely a 
matter of guess; but in case there is straight composition it 
may be reduced to a certainty by the thousand, and on this 
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question I, and perhaps others, would like the opinion of your 
expert as to the fair price to charge for straight composition, 
from small takes to pamphlets of, say, from twenty to more 
thousands, where it would be set by day hands, where $3 a day 
was the ruling wages, to be imposed and ready for the press.’’ 
Answer.—The writer will find it difficult to please all the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER upon this question. The 
character of every job, the conditions upon which it is placed 
before the printer for an estimate, the facilities of the office 
and the condition of its material, all tend to alter the price 
of composition. My method has been to divide the matter 
of composition,.and not estimate upon that part of the work 
‘ready for the press.’””’ For example we will take an average 
job, say 64-page report set in 1o-point. 

Composition (96,000 ems) and proofreading ........... 06. 0-ce cesses eeee $57.60 


Correcting and making up, 64 pages at 10 centS............. cee eee eeee es 6.40 
Imposition and lock, four 16-page forms at $1...........2-eeeeee sees cere 4,00 
$68.00 


Thus we show that the fair price for hand composition 
would be 75 cents per 1,000 ems, and if divided as above 
shown, the foreman can determine readily the time consumed 
upon each part of the work. Now, if we have 1,000 pages to 
set, make-up and lock, and only a small edition to be run, the 
price must be cut some, and can be done, as compositors 
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become accustomed to the work and more accurate. There 
are more ‘‘fat’’ and blank pages, etc., and it can be done for 65 
cents. Of course, circumstances will change prices. In a job 
office the lost time is on jobwork, too little being charged for 
composition on a bill-head, dodger or label — this compositor’s 
time should be charged at 75 cents per hour, and kept busy, if 
you want to make money. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those spe- 
cially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

Tue following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

PUNCTUATION.— By John Wilson. 334 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 

BIGELOW's HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION.— By Marshall T. Bigelow, Cor- 
rector at University Press. 112 pages; cloth bound. 60 cents. 


PENS AND TypEs.— A book of hints and helps for those who write, print, 
read, teach or learn, by Benjamin Drew. 214 pages; cloth bound. $1.30. 


Writer (monthly), $1 a year; 10 centsa number. Edited by William H. 
Hills. Writer Publishing Company, 282 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WoRDS AND PHRASES.—A reference list with state- 
ment of principles and rules, by F. Horace Teall. 312 pages, 6 by 9 inches; 
cloth bound. $2.50. 

EverRysopy's PockET DICTIONARY.—Contains 33,000 words, compiled 
from the latest edition of Webster’s International. Size, 2% by 5% inches; 
leather, indexed. 50 cents. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorpDs.—When and why joining or separa- 
tion is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical hats, by F. Horace 
Teall. 224 pages, 5 by 7 inches; cloth bound. $1.25. 

PUNCTUATION.—By F. Horace Teall. The effort in this treatise has been 
to reduce the number of actual rules to the fewest possible, principles being 
considered of most importance. 194 pages, 4% by 6%; cloth, gold edges. $1. 


NEw WEBSTER DICTIONARY and Complete Vest Pocket Library, by E. E. 
Miles, based on Webster's International. 192 pages, 254 by 554; morocco, 
indexed, gold edges, 50 cents; extra morocco, indexed, with calendar, 
memorandum, and stamp holder, gold edges, 60 cents. 

STRATEGY OR STRATEGIC ?— F. W. G., Fowler, Indiana, 
asks whether ‘‘strategic’’ is right in this sentence: ‘‘ Recent 
movements have shown our strategic board that the Spaniards 
are adepts ina boat race.’? Axswer.—A strategic board is a 
board (of any kind) that practices strategy in transacting its 
business. A strategy board is one having to do with strategy— 
z. €., planning action. The board that is named is called the 
Strategy Board, though that is not acknowledged by the 
authorities as an official name. 


Two Curtous SENTENCES.— The two sentences following 
were sent to us by a friend who thought it strange that we did 
not immediately discern their peculiarity. Who can tell what 
there is remarkable in them? 

‘* Pack my box with five dozen liquor-jugs.”’ 
“A jovial swain may rack his brain 
And tax his fancy’s might ; 

To quiz is vain, for ‘tis most plain 
That what I say is right.’’ 

THE USEFULNESS OF CAPITALS.— The Writer for May con- 
tains a contributed article with this heading, with some very 
sensible sayings, among which is the following: ‘‘ There is a 
manifest advantage in using capitals sometimes. They help 
the reader in determining the meaning of a phrase or a sen- 
tence, just as punctuation does. . ‘The Act of Navi- 
gation’ does not mean the same as ‘the act of navigation.’ If 
one refer to some legislative measure, then a capital is used 
with propriety. : I am persuaded that it is better to 
follow the good old-fashioned rules, and point to the slips of 
the newspapers as open to objection. Possibly something may 
be done by individual effort to retard ‘the passing of the capi- 
tal letter,’ which still serves an admirable purpose on the 
printed page.’’ Editorially, the Writer says: ‘‘Since uniform- 


ity is desirable, words, of course, must be considered in classes, 
and the rule for the class should be applied to individual 
instances, even though in the special case the use or non-use of 
These are good sayings, and 


capitals may be unimportant.”’ 
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worthy of acceptation; but, like many other valuable truths, 
they are more frequently ignored than accepted in practice. 
One New York paper, for instance, uses a capital B in “ Bor- 
ough of Manhattan,”’ ‘“‘ Borough of Brooklyn,’’ but a small s in 
‘“state of New York,”’ although ‘‘State’’ is far more truly par- 
ticular, or proper, than ‘‘ Borough.’’ It uses small initials for 
the plainly particular or proper uses of ‘‘ Capitol,’’ ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion,’ ‘‘Government,’’ ‘‘ Cabinet,’’ etc., though it capitalizes 
the plainly common use of ‘‘trust’’ for a monopoly, and uses 
many other needless if not erroneous capitals. Another New 
York paper is even silly enough to capitalize ‘‘ Republican 
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party,”’ because that is its party, and to print ‘‘ democratic 
party,’’ with a small letter, because it opposes that party. 
What are you going to do about it? 


Is THERE A DECADENCE OF Goop ENGLISH?— The New 
York Zimes says: ‘‘ We probably devote more time to the dis- 
cussion of what is the proper or improper use of language 
than any other people. And it really seems that with the 
increase of discussion comes an unfortunate decline in the 
so-called correct usage. At any rate, that any material result 
has grown from the discussion except to make people less 
spontaneous in the expression of their thoughts is doubtful. 
nike Purists who are egotistical enough to think that the 
public is interested in their discoveries are rapidly becoming 
obnoxious.’’ This seems to arise from public criticism of some 
of the language of an instructor in English, of whom the col- 
lege authorities are said to have been asked, ‘‘ How is it possi- 
ble for a man who doesn’t write good English to teach it?” 
It was another professor of English who wrote that it is “little 
far from ”’ criminal to teach only forms of speech from Shake- 
speare’s writings. That is very suggestive of just such a ques- 
tion as the one quoted. ‘‘Little far from’’ is as faulty as 
English could be. The particular intention of this paragraph, 
however, is to warn proofreaders to be careful in their chal- 
lenges of an author’s English, and more particularly in chang- 
ing it. Most authors know as well as most proofreaders how 
to write English. Yet the proofreader should not pass bad 
English too easily. He might well make a correction that 
would prevent such a criticism as this, from the New York 
Independent; ‘‘The Lounger of the Critic is ‘very pleased to 
see that there is to be a press censor at Key West.’ The first 
thing we would commend to his censorship is the excision of 
the phrase ‘very pleased.’’’ It is not likely that a writer 
would object to having this changed to ‘‘ very much pleased,”’ 
but if one should object, then of course it would be best there- 
after to leave unchallenged anything he wrote, no matter how 
bad. 


LONGHAND ConTRAcTIons.—A. I. B., Covington, Ken- 
tucky, writes: ‘‘I mail you a copy of the Writer, for June, 
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1889, containing an interesting article on ‘ Longhand Contrac- 
tions.’ Will you let me know what you think of this English 
method of contracting words in writing for the printer? Has 
that custom obtained any foothold in the large offices in this 
country? If it is practicable in Great Britain, I do not see 
why it should not be so here, especially since the typewriter is 
coming into universal use. I think if a manuscript or typo- 
script is legible it need not be written out in full for the 
printer.’’ Azswer.— The custom has not obtained any general 
foothold in this country, and as a matter of personal opinion 
the writer of this answer hopes it never will obtain here, unless 
there can be a systematic preparation for it. In 
the Writer's article is this sentence: ‘‘] am aware 
that many prominent editors object to anything 
in the way of shortening words in writing, fearing 
that copy will thereby suffer in legibility, and 
contending that what is worth writing is worth 
writing out.’? What is probably meant by the 
objection based on suffering seems to be rather 
a suffering through misinterpretation by compos- 
itors, since ‘‘ legibility ’’ is purely applicable to the 
quality of the writing, and contractions or abbre- 
viations may be written as clearly as whole words. 
That there would be liability to mistake through 
misunderstanding seems clearly evidenced by some 
of the blunders made by compositors as matters 
now are. For instance, in an office where it was 
understood that ordinarily ‘“‘ United States’? was 
to be spelled out, a compositor had in his copy 
‘“*U. S. Grant Post, G. A. R.,’? and set ‘‘ United 
States Grant,’’ etc. Adoption of a regular sys- 
tem of contractions of common words would be 
advantageous to reporters, but it should be supported by some 
equally systematic understanding on the part of all concerned. 
Otherwise it would greatly increase liability to error in print. 
Following are some of the contractions used in Great Britain, 
as given in the article referred to, except that in a majority of 
instances the last letter is superior, as in ‘‘ abt” for ‘‘about’’: 


ey _ ere. | 

aftn ...............afternoon impce.............. importance 
agn .. again impt............... important 
agst .. against Sere 

amg . among mtg .. meeting 
amt . amount BW os cncss sansagod might 
TEE notwg............. notwithstanding 
oe between OAS os: 6 oa 5.00 oa u OL 
chn . chairman OP Soi65 5 5'0053 5 5ae oe SOON 
circe . .circumstance oppy .............. opportunity 
dift . sees, adlrerent Ct RE Tyr! tg 
Gifelt ...........), Gifiontt | CAO RQUP PET 
difclty ............. difficulty sevl .. several 
extry..............extraordinary ” ET 

CVG ...........-.-. evening shd . Should 

ih ATE OES LESSER g 
genl...............general Ae eee | 
govt...............government EES 
at... . great a a ee a yesterday 


Not much study is needed to show that some of these, under 
some circumstances, would puzzle compositors not perfectly 
familiar with them. One of them, in fact, is the basis of one 
of the old-time stock of stories about compositors’ errors. As 
the present writer heard the story it was told of the office of 
the New York 7ribune, to the effect that when “ govt’’ was 
written for ‘‘government’’ what appeared in the paper was 
‘‘United States goat.’’? It has probably been told of many 
offices. In the Writer article this is said: ‘‘ That some method 
of contraction will sooner or later come into use, both in news- 
paper offices and in commercial circles, I have not the slightest 
shadow of a doubt.’’ We should like to have expressions of 
opinion from our readers. 

Epitors’ BLUNDERS.— Editors often write about printers’ 
blunders, but are not so often subjected to criticism for their 
own, which are even worse sometimes than some that they 
criticise. Here is one from the 7rave/er, Boston: ‘‘ Many of 
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the errors in books and papers arise from mistakes in punctua- 
tion. A writer in a ladies’ journal states that ‘it has become 
quite the fashion of late for ladies to take their tea in their hats 
and gloves.’’? How could punctuation make that good? 
Immediately following it is this: ‘‘The ladies suffered more 
severely at the hands of a provincial reporter who, describing 
the costumes at a reception, had intended to say that ‘Mrs. B. 
wore nothing in the nature of a dress that was remarkable.’ 
He was somewhat surprised the next day when he opened the 
paper and read: ‘Mrs. B. wore nothing in the nature of a dress. 
That was remarkable.’’’ This appears to be unjust toward 
the reporter, since he is not said to have written what the ladies 
suffered from, although his words might have been better 
chosen. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. It 
is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 

Wilson's Photographic Magazine (monthly), 30 cents a number. Edited 
by Edward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York City. 

Anthony's Photographic Bulletin (monthly), $2 a year; 25 cents a number. 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York City. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Bound in cloth; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Process Worker and Photo-Mechanical Printer (monthly), 50 cents a year; 
5 cents a number. Published by Scovill & Adams Co., 60 East Eleventh 
street, New York City. 

Photo- American (monthly), $1 od howl Iocentsacopy. Edited by Edward 
W. Newcomb. Photo-American Publishing Company, 20 East Seventeenth 
street, New York City. 

Photographic Times (monthly), $4 a year; 35 centsa number. Edited by 
Walter E. Woodbury. Photographic Times Publishing Association, 60 East 
Eleventh street, New York City. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Bound in full cloth; 
162 pages ; 47 illustrations. $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. 180 pages, 6% by 8% inches; substantially 
bound in cloth; fully illustrated. $3. 

Process Review and Journal of Electrotyping (monthly), $1 a year; 10 
cents a number. Edited by George W. Gilson. Professional Photographer 
Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. 

Photogram (monthly), 4s. 6d. or $1.10 a year; 3d. or 10 cents a number. 
Edited by H. S. Ward. The Photogram, Ltd., Farringdon road (close to 
Ludgate Circus), London, E. C., England. 

Process Work and the Printer (monthly), $1.25; junior Photographer 
(monthly), $1.50; Practical Photographer (monthly), $2.10. Percy Lund, 
Humphries & Co., Bradford, England, publishers. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. 
text-book on decorative art, being a sequel to ‘‘Lessons on Decorative 
Design,” by the same author. Bound in cloth; 216 pages; 49 plates. $2.50. 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRi-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on process work. Bound in cloth; 158 pages. Illus- 
trated with examples of three-color and half-tone engraving. The Profes- 
sional Photographer Publishing Company, Buffalo, New York. $2. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter 
on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown buckram, gold 
embossed ; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
= of three-color work there is no better book than Zander's ‘‘ Photo- 

richromatic Printing."’ The photo-engraver or printer who attempts color 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of Mr. 
Zander's book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific com- 
plexity. Fifty pages with color plates and diagrams. Bound in red cloth. $1. 


To LEARN ENGRAVING FOR NEWwSPAPERS.—T. W. Mc- 
Quarrie, West Superior, Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘I should like to 
learn how to make the cuts which are used for the cartoons in 
newspapers. I am in such a position that I cannot see any of 
the work done, and would like to know what book you think 
would be the best to teach me.’? Answer.— To learn line 
engraving as practiced on the newspapers, study zinc etching 
as described in ‘‘ Photo-Engraving,’’ by Carl Schraubstadter, 
which you will find in the list of books printed at the head of 
this department. 

‘““TWENTY-FIVE COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS OF ITALY’? is the 
title of that number of three-color prints put up in an envelope 
and sold by Brentano, 31 Union square, New York. There is 
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no imprint on the package to denote the publisher, though they 
are the work of Mr. R. D. Gray. While in Italy Mr. Gray 
made three negatives of each scene through proper color filters. 
On his return he made enlarged positives from the negatives, 
and from these positives half-tone negatives and blocks, doing 
every portion of the work himself. Pressure of other work 
compelled him to have others do the printing. The prints are 
very interesting, those of Pompeii being particularly good. 
The printer in some cases was unfortunate in the choice of his 
inks. The price of these exhibits of three-color work is 50 
cents. 

NEGATIVES ADHERING TO CoppER.— A. S. Angell, Seattle, 
Washington, complains as follows: ‘‘ For several months I have 
been using the ‘ dusting-in process’ for half-tones, and experi- 
ence a great amount of trouble from the grease used to keep 
negatives from adhering to copper. I first used sweet oil but 
now use vaseline, both with same result, the vaseline being 
superior, I think. My trouble is that the grease, if used in 
sufficient quantity to prevent sticking, adheres to the enamel 
and prevents proper development. Can talcum or other pow- 
der be used instead of grease?’ Answer.—The danger of 
the negative adhering to the copper is one of the drawbacks to 
the dusting-in process, particularly during damp weather. The 
use of a grease, oil or powder should be fatal to the success of 
the dusting-in operation. I can’t find any advantage myself 
in the dusting-in method over the enamel process, while there 
is much uncertainty about it. I would advise you to get Jen- 
kins’ book on half-tone and follow his instructions if you want 
to succeed at half-tone engraving. 

HALF-TONES FROM BLUE PRINTs. — ‘‘ Engraver,’’ Los 
Angeles, California, asks ‘‘if there is any way to photo-engrave 
blue prints, or any process by which they can be copied even. 
I have tried it, but as blue photographs white, I have given it 
up until I hear from you.’’ Axswer.—Ferro-prussiate blue 
prints can be changed to a dark shade from which half-tone 
negatives may be made—it is presumed that that is what 
‘‘Engraver’’ means by photo-engraving them — by the follow- 
ing toning solution: Make a solution of 1 ounce of ordinary 
potash in 40 ounces of water, and soak the blue prints in this 
until the blue is bleached out and a canary yellow takes its 
place. Rinse the prints in water and then tone them in 1 ounce 
of tannic acid to 30 ounces of water. When they are as dark 
as they evidently will become, wash them well in clean water 
and dry. The tone will not be a very pleasing one to the eye, 
but it is one that permits of the prints being photographed by 
the wet-plate method. Of course, blue prints can be copied 
perfectly by using a Cramer slow isochromatic dry plate. 

MAKING HALF-TONE SCREENS.— J. Jarvis, Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, writes: ‘‘In one of your issues some time ago, you 
gave a formula for coating the glass for ruling a screen on. 
There are a few questions I would like to have answered in 
your next issue. I think there are others besides myself inter- 
ested in this matter: (1) How to get an even coating on the 
glass? (2) Will an ordinary good grade of glass answer the 
purpose, if free from flaws? (3) What is the method of 
cementing the two plates together after being ruled; is the 
Canada balsam simply poured over their surface and then 
pressed together?’’ Axswer.—(1) You can get an even coat- 
ing on glass by whirling, as you do in coating copper with 
enamel. (2) Only optically flat glass should be used. (3) Can- 
ada balsam will dissolve the film through which you have 
ruled, so it cannot be used to cement the plates together. I do 
not know of a cement you can use. Those I used made in this 
way had no protective covering glass. It is safe to predict that 
after you have tried screenmaking for a while that you will 
wish you had never begun it. 

BETTER PRICES FOR NEW YORK PROCESS WORKERS.— 
The first practical movement toward bettering the engraving 
business in New York took place on June 1, when the Ameri- 
can Society of Photo-Engravers announced a definite scale of 
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prices. The price under the new scale provides for a net 
square-inch rate of 18 cents as a minimum charge for ordinary 
work, and a minimum charge of $2.50 for single cuts containing 
less than fourteen square inches. This understanding among 
the employing engravers to raise prices was brought about by 
a demand from Photo-Engravers’ Union, No. 1, for a uniform 
scale of wages. This union includes about all the photo- 
engravers of New York City, and the minimum scale of wages 
which they receive after June 1 runs from $16 to $25 per week 
for daywork. A plan has been agreed upon between employers 
and employes by which any difficulties that may come up 
between them hereafter can be settled amicably. The outlook 
under these new conditions is hopeful for process workers in 
New York, and the result is looked forward to with interest, 
for the movement of living prices is bound to spread from the 
metropolis to other cities. 


Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—AIl process men know 
how to find the proportions of a piece of copy when reduced 
or enlarged. It is usually done by running a diagonal line 
across the copy and bisecting this diagonal with two lines paral- 
lel with two sides of the copy. It remained for Mr. A. M. Prior, 
the superintendent of a large railroad printing house in Boston, 
to apply this principle to an automatic scale, which does away 
with the drawing of diagonal and parallel lines. The scale is 
very much like the ones already used by engravers and electro- 
typers to determine the number of square inches in a block, 
only that Mr. Prior’s scale is printed on a sheet of transparent 
celluloid. At one corner is pivoted the end of a strip of trans- 
parent celluloid, on which is a line which can be moved to the 
diagonal of any copy, when the whole shows at a glance the 
height and width, in inches, of the copy when reduced or 
enlarged, and at the same time it gives the number of square 
inches in the finished block. Mr. Prior is to be congratulated 
on supplying a device that will be appreciated by everyone 
having process work to do. 


INTENSIFIER FOR WET PLATES.— ‘‘ Reader,’’ Melbourne, 
Australia.— You are advised to give up the lead intensifier and 
adopt the ‘‘ copper and silver,”’ as it is called, used generally in 
this country since half-tone negatives became the rule. Make 
two solutions : 


No. 1.—Sulphate of copper......................... I ounce 


MUMOUR GS cuchsrasaessakacas Soe A . 8 ounces 
No. 2.— Bromide of potassium..................... 4% ounce 
Be eet 250 sisue WO ONORS 


Mix equal parts of No. 1 and No. 2 and pour on the nega- 
tive, after the latter has been developed, cleared and well 
washed. The film will turn a beautiful creamy white in less 
than a minute. Wash the negative again well and flow it with 
a solution of nitrate of silver, 30 or 40 grains to the ounce of 
clean water. This blackens the film, but if you wish to make 
it more opaque you can flow it with a solution of hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonium, I ounce, in 4 ounces of water. Wash 
well again, and if the negative has a slight yellow stain this can 
be removed by flowing on and off 1 dram of muriatic acid in 
I ounce of water. 


Deep ETCHING CopPpER HALF-Tones.—‘‘ Confidential’ 
writes: ‘‘One of our customers recently got some engravings 
from another city, which he claimed were, and we confess are, 
deeper and sharper etched than ours. Now, we want to be able 
to produce plates equally as sharp and deep. One of our men 
proposed rolling and powdering up as in zinc engraving after 
having etched and reétched as is usual; another proposed 
rocking the plate continuously as in zinc engraving. We are 
going to experiment in both these ways, but if there is any 
other way to do the deed, why we want, if at all possible, to get 
it.’ Answer.— The secret of deep half-tone etching lies in 


first making the negative so that the dots in the highest lights 
will print strong enough to stand a deep etching; secondly, to 
use the etching solution weak; and lastly, to keep the metal dis- 
solved by the mordant from remaining deposited in the etched 
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lines. The highest lights can be had by reétching. As to the 
strength of the etching solution, that cannot be formulated, for 
chloride of iron in solution varies in strength with each maker. 
Dilute that which you buy and try that first, then strengthen or 
dilute to suit afterward. The dissolved copper can best be 
removed from the etched lines by gently brushing with a soft 
camel’s-hair brush. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL CoLors.—The Lumiére Broth- 
ers, of Lyons, France, who have given much attention to 
developing three-color photography, now announce the method 
which they believe of most practical value. It is to print from 
the three color-selective negatives successively on the same 
piece of paper, the three positive images being superimposed 
in exact register. The sensitive coating used on the paper is 
similar to the enamel solution used in half-tone, with the addi- 
tion of a gelatino-bromide emulsion used in making dry plates. 
The proportions are: A 10 per cent solution of glue is mixed 
with 5 per cent of ammonium bichromate and from 5 to 1o per 
cent of a gelatino bromide. Emulsion paper is coated with 
this, dried and exposed under the negative made through the 
violet screen. When the print is developed in cold water the 
silver salt is dissolved away with hyposulphite of soda. The 
positive glue print is then dyed yellow, dried, and covered with 
a protective film of plain collodion. It is now coated again 
with the glue solution, printed under the negative made 
through the green screen, when this print is developed as 
before; it is dyed with a red dye and protected with a col- 
lodion film from the next coating of glue, which is printed from 
the negative made through the orange screen. This final print 
is dyed with a blue dye. The whole is entirely practical and 
has already been used in New York in the making of magic- 
lantern slides on glass. There is likely to be much trouble in 
retaining the register of the three superimposed prints on 


paper. nod ae i ee 


A COMPOSITE printing-plate has been patented by Stephen 
H. Horgan, and a one-half interest in the same assigned to the 
New York 7yribune. The patent is No. 604,472, and involves 
a method of combining a half-tone plate in a curved newspaper 
stereotype. In the illustration Fig. 1 is a half-tone plate, hav- 


ing two (or four) edges cut into spreading flanges, as c, and 
bent back. On the back 
of the plate D is a sheet 
of electrotypers’ solder 
foil. Fig. 2 is an end 
section of a casting box, 
A representing the 
outer curve of the box, 
B the letterpress por- 
tion of the matrix, and 
C the half-tone plate, 
whose flanges can be 
seen extending into the 
electrotype metal £. In making the matrix, a dummy is 
inserted in the form to make an indentation in the place to be 
occupied by the half-tone plate. When the plate has been 
inserted in its place in the matrix, the portions of the foil D 
which extend beyond the edges of the plate are pressed into. 
contact with the papier-maché matrix, and the adhesive which 
has been spread on the face of these portions of the foil will 
cause the flanges of foil to adhere firmly to the matrix and pre- 
vent the plate from getting out of place in the process of cast- 
ing the stereotype. This appears to be a most satisfactory and 
practical method of adapting half-tones for use in newspaper 
illustration. A great demand has arisen for this combination 
in illustrating Sunday newspapers, etc., and Mr. Horgan is in 
the front rank of designers for providing the mechanical means 
to that end. 
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Some of the most successful magazine writers devote their 
talent to the advertising pages.— Chicago News. 
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Overlay made by Beck's Perfection Process. Photo by; John H. Tarbell, Asheville, N.C. 
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PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be mailed 
direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses of corre- 
spondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but merely to 
identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be answered by 
mail which properly belong to this department. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


For MAGAZINES on presswork, etc., see also Department ‘‘ Notes on Job 
Composition.” 

CoLor PRINTER, by J. F. Earhart. The standard on color printing in 
America. 8% by 10% inches; 137 pages letterpress, ninety color plates in two 
to twenty colors each. $15, reduced to $10. 

PRESSWORK.—A manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 
apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and authentic work on 
the subject published. Bound in cloth; 96 pages. $1.50. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart. A concise guide in colorwork for 
the pressroom and elsewhere. Shows great variety of harmonious effects in 
printing colored inks on colored stocks. Invaluable to every pressman. 
$3.50. 

VARNISHES, LACQUERS, PRINTING INKS AND SEALING WAXEs; their 
raw materials and their manufacture, the art of varnishing and lacquer- 
ing, including the preparation of putties and stains for wood, ivory, bone, 
horn and leather, by William T. Brannt. Illustrated by 37 engravings ; 
367 pages. $3. 

WuiTeE’s Mutti-CoLtor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six 
colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown —colors most gen- 
erally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that par- 
ticular paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. 80 cents. 

HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 
book is a reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addi- 
tion to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood by the advanced printer or the 
apprentice. Several chapters, fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘ making ”’ the 
margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side stamp. $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF INK; comprising the raw materials and the 
te oman of writing, copying and hektograph inks, safety inks, ink extracts 
and powders, colored inks, solid inks, lithographic inks and crayons, printing 
ink, ink or aniline pencils, marking inks, ink specialties, sympathetic inks, 
stamp and stencil inks, wash blue, etc. Translated from the German of 
Sigmund Lehner, with additions by William T. Brannt. Illustrated; 230 
pages. $2. 

EMBOSSING MADE EAsy.— By P. J. Lawlor, a practical pressman and 
embosser. Contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, and much information not hitherto accessi- 
ble. There are nearly a dozen pages of embossed specimens in bronze and 
colored inks, each worked on a different kind of stock from the rest, to show 
the effect of embossing on various kinds of stock. Instructions are given for 
making dies from various materials readily obtained by every printer, also 
complete instructions for etching dies on zinc. There are cuts of the neces- 
sary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the dies when put on the 
press. $1. 


InK Dries Too Quick_ty.—E. M., of Waverly, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘ Our firm bought, some two years ago, two ten-pound 
cans of black book ink —a very quick dryer, so much so that 
it dries up on rollers and plate of press during the dinner 
time, leaving nothing but a crust on the plate and rollers, which 
must be scraped off before starting up again. We have some 
of Morrill’s prussian blue that has given us much trouble also. 
I have used a preparation, known as Peruvian balsam, in the 








A LESSON IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 

SyDNEY LAWYER (in Tasmania, to native) 
‘‘ Who is it, pray, resides in the abode at the 
apex of that incline yonder?” 

NATIVE— ‘‘ W-w-wot?”’ 

S. L.—‘* Whose residence is that yonder?” 

‘*Oh, I see what you mean now. You want 
to know ’oo ’angs out at the top o’ that blanky 
rise!""— Geo. W. Lambert in Sydney Bulletin, 





THE SPREAD OF EDUCATION. 


JOHNNY-COME-LATELY (watching the cow)—‘“‘ Say, 
deah boy, what is that cow licking?” 

O_p HANp— Rock salt, sir.”’ 

JOHNNY-COME-LATELY —“ Weally! I often wondered 
how they made corned beef.”— Sydney Bulletin, 
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ink; but this makes it set off and spoil the work. I must say, 
however, that the balsam helped the black ink slightly.’’ 
Answer.— A few drops of tarcolin mixed with your ink before 
beginning work will prevent it drying up too quickly. This is 
also good for washing up forms, rollers, etc. See May INLAND 
PRINTER, page 249, referring to the Delete Chemical Company. 
A small piece of vaseline will also be found quite handy to 
reduce ink; so will the addition of a little ordinary news ink. 


THE Bronze Does Not Rus Orr.—C. W. J. & Co., of 
Detroit, Michigan, have sent us samples of gold and green 
bronze labels, printed on fine enameled black paper, regard- 
ing which they write: ‘‘ Will. you please inform us, through the 
Pressroom Queries, why the bronze on inclosed labels rubs off 
after it is thoroughly dry. We have tried several makes of 
gold size, but none of them seem to work perfectly. Is there 
any way you can suggest that we can remedy this? We inclose 
you samples of the stock to experiment on.’ Axswer.— 
There is no need of a remedy for holding on the bronze on the 
labels sent us, but to have patience — give the work sufficient 
time to dry in. The bronze now holds to the enameled stock 
as thoroughly as the enamel itself. We believe you have a 
very effective gold size ink, but you must give it time to dry 
under the solid field of metal. A little stronger impression, 
with an even make-ready, would better the quality of the work. 
We have returned you the samples sent us, that you may see 
the error of your impatience. 


A CouNTRY PRINTER OF BROTHERLY SYMPATHY.—R. R., 
of Keokuk, Iowa, who is desirous of doing a philanthropic 
turn to neighbors, offers the following for publication, and 
while it may not benefit inkmakers, it cannot injure them 
either. Here is what he says: ‘‘Some years ago, I had occa- 
sion to use a certain shade of tint ink; but not having the 
desired colored ink to mix with white, I was ‘up a stump,’ as 
the saying is. Right here was a case of where ‘necessity was 
the mother of invention.’ I could not find the color I wanted 
in the town, and the work had to be printed. I went to an art 
store, and selecting a tube of oil paint, and mixing it with my 
white, obtained the shade of tint desired. I then learned that 
tube paints, mixed with white ink, make as nice tints and 
work as well—and, for many reasons, are preferable. Mix 
quantity needed for work in hand, as near as can be judged, 
and then throw balance away when through with. With a few 
pounds of 50-cent white ink and a half dozen or more tubes of 
oil paints, one can make any shade of tint desired, of course, 
in mixing tints you mix the color into the white — not the white 














A Fair TRIAL. 

Artist—“T'll give you five 
shillings if you'll let me paint 
you.” 

Mr. Harpup—“ Look 'ere, 
sir; I don't mind yer painting 
me, if you'll only tell me how to 
get it off again!"—/ack Eld- 
ridge in Sydney Bulletin. 
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into the color. Take about the amount of white ink that is 
considered necessary for the job, put it upon a piece of glass 
or stone, then add the color with care, adding a little at a 
time.’’ It is only necessary to say that in ‘‘emergency cases’”’ 
the substitute suggested does quite well: that is, for coloring 
up tints. Oil paints have been utilized by pressmen many a 
time before, where inks could 
not be secured in time; but we 
would not advise their use when 
the properly made colors can 
be had. 


MAKE- READY FOR HALrFr- 
TONE PRooFs ON A WASH- 
INGTON HAND PReEss. — An 
ambitious engraver of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who has a special 
desire to be set right, asks the 
following questions: ‘‘ Will you 
kindly advise me, through the 
columns of your valuable jour- 
nal, the correct way to make 
ready a half-tone plate for a fine 
proof on a Washington hand 
press? Also, how the inclosed 
letter-heads were engraved; that 
is, by what process? Is there 
published any practica/ book on wax engraving ?’’ Axswer.— 
You will find a correct and concise method of taking artists’ 
proofs of half-tone plates on pages 15 and 16 of the printed 
work entitled ‘‘ Presswork.’’ The letter-heads submitted have 
been engraved by the wax process, aided by the camera and 
half-tone screen, and a first-class draftsman. A valuable work 
entitled ‘‘Photo-Engraving,’? by Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., will 
be found a great aid to you, as it treats 
in a very practical way all the more 
important phases of modern methods 
of engraving. Both books may be 
obtained at the office of The Inland 
Printer Company. 





PROOF POSITIVE. 


“The cyclist always gets the 
worst of the collision. Why, the 
last Johnny I upset only lost three 
teeth, and I had no less than six 
spokes knocked out.”"—D. H. Sou- 
ter in Sydney Bulletin. 





Wants A GLoss on His WorkK.— 
L. N. H., of Fort Scott, Kansas, says: 
‘*T cannot succeed in working any gloss 
varnish (transparent, printed over type) 
that I can secure. If I work it stiff, it 
pulls off the surface of the stock; and 
if [ thin it with ordinary heavy reducing 
varnish, it does not have a gloss when 
dry. I used Thallman’s and Nathan’s, 
but I could not succeed with either. | 
wanted a scarlet gloss on an embossed 
job of cards. Can you help me?”’ 
Answer.— The fault, evidently, lies in 
the card stock coating peeling off. To 
overcome this you mixed a reducing 
varnish with the gloss varnish; this was 
your error, provided the gloss varnish 
was all that was desirable to produce a 
glossy result. Had you used first-class 
scarlet gloss ink, one printing could 
have been saved; the ink would have 
dried firmly and left a good gloss, which 
would have been greatly enhanced by 
the pressure of the embossing opera- 
tion. Any reputable inkmaker can supply you with gloss inks. 
However, when you have not got such inks in stock, and have 
gloss varnish instead, then use a little finely scraped Castile 
soap with the gloss varnish (or a small piece of hog’s lard), 
incorporate thoroughly, and the gloss varnish will lose most of 
its tackiness. But let the ink dry thoroughly before attempting 
to print or run gloss varnish over it. 

















AT THE PICTURE SHOW. 

“And these are works 
of art!” 

‘*Some of them; oth- 
ers are works of imagi- 
nation!’’— D. H. Souter 
in Sydney Bulletin. 
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CAN’T MAKE BLACK INK PRINT ON RED INK.—C. D. P., 
of Binghamton, New York, has sent us a copy of cigar-box 
label. It has a solid red center on which is printed the brand 
of a cigar in large black letters. The design and label is one 
of aseries of stock labels which are printed in large editions 
and sold to small manufacturers and dealers in cigars, who fur- 
nish the printed label to printers on which to print in their 
address or brand of goods. These printed designs often give 
printers great trouble, and here is a sample of one of the com- 
plaints that come to us occasionally. This is what he writes: 
‘*Will you kindly tell me the cause of the difficulty and the 
remedy in the case of the inclosed cigar-box label? The speci- 
men sent you has been through the press five times. The letters 
‘J. G. F.’ were first printed in bronze-blue ink, costing $2 per 
pound, At first the color appeared all right, but on sending 
the work to the box factory, it was found that the blue ink had 
all faded out. The labels were reprinted with similar result, 
there being only a faint discolor- 
ation taking the place of the print- 
ing. I next tried it with the same 
kind of ink with varnish added. 
The ink so mixed would hardly 
print at all, and had a greasy 
appearance. The last resort, and 
the sample I send you, has been 
through all these processes, and 
finally printed twice with bond- 
paper ink with some varnish mixed 
in it. The register of the sheet 
sent is a little off, by reason of so 
many printings, and the color is as 
imperfect as possible. I am stuck 
to know what to do.”’ Answer.— 
You evidently have had a very try- 
ing experience. The red employed 
in printing the label is a difficult 
one to print over by reason of the 
pigment and varnish used in its 
manufacture. Send a sample of 
the red label to a practical ink- 
maker (instead of to a printers’ 
furnishing house), and ask him to 
send you a suitable grade of ink 
to print over the red. If you have 
a good job black that has plenty of 
body and color, mix into it a few drops of oil of citronella, or a 
small piece of hog’s lard, either of which will likely cause 
the ink to lay solid. Sometimes the addition of a little steel- 
blue ink to either of these mixtures will be an improvement. 
Do not run the press faster than six hundred an hour, and take 
off the printed sheets slowly. 

PRINTING AND REGISTERING ON DECKLE-EDGED PAPERS. 
J. M. H., of Topeka, Kansas, writes as follows: ‘‘I wish you 
would tell me, through THE INLAND PRINTER, if it is possible 
to print sixteen pages at a time on deckle-edged stock on a 
cylinder press and obtain a perfect register; and if so, how ?’’ 
Answer.— It is quite practical to print small or large forms on 
such stock as you mention and obtain register. This question 
was asked over a year ago, and the answer then published 
proved the possibility of its accomplishment, as several persons 
who were then in need of the information given put the method 
to the test and sent us printed demonstrations of the fact. To 
begin right, the secret of all good register lies in making use of 
the same gauge edges of stock on the first printing called for. 
It will not do to substitute other distances on the edges of the 
stock, especially if the sheet must be backed up by turning it 
over. This fact becomes more evident if we take as an instance 
of proof the use of point holes and points, which must be fitted 
into on the first or reverse side of the sheet, in order to obtain 
uniformity of position on the feed-board, and thus secure abso- 
lute register at the second printing, whether it be on the face or 








AT THE MUSICALE. 


‘* | suppose a voice like that 
is a gift?” 

“Vaas; it certainly isn’t the 
sort one would be expected to 
give money for.”’—7he Bulle 
tin, Sydney, N.S. W. 
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reverse side of the sheet. This being plain, we next proceed to 
prepare a gauge front that will meet the requirements of the 
serrated edges found on deckle-formed papers and cards. First, 
cover the two steel tongues (which project from the feed-board ) 
with strips of bristol cardboard about one and a half to two 
inches wide; let these run flush with the drop-guides and fasten 
them to the tongues with strong paste, or fish glue which is 
more reliable. Second, face up the two drop-guides in a similar 
way, the width of face to be not less than two inches in length; 
the off guide is to be prepared in the same way as the two front 
guides. We now have a properly constructed set of feed- 
gauges for the irregular edges of the stock, and as these edges 





HASTENING SLOWLY. 


‘TI can’t understand a fine woman like her taking up with a Johnny like 


that.” 
“* Oh, I can—it’s a little one for a start!""— 7he Bulletin, Sydney, N.S. W. 


are rarely alike, some projecting in a very displeasing way from 
the more regular ones, there is, therefore, a certainty that suffi- 
cient of these edges will touch the gauge fronts so as not to 
permit them to ‘“‘flood’’ the gauges nor break the more delicate 
points on the edges of the sheets while in the operation of 
feeding them. Third, feed the sheets up to the gauges with a 
light touch; because if forced to these the edges will bend over 
too much or break on the projecting points. Of course, there 
will be very weak points on some sheets which are bound to 
give way a little when fed up to the gauges; still, with care, 
these exceptions will be infinitesimal. In any case, let the 
sheets be fed to the gauges in the same manner as when feeding 
thin folio or book paper—/ull to the face of the gauges. 
Lastly, if two or more printings are necessary on a sheet, or if 
a sheet is to be turned over for register, etc., then mark on a 
smooth-edge sheet of paper the eaact position of the three 
gauges employed in the first printing. Set the gauges so as to 
conform with the position of the marked sheet, whether the 
sheet is to be fed in as before, turned over for backing up, or a 
second form placed on the press foralike purpose. In the case 
of forms to be backed up, the off gauge must be set to the 
feeder’s side of the board. It is wise to have the same feeder 
on every printing of the job, and to caution him about the neces- 
sity of ightness and uniformity of touch to the feed-guides. 

TROUBLE BY REASON OF BLACK AND RED INKS PULLING 
Orr Coatinc.—A Pressman, of St. Paul, Minnesota, writes: 
‘*Inclosed I send you a couple of samples of printing. I have 
been working at the printing business for the past twenty years, 
but never have had such trouble before. The black ink I used 
on the job, I have been using on coated paper for over four 
years, and never had trouble with the coating pulling off. I 
had to reduce the ink so thin that it lost its color. The red ink 
I had the most trouble with. I tried everything known to the 
profession, and had to reduce the red ink with soap; but that 
killed the color. It is new paper that they are using out here, 
and I believe the fault lies in the stock. Both of the inks I used 
were fresh. The half-tone I had the same trouble with: the 
coating would pull off and stick on the cuts.’””’ Answer.— The 
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coating on the paper stock used on the red and black job is 
very good; that on which the half-tone is printed is not as tena- 
cious as the first. Still, we cannot account for the ink pulling 
off the coating on these papers, unless the printing was done 
during very wet weather, which would tend to destroy the cohe- 
siveness of the coating matter. Such a condition of atmos- 
phere would also act disadvantageously on the inking rollers, 
and, necessarily, on their effectiveness in distributing and laying 
on the inks. Any, or all of these causes, would help to increase 
your trouble with both paper and ink. The statement that you 
have been using the same kind of black ink on coated paper 
for over four years does not enter into this question as a guar- 
antee that it was not the fault of the ink; because it is a rare 
thing to get exactly the same color, grade and working merits 
in a second or third shipment of black ink. Soap (that is if 
you used pure castile) should not dull the color of red ink, 
unless you mixed in too much, or the color of the red was infe- 
rior. Brown soap is injurious to delicate colors because of 
alkalies. Hereafter, mix into any color of ink a small bit of 
hog’s lard, because this will help to shorten the varnish em- 
ployed in making inks. We would like to be able to compli- 
ment you on the make-ready of the cuts in the two jobs, but 
cannot do so in view of the fact that these have not been 
treated with substantial overlays. Had you made a full set of 
good cut-out overlays for the building and the foot-gear circu- 
lars, a much better result could have been obtained. 

New Patents.— Another form of duplex web printing 
machine is brought to notice this month by a patent of H. F. 
Bechman’s, assigned to the Cox Company, of Battle Creek. It 
is No. 604,293, and an improvement on a machine patented by 
Joseph L. Cox, two years ago. The peculiarity of this 
machine lies in the fact that both the bed and the cylinders 
reciprocate. The stroke of the bed is shortened by allowing 





No. 604,293. 


the cylinders to travel in an opposite direction, and as a conse- 
quence the speed of the press is increased. A pinion-and-rack 
device, g' and g*, is introduced to alter the printing speed at 
desired points. The cylinders oscillate — that is, rotate first in 
one direction, then in the other. One cylinder prints during the 
travel in one direction, and the other cylinder takes the sheet 
and prints on the second side on the return stroke. The paper 
is fed from the roll, perforated, and then separated from the 
web by the pull of the cylinder grippers, since the cylinders 
travel faster than the tapes. 





No. 602,896. 


L. C. Crowell has patented and assigned to the Hoes a 
mechanism, attachable to a web newspaper press, for placing a 
staple in the corner of a newspaper after folding, so that it 
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cannot be returned after being read, by any unscrupulous news- 
dealer, claiming it to be an unsold copy. See illustration, 
patent No. 602,896. 

A new bed movement, patented (No. 602,840) by William 
C. Duryea, of Blawenburg, New Jersey, 
employs the spiral pinion shown in the 
drawing, which works in a rack-hanger, 
in such a manner that the difference in 
diameter of the pinion at different points 
accomplishes the desired variations in 
speed of the bed. 

The Chandler & Price Gordon has 
received another improvement by F. A. 
Burnham, in a noiseless disk-motion, the subject of patent No. 


























603,496. In place of the usual pawl, that makes such a rattle 
against the ink disk, the lever L is given a toothed segment 8, 
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that meshes with another segment 4. This latter segment bears 
a clutch, 7, that grips the rim, 6, on the ink disk, and rotates it 
noiselessly. 

Patent 604,148, owned by the Campbell Company, in the 
name of John T. Hawkins, was filed ten years ago, and has 
only just been issued. It describes a means for clamping a 
curved plate to a cylinder, by means of ‘‘straining-strips’’ and 
screws. 


THE BECK OVERLAY PROCESS AND MAKE-READY METH- 
ops.— A pressman signing himself ‘‘F. B.,’’ writes from Lon- 
don, England, as follows: ‘‘I have read with very great interest 
the article on overlays in your March issue. I myself have 
made a special study of process work, but entirely self-taught; 
the result is that I find the method expounded by Mr. Beck is 
my own, with one exception — the method of sticking them up. 
I pull an impression on the cylinder sheet, and then stick them 
on to it, and cover up, and if the overlay has been correctly 
cut there is no more making ready needed. I have worked on 
the American Miehle, Cottrell, and the German pyramid ink- 
ing machine; the latter I find gives the best result, as far as a 
printed impression goes; but, taken altogether, it is a cumbrous 
machine to work, and the output is far behind the American 
machines. Why does it give a better result? First, because 
the inking of the form roller is continual; second, the circum- 
ference of the cylinder is made perfect without the assistance of 
a thick board held on by a calico, both of which, in my opin- 
ion, are detrimental to half-tone work. I much prefer the bare 
cylinder (made as true and smooth as is possible), that needs a 
coating of six sheets (about the thickness of THE INLAND 
PRINTER cover), which, when the job is ready to print would 
be reduced. I contend that a piece of tissue paper on top in 
the making ready will have more beneficial effect under these 
conditions than if there was a calico and board below it. I 
am prepared to test my statement by submitting a sheet of my 
work (half-tone) for your judgment. 





You cannot afford to slavishly copy another man’s advertise- 
ments. By so doing you lose all the flavor of individuality that 
makes advertisements, no less than persons, agreeable and 
characteristic.—Frinters’ Ink. 
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NOTES ON PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING. 


BY A BOOKBINDER. 


In this department it is purposed to give such notes and answers to 
inquiries as may beof value to the bookbinding trade, as well as to fur- 
nish a medium for the interchange of opinion on matters of interest to 
bookbinders generally. It will be the effort of the conductor of this 
department to answer all inquiries as promptly as possible, but as some 
matters require research, unavoidable delays must be expected. No 
inquiries suitable for answer in this department will be answered by 
mail. 

The following publications on the subject of bookbinding, while not 
attempting to cover the entire ground, are of value to the novice and of inter- 
est to bookbinders generally. They are listed here to save inquiry and for 
the convenience of readers, and will be added to from time to time. 


MANUAL OF THE ART OF BOOKBINDING.— By James B. Nicholson. 317 


pages, 5 by 8 inches. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird & Co. Chicago: 
The Inland Printer Company. $2.25. 

BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane, illustrated with 156 
engravings. 184 pages, 5 by 744 inches. London: L. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. 


Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. $1. 

BOOKBINDING. — By J. W. Zaehnsdorf, with plates and diagrams. 200 
pages, 4% by7 inches. London: George Bell & Sons, York street, Covent 
Garden. Chicago: The Inland Printer Company. $1.75. 

PROCESS FOR PADDING.— The Commercial Printing Com- 
pany, Sedalia, Ohio, inquires: ‘‘Can you inform me where I 
can purchase the ‘Johnson Process’ for padding?”’ Axswer.— 
The Burrage Paper Company, 227 William street, New York, 
are the proprietors of the Johnson process. A satisfactory 
process is to use fish glue with perhaps a drop of glycerin, 
and while the glue is still wet rub into it a piece of cheese cloth. 


Miss Norpuoor’s Art Binpincs.— Miss Nordhoof and 
her works have been extensively exploited in many magazines 
and newspapers. She is cited among advanced women as one 
venturing on a new field. Her bindings are certainly drawing 
considerable attention and command a good price. At her 
bindery in New York are gathered a number of enthusiastic 
young women all anxiously striving after the beauties and 
mysteries of the art, and some years hence these same young 
women will be giving points to our so-called art bookbinders. 


CHEAP BINDING FOR I12MO VOLUMES.— Bindery foreman, 
the Evening Advertiser, Colorado, writes: ‘‘The Advertiser 
has received an order to print and bind 500 12mo volumes. It 
is a history of the residents of this town who served in the 
Civil War. I have been asked to furnish an attractive binding, 
at the same time keeping the figure low. Can THE INLAND 
PRINTER make a suggestion that will help me out?’’ Axswer.— 
The cheapest binding, of course, would be a common cloth 
neatly blanked and stamped in gold. If you wish an attractive 
library binding, that at the same time is cheap, we will advise 
the following: Make a half-bound case, using a pebble-grained 
common red No. 86, Pattern J, for the back and corners. On 
the sides use a good waved marbled paper, red with a white or 
gold vein. Before pasting the sides, blank a line along the edge 
of the cloth on the back and corners, just where the paper is to 
overlap it. In this way the siding can be done accurately. 
With a flat piece of brass blank out space on the back for title; 
also blank a fillet line at top and bottom of back, and then 
stamp title in gold on the blanked space. This cover should 
not cost over 4% cents, and if neatly executed will make an 
attractive binding. If the edges are cut rough with a gilt top, 
the final effect will be improved. 

Books ON BINDING AND CHEAP PROCESSES.— W. C. M., 
Princess Anne, Maryland, writes: ‘‘ Kindly send list of best 
books on bookbinding for a country office. I want to do mag- 
azine binding principally. Also outline the cheapest plan to 
pursue.’”’ Anzswer.— We cannot do better than to refer you to 
the books named at the head of this column for instruction. 
Very little is required to install a bindery such as you desire. 
Presuming that your office boasts a cutter of some kind, the 
other machinery and tools can be provided at small cost. 
Board cutting can be done on your cutter, but board shears are 
so useful as to be almost a necessity. Then secure one or two 
sewing benches, a wooden press with two wood screws for 
backing, sawing out, edge gilding, etc., and a standing press, 
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no matter how humble, for pressing the books before cutting 
and after binding. Next a binders’ glue pot and glue brush, 
several paste brushes, a dozen large bowls, and an assortment 
of sponges, coarse and fine. To the finisher’s bench attach a 
wooden vise to hold the volume firmly while working. He 
also requires a gold-cushion made by stretching a piece of calf, 
wrong side out, over a padded board, about 8 by 15 inches; a 
gold-knife, and a pallet to hold type. Brass or copper-faced 
type are preferable, and yet if in good condition fine work can 
be done with ordinary lead type from the printing office. With 
this simple equipment the very finest work can be done, job 
binding in any case being more a matter of skill than tools. 
Procure a catalogue from a bookbinders’ stockhouse, and you 
will find all the above named articles listed. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


BY EMANUEL F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited from 
lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Differences 
of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful 
consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly E. F. Wagner, 4 New 
Chambers street, New York. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


For OTHER MAGAZINES on lithography, see also department ‘‘ Notes on 
Job Composition.” 
_ THE COLOR PRINTER, by J. 
Printer Company. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, by George Fritz. 
$1.50. G. Gennert, New York. 


F. Earhart. Reduced to $10. The Inland 


Translated by E. G. Wall, 


CycLopepic PHOTOGRAPHY, by Edward L. Wilson, Ph.D. 552 pages; 
illustrated. $4. The Inland Printer Company. 
SomE MASTERS IN LITHOGRAPHY, by Atherton Curtis. Illustrated. 


Limited edition. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $12. 

First STEP IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by F. Dundas Todd, editor of the Pho/o- 
Beacon. 52 pages. 25 cents. The Inland Printer Company. 

National Lithographer (monthly), $1.50 per year. The eee Lithog- 
rapher Publishing Company, 14 Reade street, New York City. 

Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker (monthly), 6m. per year, 6opf. a num- 
ber. Ernst Morgenstern, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 

Printing Times and Lithographer (monthly), 5s. a year, 6d. a number. 
Lewis Hepworth & Co., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria street, London, E. C 
England. 

EXPOSURE 


TABLES, by F. Dundas Todd, editor of the Photo-Beacon. 


All about exposing; the various makes of plates, stops, light. 25 cents. 
The Inland Printer Company. 
LrEssSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN, by Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 


Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. 173 pages; 34 plates. $2. The Inland Printer Company. 

The Litho-Gazette, organ of the International Lithographic Artists’ and 
Engravers’ T. and P. Association of the United States and Canada. Sub- 
scription, 25 cents per year. The Inland Printer Company, or 234 Cambridge 
avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN, by Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
on anoengg the fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. 216 
pages; 49 plates. $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. Describes 
very ably all the processes of photography ; ; valuable to the lithographer 
who wishes to obtain a clear knowledge of the tools and materials he is 
working with when engaged in photographic work. The Inland Printer 
Company. $3. 

STYLE —IN THE FINE ARTS AND THE WORKSHOP. First series treats 
of The Ideal Man, in the Art of All Times, beginning with “ The Antique.” 
This series is to appear in forty-two parts, ae each twelve plates. 
Price per part, 35 cents; sold separately. Published by G. Hirth, Leipzig. 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. This is a timely work, compiled by 
Dr. Heinrich Bulle, of Munich, and can be recommended to all progressive 
lithographers and artisans as a most necessary auxiliary to the designing 
table. “Phe other subjects to follow are: Custom and Costumes of Nations ; 
The Animal in Myth and Fable; The Plant in Ornamentation ; Exterior 
Architecture; Interior Decoration; Textile Art; Ceramics; Heraldry and 
Armor; Medallions; Allegories ; Lettering, etc. 


THE ALUMINOGRAPHIC PEN.—In working on roughly 
grained plates such as zinc or aluminum, the aluminographic 
pen is a great improvement over the old style. These pens are 
used extensively in France. A friend working in one of the 
large establishments in Paris having sent some to me for a trial, 
I can say that they have done all that was claimed for them. 
Litho material dealers ought to keep these pens in stock. 

BRUSHES FOR APPLYING STRONG ACIDS OR ALKALINE 
SOLUTIONS TO ZINC OR ALUMINUM PLATEsS.—S. & G., 
Rochester, New York: The ordinary brushes would certainly 


not stand such a test as you have described in your letter, for 
purposes of alteration on metal plates. 


Where strong caustic 
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solutions or pure acids are used the brushes are made of fine 
threads of glass or aluminum wire. You will find most every- 
thing for the allographic or zinc process at Fuchs & Lang, 29 
Warren street, New York City; F. Corn, 120 Elm street, New 
York City, or Aluminum Plate & Press Company, New York 
City. 

Is Zinc A USEFUL SUBSTITUTE FOR LITHO STONE ?— The 
question has been asked: ‘‘ What kind of plate was used to 
print the 47 by 75 inch picture, ‘The Awakening,’ at The A. 
Noble Lithographic Establishment, in St. Louis?’’ Axszwer.— 
The work was printed from fifteen patent prepared zinc plates, 
manufactured by the Franklin. Manufacturing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The work was examined by litho- 
graphic experts and pronounced by them to be ‘‘an artistic 
creation and a model of good printing.’’ The bill for these 
plates was in the neighborhood of ¢$1oo. For stone it would 
have been about $4,000. 

LEAD- PENCIL DRAWINGS UPON ZINC OR ALUMINUM 
PLATES.— A number of exquisite drawings have been sent to 
me by Mrs. W. Km., of Baltimore, made with lead pencils of 
different grades of softness direct upon aluminum plates, and 
impressions taken therefrom. Delightfully airy, refined and 
artistic are the rococo ornaments and cupids, flowers, etc.; also 
a landscape with a misty distance, and rich and shadowy foliage 
in the foreground. These impressions show all the character- 
istics of real lead-pencil drawings, and I believe, by proper 
treatment in printing, will yield as many impressions as work 
done with the crayon. Noting the extreme sensitiveness of 
zinc, such work can, no doubt, be done equally as well on that 
metal. 

PROGRESS OF LITHOGRAPHIC METHODsS.— Scattering straws 
show the direction of an agitated current. The foremost press 
builders of all countries are constructing rotary presses for the 
use of metal surface printing. Lithographic stone supply 
houses are going out of business; others more progressive are 
taking up metal surface printing plates along with stone. My 
predictions of long ago are being realized: Typographic and 
lithographic methods will reach a point where they will meet. 
The simple, rapid transfer will succeed the time-robbing relief 
etching. The artistic product of the lithographer will soon be 
run off on the type-press; no more ‘‘cradle’’ for rocking the 
lithographic stone, but the revolution of the cylinder, on the plan 
of old mother earth. That indicates progress. 

PREPARING AN ORDINARY PEN FOR DRAWING ON ALU- 
MINUM OR ZINC PLATES.—S. A. P., Philadelphia: Regarding 
your complaint, found in 
drawing very fine lines on 
aluminum plates, I 
Fig. 2 would suggest the method 
of Mr. Bodicker (art and 
process expert of the 
Aluminum Plate and 
Press Company) of cut- 
ting off the shoulders of an ordinary Brandauer pen, as shown 
in the drawing herewith. This prevents spattering, and the 
pen will glide smoothly over the sharpest grain of a plate, and 
produce a fine, steady line. 

ENGRAVING ON ALUMINUM.— It has been stated by many 
that engraving on aluminum is impossible; we find that direct 
ruling can easily be done on a prepared aluminum plate, by 
employing a good diamond, and setting it so that the diamond 
will not throw up a bur as it cuts the metal, but even if it 
should have this bur the same can be removed by a keen- 
edged flat scraper. Covering the metal with an etchground 
and tracing a design for biting-in, the same as on stone or cop- 
per plate, is a matter I am experimenting on just now, and | 
think I will be able to show some good results soon. As far 
back as 1890, Mr. Henry Albanesius, one of the foremost lith- 
ographic engravers in New York, executed engravings done 
with the usual litho-engraving needle and scraper on aluminum 
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plate, impressions of which are still in the possession of Mr. 
John Mullaly. They show how clear and sharp the cut inks up 
and prints on paper. 

A RELIABLE STOPPING-OUT ACID FOR LITHO-ENGRAVING, 
FOR TURPENTINE — TOUCHE WoRK — OR FOR MAKING WHITE 
ORNAMENTS OR LETTERS IN BLACK OR RULED PANELS.— 
Some engravers use oxalic acid and gum, knowing the power- 
ful effect of oxalic acid on stone, but it is to be used with great 
caution as it is apt to ‘‘run along”’ a line and get where you 
do not want it. Better take 2 parts phosphoric acid, 4 parts 
gallic extract, 1 part thick fresh liquid gum arabic, % part 
nitric acid. This preparation can be colored to suit, either red 
by the addition of powdered vermilion, black by calcined lamp- 
black, or blue with prussian blue. The whole mass is then well 
ground down with a glass muller (a glass stopper with a flat 
head will answer) until it is just /iguid enough to flow from 
brush or pen, then preserve in a bottle for use. This will be a 
safe, sure and permanent stepping-out acid for all cases where 
a lasting preparation of the stone is required.—Zitching and 
Acids. 

SENSITIVE ASPHALT AND ROENTGEN Rays.—H. Ro., 
allographist, New York, writes: ‘‘In using the sensitive bitu- 
men on aluminum sheets, I have wondered whether the Roent- 
gen rays could not possibly be utilized in producing more 
rapid results, for, as you already know, an exposure of half a 
day in diffused daylight is oftentimes not enough for obtaining 
effective results on bitumen ground.’’ Axswer.— The use of 
Roentgen or X-rays on negatives would most likely result in 
failure. The penetrating power of a fluid, emanating from the 
discharging premises of highly expanded gases, as is the case 
with these rays, would destroy contrast between black and 
white, which is the only means by which we can obtain a satis- 
factory exposure for the purpose in question. Similar experi- 
ments were carried on by Prof. H. Ebert in Europe, for the 
purpose, however, of discovering whether or not the sun’s rays 
contained any of the peculiar properties belonging to the 
Roentgen rays; as yet no definite answer has been given to 
that question. In regard to the long time required for exposure 
on your ground, I would say that you may improve your sensi- 
tized asphaltum materially in following improved methods, as 
recommended by some of the foremost practitioners, recorded 
in this department from time to time ; for instance, see ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries on Lithography,’’ October and December, as well 
as future issues. 


SIMPLE PROCESSES FOR MAKING PRINTING PLATES.—A sub- 
scriber makes inquiry on the subject-heading. This really does 
not belong in my department, but I will only mention it because 
so many processes which are in daily use in the lithographic 
workshop can be made to serve in the typographic office — and 
vice versa — lithography and type coming closer together, as it 
were. The paper you speak of is prepared by being given a 
coating of chalk and glue, and then passed between rollers 
having the pattern engraved on their face. By drawing with 
lithographic crayon thereon, dampening slightly, and then lay- 
ing on a clean zinc plate, the work can be transferred, dusted, 
melted and etched in the usual photo-engraving method; any 
engraving from wood, stone, steel plate, etc., can be thus 
reproduced on zinc or copper plate for the type-press. The 
transferring must be done by an expert transferrer. This paper 
is also made for drawings which are to be reduced by photo- 
engraving. A simple way for making plates cheaply and 
quickly for the type-press is by laying a sheet of tin foil upon a 
stippled, grained or ruled plate and forcing the leaf into all the 
crevices by a strong pressure, then removing the tin foil and 
laying upon a smooth surface, making the drawing with a blunt 
steel point upon the corrugated face; form off with plaster, and 
casting in type metal makes a serviceable printing block. 
Another method in line with this is that of A. Conger, Linneus, 
Missouri. He furnishes plates to the trade having a prepared 
surface like a half-tone screen. The drawing is made with an 
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acid-resisting ink; when finished it is laid in a nitric acid bath, 
which etches away the metal around the work as well as around 
the fine dots of the screen and leaves a plate doing good service 
in the type-press, showing a fine, uniform tint all over the plate. 
The well-known rosin dust serves a similar purpose, and that is 
to avoid the necessity of extremely deep etching. But you will 
appreciate the fact iz favor of lithography, that impressions 
can be made from any of the above plates without etching 
deep — by simply dampening the surface, and only etching very 
lightly. This is one of the strong points showing the great 
superiority of the lithographic method over all others. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF METAL-LITHOGRAPHY.— Much 
has been said and written about aluminum and zinc plates as 
substitutes for litho stone. Many thousands of dollars have 
been sunk in experiments in the search for a suitable substance 
to replace the old lithographic printing surface. The practical, 
and at the same time progressive, man does not stop to ask 
why all this expenditure of energy and money, for he knows 
full well that if lithography were to continue much longer in 
its old methods it would be overpowered by the type-press in 
its quantitative productiveness, which has already wrenched 
from its grasp many orders that the lithographic press, only 
ten years ago, thought could ever be lost to it. It may be a 
difficult matter for many a proprietor of a lithographic estab- 
lishment today to discriminate properly between all the mass 
of argument advanced for or against the various substitutes 
offered to take the place of stone, and yet he feels that there 
is something moving, and his foresight compels him to look 
ahead and not be caught napping in the race for supremacy. 
It is well for him not to give credence to preposterous claims of 
easy working, rapid printing, enormous saving of material, 
etc., as yet; many of those advocates are merely theorists and 
do not speak from the standpoint of the practical workman or 
investigator. Therefore, to set before the reader the plain 
facts as they actually appear today — explaining what can and 
what cannot be done, not forgetting what may be expected in 
the near future (after certain developments have taken place 
which are now in progress on a safe footing), leaving it free for 
anyone to take part in the perfecting of the processes now 
going on—the writer has taken pains to follow up the data 
upon the subject submitted through German, French and Eng- 
lish sources, as well as investigating the conditions of affairs as 
practiced in the various progressive establishments in the city 
of New York at present, and at the same time experimenting 
himself, as a practical lithographer, upon the various substances 
offered. Allowing that there are three factors, the proper 
development of which will conquer for lithography new fields 
of productiveness and lift up commercial lithography again on 
a superior footing to typographic art, we find the first of 
these (the one forming the substance of the present article) to 
be: Less costly material than stone, but equally as good ; sec- 
ond, Greater rapidity in lithographic printing ; and third, 
Greater perfection in ‘process work’’ and more general sub- 
stitution of the same for ‘‘ hand work.’’ All developments are 
making toward the realization of these ends. Lithography has 
certainly awakened from its centennial slumber, and is just 
beginning to realize where it is at; but all cannot be reached 
with one jump, much still remains to be done. 





MANY OUTSIDE THE CRAFT ENJOY IT. 

I am a steady reader of your superb magazine, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, subscribing for it through my newsdealer, 
J. R. Barlow, and am intensely interested in it, although I am 
not a printer. I have a small printing outfit which I take more 
pleasure in than Vanderbilt does in his steam yacht.—/. ?. 
Guilfoil, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, the Guilfoil Gro- 
cery Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 





TIME is money, we are told, yet most money is thrown away 
to kill time.—/Viegende Blatter. 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 


BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on the 
composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this depart- 
ment must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and mailed 
flat to Ed S. Ralph, Is East Liberty street, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Typographische Jahrbucher (monthly). Julius Maser, Leipsic. 

Vest POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

L’ Imprimerie (weekly), 12 fr.a year. Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniere, 34, 
Paris. 

The Printing World (monthly), 8s. a year. 
35 St. Bride street, E. C., London, England. 

British and Colonial Printer and Stationer (weekly). 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe lane, E. C., London, England. 

Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker (monthly), 6m. per year, 60 pf. a num- 
ber. Ernst Morgenstern, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W. 57, Germany. 

PRINTER’S ART.—A text-book and book of specimens for printers’ use, 
by A. A. Stewart, Salem, Mass. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches; oblong. $1. 

La Revista Tipographica (bi-monthly), $1.50 a year, 25 cents a number. 
Eduardo M. Vargas & Co., 2a deGuerrero, 19, Irapuato, Gto., Mexico. 

_ British Printer (bi-monthly), 6s. a year; foreign subscriptions, 7s. 6d. 
Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., De Montfort Press, Queen street, Leicester, 
England. 

Printer and Bookmaker (monthly), $1 a year, 1o cents a number. Edited 
by J. Clyde Oswald. Howard Lockwood & Co., 143 Bleecker street, New 
York City. 

_ Printers’ Register (monthly), 4s. a year for fine paper copies ; 2s. 6d. for 
thin paper; single copies, 5d. and 3d. 4 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E. C., 
London, Engiand. 

MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John South- 
ward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography and the 
auxiliary arts. $1.50. 

MODERN LETTERPRESS DesiGNns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. Vols. Ill, IV and V. 60 cents each. 
Specify which volume is wanted. 

_ MAGNA CHARTA Bonp Aps.—The complete set of 148 designs submitted 
in the advertisement competition of the Riverside Paper Company, in book 


Edited by George W. Jones, 
Edited by W. John 


form. 160 pages, 9 by 12 inches. 50 cents. 
Jos Composition; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 


most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 

NINETY IDEAS ON ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION is a pamphlet of 96 
pages, containing 90 specimens submitted in an advertisement competition 
conducted by THE INLAND PRINTER. 25 cents. 

_ DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JoBWORK.—A 50-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 
inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 designs for job composition taken 
from the British Printer. Printed in fine style by Raithby, Lawrence & Co., 

Limited. 50 cents. 

_ Boox or DESIGNS FROM TypE.—By Ed S. Ralph, One of the most prac- 
tical specimen books ever put into the hands of printers. 32 pages, 84 by 
11% inches; printed on the finest enameled book paper, handmade deckle- 
edge cover, with outer covering of transparent parchment. 50 cents. 

DE MontTFoRT PREsS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed specimen 
book, 9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 sheets of 
artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing and engrav- 
ing. Specimens of half-tone colorwork by various processes are also given. 
$1.10. 


R. T. Hickman, Spangler, Pennsylvania.— Both of your 
headings are very neat. 

G. M. WATERMAN, Sidney, lowa.—Your work is excellent 
and shows artistic treatment. 

GEORGE S. Murpuy, Mount Vernon, Ohio.—Your compo- 
sition is neat and well balanced. 

R. A. BRYANT, Mingo Junction, Ohio.— Your headings are 
neat, well balanced and properly treated. 

JESTER, PRINTER, Eaton, Indiana.— Your circular is neat 
and a good piece of printorial advertising. 

A. N. RAINVILLE, Rutland, Vermont.—Your blotter is very 
good indeed, and should prove a trade-getter. 

Horace A. REDFIELD, Oakland, California.— Your work is 
of a very pleasing character. It is of an artistic nature. 

ARTHUR HEATH, Plainfield, New Jersey.— Your work is of 
a very good class and shows much ability as a compositor. 

R. H. Dippy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Your specimens 
are very artistic as to composition and harmonious as to color 
arrangement. 

W. A. Francis, Salem, Virginia.— Considering your equip- 
ment, we think your ads. evidence considerable ability on work 
of this class. 

CHARLES M. LEHMAN, Bryan, Ohio.—Your stationery work 
is all very good indeed. The words ‘“‘ of Bryan, Ohio,’’ on the 
First National Bank heading, would be much better if set in 
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text to match the main line. ‘‘ Established 1859,’’ is a trifle 
too heavy. 

THE HERALD JoBrRooms, Defiance, Ohio.— Your work is 
very neat and attractive, in composition and presswork. 

B. McCuure, Valparaiso, Indiana.— The pages from ‘‘ Sho- 
walter’s Solution Book”’ are neat and properly treated for 
work of this class. 

GEORGE C. Huss, Madison, Wisconsin.— Your work is of 
a pleasing character. There is not a poor piece of composition 
in the entire collection. 

W..W. Hrinps, Bardstown, Kentucky. — Your envelope 
flyer is quite good, but a trifle out of balance at the bottom. 
Your card is very neat. 

THE Co_uMBIA PREss, Salem, Massachusetts.—The O’Con- 
nell ad. is a good example of forceful display. The Easter 
Ball page is a trifle weak. 

THE HILL PRINTING 
blotter is attractive and to the point. 
matter is of a good character. 

F. W. Tuomas, Toledo, Ohio.—Your advertising matter, 
circulars and blotter, are of a superior quality. Such printing 
as this always brings good results. 

FRANK S. STUART, Binghamton, New York.— Your pro- 
gramme for the Choral Club is a good piece of composition; 
color scheme is very harmonious; altogether an artistic job. 

CHARLES W. ROLL, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.— Your profes- 
sional stationery is fine; the bill-heads neat. The type em- 
ployed on the Christian Church card is not harmonious and is 
too nearly of one size. 

CHARLES J. REED, Boston, Massachusetts.— Your pamphlet 
for the Christian Burden Bearers’ Association is very neat. For 
dignified simplicity and correct treatment your cover for The 


Company, Eustis, Florida.—Your 
Your other advertising 
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No. 1. 


Woman’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society is a model. 
We reproduce this example, No. 1. This specimen is a forceful 
example of the neat work which may be turned out by printers 
with a limited supply of material at their command. 

RosBert L. Stittson, New York.— The specimens from 
your plant are decidedly artistic as to composition, stock em- 
ployed and color schemes. ‘‘ Our Business’’ booklet is one of 
the most artistic specimens that we have seen in many days. 

STARR M. MINER, Garrett, Indiana.—Your letter-head and 
envelope are your best two specimens. The cards have too 
much border employed in their construction. The color 
schemes are not harmonious. The one on blue stock is the 
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most effectively displayed. Considering your experience and 
years, we think you do very well indeed. 

WILLIAM BURLINGTON, St. Joseph, Missouri.— The type 
employed for the Church of Christ certificate is harmonious, 
and of the proper kind for this class 
of work. The ornaments should have 
been omitted. Your work is all of a 
good class. 





FOR (MPORMATION Ano 
eeTiMATES, ACORESS 


rite hl T. L. Turner, Martin, Tennes- 
— see.—Your advertisement is much the 


best. We do not consider the party 
you refer to a good judge of the ad. 
in question. 

WarrEN F. Cressy, Bristol, Con- 
| necticut.— Your folder is good as to 
| | design, and we believe you made the 
best possible use of the material at 
your command. 

THE Hera/d, Sidney, lowa.—Your 
February blotter isa good one. Your 
card is also good. On your letter- 
head, the Twinklers, used in conjunc- 
tion with the litho-tint, should have 
been omitted. This would clarify the work very much and 
thereby make it much neater in appearance. 

RAYE R. SARGENT, Manistee, Michigan.— Your work is 
very neat, tasty, and possesses considerable merit. The John- 
son & Nelson bill-head is especially good. 

Henry A. ANGER, Oshkosh, Wisconsin.— The specimens 
of your work now before us fully sustain previous estimates 
made on your specimens in these columns. They are all neat 
and attractive, and artistic as well. We reproduce two of them 
(Nos. 2 and 3) which are both excellent. The No. 3 example 
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No. 2, 
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stationery on the lines which you have employed. Professional 
work should be very simple in arrangement and the display 
small and neat. 

CHARLES HAWorTH, Manning, Iowa.— The plan of your 
blotter is excellent, but it contains too much wording. The 
Sherlock card is excellent as to design, balance and finish. 
The Monitor heading is good. 

HuGuH WALTERS, Cass City, Michigan.— The Heller head- 
ing is neat and well balanced. However, we would like to see 
the matter on the lower half of the heading constructed in a 
small panel at the left-hand side. 

Etiis B. WoopwortH, Gouverneur, New York.— Your 
work is very pleasing in character. Neatness and simplicity in 
display, with a judicious employment of stock and ink, are the 
conspicuous features of your work. 

HuGu A. Lorentz, Buckhannon, West Virginia.— Your 
little folder is excellent as to design and quite artistic, but you 
should pay a trifle more attention to the joining of your rules. 
This is the only defect which we see. 

A. B. Hanson, Lamoni, Iowa.—Both headings are neat and 
attractive. We would not advise the shading attempted on the 
main line of the Hera/d heading. It would look better in plain 
black and red — initials in red and balance in black. 

Guy W.. Hart, Lake Odessa, Michigan.— The plan of the 
Lake card is good, but the type employed for the upper section 
is a trifle too heavy. Your letter-head is not good., There is 
too much border employed in its construction and the color 
scheme is not harmonious. 

W. G. WILson, Walnut, Illinois.—The Ennes heading is 
neat as to plan. The line ‘‘ Dealer in”? is too large. The 
date line should be moved down about eighteen points. There 
was not enough ink used in the presswork on this job, and the 
impression was too light to force the ink into the stock. The 


All claims must be made within three days after receipt of goods. 
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O. J. ANcus & Co. 





is faulty in the whiting out. More space should have been 
allowed at the top of the first blank, also between second and 
third blanks. The spaces between blank lines should always be 
uniform, all the lines being clear and distinct. 

W. F. O_pHAM, Montgomery, Alabama.— The specimens 
now before us reflect much credit and show a wonderful im- 
provement over samples previously submitted. 

Lytron ALLEY, Nashville, Tennessee.— You still continue 
to improve your work. The specimens now before us are the 
best we have been called upon to criticise from you. 

THE LEDGER PUBLISHING Company, Longmont, Colorado. 
Your work is very neat and attractive. Both price-list cover 


and statement are well balanced and forcefully displayed. 

G. W. KENNARD, Miamisburg, Ohio.—The Knights of 
Pythias invitation is very neat and has the proper treatment for 
The Jung card should have been accorded 

It is not a good plan to treat professional 


this class of work. 
different treatment. 


WHOLESALE CHEESE 
BUTTER .* EGGS «HONEY 


No. : 


87 State Street 


Hil 


plan of the Ennes envelope corner is good, but the name is too 
weak. The envelope corner for The Walnut Lumber Company 
is the best. 

SuN REVIEW PRINTING Company, Galion, Ohio.— Your 
blotter is excellent as to design. The color scheme is very 
harmonious. We would have omitted the ornaments, which 
were worked in red in the corners of tint-block, and substituted 
therefor some appropriate reading matter. 


L. Hoover, Franklin, Tennessee.—We would have omitted 
the ornamentation around the main line on the Fernvale Springs 
heading, also ornaments in the last line on the Corlett heading. 
The headings of the News and J. E. Boyd are very neat and 
tasty. The card is excellently well displayed. 


2 
3. 


STARR PRINTING ComPANy, Montgomery, Alabama.— We 
notice considerable improvement in your work over the last 
parcel. The type employed on the Membership Certificate is 
too large. On the bill-head of the Starr Printing Company, 
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had the ornaments under ‘‘To’’ and ‘‘ Dr.’’ and the rules at 
each end of the line ‘‘ Publishers and Printers’’ been omitted, 
this would have been a very neat job. 

M. H. ScuumaNn, Norwalk, Connecticut.— The Wright card 
is entirely too crowded. You have employed too large type in 
its construction and not allowed sufficient margin at the top 
and bottom. The character ‘‘ &’’ used between ‘“‘ Bicycles and 
Sundries”’ is wrong; it should have been spelled out. 

H. H. Stone, Marion, Ohio.— The folder for the Monarch 
Printing Company is neat, well balanced and artistic. The 
statement for Smith & Irey is excellent, as is also the heading 
for the Y. M. C. A. The firm name on the Marion Tool Com- 
pany card is too weak, too much prominence being accorded 
the other wording. 

CLARENCE LITTLEFIELD, Kearney, Nebraska.—We think 
it would be much better if you were to issue blotters to adver- 
tise your business. They are very useful and do not find their 
way to the waste basket quite so readily as do business cards. 
The plan of your card is very good. The Beeman 
card is in excellent form. The programme is 
neat. 


Condition of Cattlemen’s Exchange Bank 
At Close of Business December 31, 1897. 
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artistic specimen is the programme for the First Baptist Literary 
Society. The work inside the wreath, however, should not 
have been spread out so much. The main line of the Lynn 
Evening News heading should have been brought over to the 
center of the measure. Your envelope specimens are first-class. 


W. T. McLatn, Tipton, Indiana.—Your City Elevator head- 
ing would be improved by placing this wording, ‘‘ Office of City 
Elevator, E. W. Phares, Proprietor,’’ over to the center of the 
heading and making a narrow panel of the following wording at 
the left, ‘‘Grain, Flour, Mill-feed and Seed.’’ Your personal 
card would be much improved by the omission of the border 
band. Your pamphlet is the most artistic specimen and is 
excellent as to plan and wording. 

E. E. McCo.uisTer, Mangum, Oklahoma.— We are glad to 
note the improvement in the statement of the Cattlemen’s 
Exchange Bank. We criticised this piece of work in the April 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and Mr. McCollister sends 
us another statement set, as near as was possible, upon the plan 


Condition of Cattlemen’s Exchange Rank 
It close of business March 3/, 1898. 


Made to the depositors of said bank in accordance with the 


D. GRANT SMITH, Oakland, Maryland.— We 
fail to see anything radically wrong with the bal- 
ance on your stationery headings. They compare 
very favorably with the general work of this class. 
Your blotter is excellent, both as to composition 
and presswork. On the specimens where you 
have employed the cuts we fail to see how they 
can be improved. 

T. L. ANDERSON and C. T. ENnsor, Monte- 
zuma, lowa.— Both ads. are good as to plan. In 
the Stone ad., the line ‘‘A Bargain’’ should have 
been accorded as much prominence as the line 
‘‘In Shoes.’’? Smaller type should have been used 
for the reading matter. You should endeavor to 
give your ads. as much white space as possible 
This makes any display much more forceful. 

THE REYNOLDS PREss, Reynolds, Illinois.— 
The plan of your blotter is very good indeed. 


Wade to depositors of said bank in accordance with provisions 
of Section /6, Chapter 4, of Session Laws of /897. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and Discounts, -  - $16,878.18 


Furniture and Fixtures, 900.00 
Due from other Banks, - 26409.388 
Cash and Sight Exchange, 16,174.60 
; $60,362 01 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock paidin,  - - $5,000.00 
Surplus, - - - - - 900.00 
Undivided Profits, - - - - 813.37 
Deposits, - - + = = 54,148.64 
$60,362.01 


1, ¥. C, Gilliland, Coshier of the above named bank do 
solemnly swear thut the above is true to the best of my knowledy« 
and belief 


Attest: J. CGILLILAND, Cashier 
G. W. Boro, 


N. B. CLAUK CH, i Directors. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this tst day of Fanuary 188. 
— A, R. Garrett, Notary Public 
{ Seal, } 
— Vy Commission expires June bth, 1900, 


No. 4. 


provisions of Section 16, Chapter ¢ of Session Laws of 1897 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts,...6..0s0eeeeeecene $28,453.98 
Furniture and Fixtures,.cccccccccces 900.00 
Cash and Sight Bxchange,.......... 13,263.25 
Due from other Banks,......00eeeeeveee 27,329.63 
$69,946 86 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital. .ccccrccccaccrecees sevceees $ 5,000 00 
Surplus. . oc veccccccevees svveveee 900.00 
Ondivited Profits,....c.cee scceceeenees 764.07 
Re- Distoumtt,..  ccccceeee 2953-33 
Depostts,.... +. 60,328 62 
$69,946 86 


J, ¥. C. Gilliland, Cashier of the above named 
bank do solemnly swear that the above is true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 

Attest : ¥. C. GILLILAND, Cashier 
G.W Born, , ‘ 
N B. CLAUNCH, } Divetors 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2d day of 
April 1898. Farrel Todd, Notary Public, 
ey Greer County, Okla 
Seas, My Commission expires February 4, 1901 


No. 5. 








Had you employed 18-point Tudor Black Text for 

the line ‘‘ Reynolds Press’’ it would have materially strength- 
ened the display and made a better job. We do not like the 
pian of your heading. The justification is too intricate. It is 
a bad plan to set panels diagonally, on account of the time 
consumed in composition, lock-up and presswork. The results 
are seldom satisfactory. 

S. Tu. WESTDAL, Minneota, Minnesota.—It is a bad plan 
to employ heavy type, like De Vinne, for firm names in con- 
junction with script for the business engaged in. The two 
fancy pointers at the left of ‘‘Contractor and Builder’’ on the 
Olson heading are in bad form. Be careful of your ornamenta- 
tion and do not use ornaments which detract from the display. 
Your own heading is much the neater. 

H. E. R., Shelbyville, Indiana.— The plan of the Stansifer 
heading is good. The ornamentation before the line ‘‘ Fine 
Cigars ’’ should have been omitted and the display line moved 
over to center of measure. This would have made the ‘‘bal- 
ance’’ perfect. It is a bad plan to use ornamentation for the 
purpose of trying to lengthen out lines regardless of appropri- 
ateness. The Gahimer & Perkins card is excellent. 

F. A. VAN GELDER, Lima, New York.—On your No. 1 
specimen there is too much ornamentation. The capitals which 
you have employed for ‘‘Gents”’ and ‘‘ Furnishings ’’ are not 
harmonious, neither are they heavy enough in face to conform 
to the balance of the letter. The line ‘‘ Bought of’ on the 
Sharp heading is much too prominent. Ornaments on the Gray 
heading are too prominent. Be careful of ornamentation. 

GEorGE E. Frost, Beverly, Massachusetts.—Your work evi- 
dences artistic talent which needs to be developed. Your most 


outlined. No. 4 is the specimen which was criticised, No. 5 the 
one set on the new plan. This is a decided improvement. It 
is folly to employ too large type for reading matter on any job, 
as it always gives the work a very crowded and unsatisfactory 
appearance, leaving small chance for effective display. 

S. N. Kemp, Los Angeles, California.—‘‘The Ready Rock 
Asphalt’? should have been accorded as much prominence as 
‘“‘Roofing,’’ otherwise this is an excellent advertisement. The 
whiting out and general display on all your ads. is very good. 
The folder for Hotel Lindsay is excellent and your best piece 
of composition. Nicklin bill-head is very neat and attractive. 
There is too much sameness to the Hartley Mercantile card. 
It is not what we would call well balanced. 

JAMEs NEwMAN, Galveston, Texas.— Taken as a whole, 
your work reflects considerable credit both as to composition 
and presswork. Your advertising slips are very neat. The 
cover page of the Travelers’ Protective Association pamphlet 
and the first page of the Texas Bankers’ Association folder are 
your most artistic specimens — the latter being the best. Your 
stationery work evidences a great amount of time spent in rule- 
work. We would not advise so much elaboration in this 
regard. 

J. FARLEy, St. Louis, Missourii— Taken as a whole your 
work possesses considerable merit. The catalogue cover of 
the Great Western Printing Co. is quite artistic and an excel- 
lent piece of composition. The type employed on the letter- 
head of the Enterprise Press and Sign Co. is too large, and has 
the fault of all the lines being too uniform as to size. Your 
best letter-heads are those of Joseph Welding Glass Company 
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and the Syenite Granite Company. We would not advise 
employment of curved lines as evidenced on folder of SS. 
Mary and Joseph Council. 

Homer L. KNIGHT, Seneca Falls, New York.— The type 
employed on the greater part of your work does not harmonize 
very well. You use a trifle too many type faces. You should 
confine yourself to not more than three faces of type on any 
one job for the display. In stationery work, the firm name is 
the most important thing, with the business a close second. 
We think you have reversed this order on several of your spec- 
imens. Your envelope corner is your best job. The Police 
Court heading and envelope corner are excellent. 


U. A. McBripg, Jr., Warrensburg, Missourii— Had you 
omitted the ornament in the upper right-hand corner of border 
on your Poland China Hog Catalogue it would have been much 
better. It is an excellent job as it is. We would not advise 
the employment of these corner pieces. We see that you have 
used them on several jobs, and they have not added anything 
to their appearance. We would also warn you to be careful of 
bent-rule work. The above are the only defects which we see 
in your large and varied parcel of work. Your specimens are 
above the average and reflect much credit. 

HAL MARCHBANKS, Ennis, Texas.— Taken as a whole your 
work is very neat and attractive. We have noticed the practice 
some printers have of using a large outline letter for the firm 
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to employ type which takes up so much of the heading. On 
the statement for Deer Bros., in the line ‘‘ Merchants and Cotton 
Buyers,’’ we see no reason why so much prominence should be 
given the word ‘‘Merchants.’’ The ornamentation on the 
statement of W. H. Chambliss is more prominent than the 
type. The display on the first page of the Newton High 
School programme is too much on the ‘‘long-line, short-line ’’ 
order. We cannot state a reasonable price for this job 
owing to the fact that you did not mention how many copies 
were issued. 


T. W., Tuckahoe, New York.— The pamphlet cover with 
the words ‘‘ De Koven Quartet’’ is very harmonious as to color 
combinations. The wording was spread out a trifle too much 
over the stock. It would have been better to let this wording 
occupy the central portion and omit the ornaments at the side, 
which now have a very isolated appearance. On the bill-head 
of Holdredge & Clarey we would have set the words ‘‘ Wall 
Paper”’’ in 18-point De Vinne upper and lower case, and the 
words at the right of the heading in a little smaller type. The 
ad. of Waverly Greenhouses is very good, as is also the one 
for Edward Holt. 


GEORGE MACINTYRE, Paisley, N. B., Scotland.— The cover 
and title-page of ‘‘ Application and Testimonials’ is an excel- 
lent piece of composition — simple in design, forceful in display. 


BOUGHT OF 


W. JOLESCtH & SON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DRY GOODS AND CLOTHING. 
ENNIS, FERRIS AND WAXAHACHIE. 
102-104 SOUTH MAIN STREET. 


No. 6. 


name in stationery work and then employing black-faced type 
for the balance of the job. We reproduce one of the speci- 
mens (No. 6) which has this fault. This renders the type used 
in conjunction inharmonious. Had the line ‘‘W. Jolesch & 
Son”’ been set in a 14-point gothic letter this heading would 
have been beyond criticism. 

GEORGE W. Brown, Simcoe, Ontario.— Your work evi- 
dences considerable artistic talent. Strive after simplicity and 
effective display. This is exemplified in the little pamphlet for 
Hayes & Co. The ornaments in red on the other folder should 
have been omitted and the wording placed in the center of the 
panel. This would have improved this job very much. The 
border on the Epworth League pamphlet is entirely too heavy. 
We would have omitted the border entirely, also the border 
around the motto. Had the motto been set in italics, and given 
much less prominence, this would have been an excellent job. 

A. S. WERREMEYER, St. Louis, Missouri.— We fail to see 
how any firm can make a profit at the prices which you say 
your competitor quoted on the circular referred to. The work 
is of the very cheapest sort and the composition very inferior. 
We think you are making some improvement in your composi- 
tion. Be careful and do not use too many display lines on any 
job. A few display lines properly placed with plenty of white 
space around them will make a much more attractive and artis- 
tic piece of composition. Be careful of your margins and do 


not make them so scant as on programme of picnic for the Eva 
Circle. 

D. EpGAR BuRNETT, Newton, Mississippi.—You use a trifle 
too large type on your stationery work. 


It is not a good plan 


The Robin & Houston folder is a trifle out of balance. You 
ENNIS, TEXAS.................... SEF PR ieee 189 
should avoid giving your jobs a ragged appearance. Square 


them up, as it were. Where you employ sections of type iso- 
lated from the main display try and get them to balance each 
other. We think you have made an excellent beginning and 
believe that you will soon excel in this style as well as you have 
in the prevalent style in your community. Your specimens are 
all very good indeed. 


T. W. HummMet, Stockton, California.— There is entirely 
too much matter on your card. The litho-tint is not suitable 
for a card of this plan. There are too many different kinds 
of ornaments on the first page of the ‘‘6th Infantry March,”’ 
some of which are entirely inappropriate — notably the cat with 
the hump on its back. We do not say this to hurt your feelings 
but rather in the hope that it will lead you to study up on 
appropriate ornaments. On work of this class ornaments 
should always be indicative of the theme, and great care 
should be exercised in the selection of ornaments on any job. 
It is far better to use no ornaments at all than to have them 
inappropriate. 

F. B. ESTABROOK, Marlboro, Massachusetts.— The left-hand 
side of your heading is all right, but the main display at the 
right is wrong. The type is not harmonious and the display 
has been much weakened by injudicious ornamentation. We 
would advise you to omit the ornamentation altogether. Set 
the firm name in 18-point Jenson caps, ‘‘ Fine Book and Job 
Printing ’’ in about 14-point Jenson. Let the balance on the 
heading remain as it is, with the exception of the date line, for 
which employ 18-point Cosmopolitan. With the exception of 
the ornaments between the words on the Ober card, and the 
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separating of the town from the State, this is a very good job. 
Your blotter is very good indeed. 

J. T. SHortT, San Frangisco, California.—Your specimens 
are artistic, well balanced and very forceful as to display. We 
reproduce one of these (No. 7), which we presume to be a 











P. H. THORNTON, A. M., S. M., M. D 
San Francisco. 





I cannot summarize and emphasize my opinion of the value 
of SOSPITA better than by saying that it is the ne plus ultra 
of the art of treating the diseases peculiar to women, neatly, 
successfully, and without shocking that sense of feminine 
delicacy which makes to every man the presence of a womanly 
woman a shrine of worship. 


7? 





D. F. STERLING, M. D., L. L. D., etc, 
Durell, Pa. 


I nave tried SOSPITA in several obstinate cases of 
leucorrhora and inflammation of the womb and it acted like a 
charm. I have since used it a great deal, and find that it ts 
Satisfactory in all cases. 











Sospita Company 
Emporium Building 
San Francisco 





No. 7. 


page advertisement for Sospita. This is a most excellent, 
design and well worthy of close study. 

Matt. Kump, Xenia, Ohio.— Your work is of an artistic 
and high-class nature, taken as a whole. The presswork is 
most excellent. We have a criticism to make on the Grice 
folder which has the following wording: ‘‘ List of Refreshing 
Beverages. Grice’s Perfect Soda Water, L. Grice & Son, 19 
Green St., Xenia, Ohio.’’ This was a two-color job in red and 
blue. Three faces of type were employed in its construction — 
Bradley, Jenson and Cosmopolitan. The most prominence was 
accorded ‘‘Grice’s Perfect Soda Water,’’ which was set in Cos- 
mopolitan, worked in red ink of a very brilliant cast, and was 
set ‘‘stairstep’’ in three lines. At the right of the word ‘“‘ Per- 
fect’’ a heavy floret was worked in blue. ‘‘ List of Refreshing 
Beverages’’ occupied the upper left-hand corner. ‘‘Grice & 
Son’’ was placed in the lower left-hand corner, both being 
worked in blue. <A panel of laurel border extending from one 
edge of the card to the other, vertically, was worked in red 
with a band of fleurs de His running the entire length in blue. 
‘*t9 Green St., Xenia,’’ occupied the upper right-hand corner 
and was set in Jenson. We would omit the floret and place the 
words ‘‘ Grice’s Perfect Soda Water ’”’ in the center of the card, 
occupying three lines, on the square plan, in the same type and 
sizes as now employed. Then take ‘‘ Xenia” and place it in 
the lower right-hand corner. This would completely balance 
the card, and, to our mind, better its appearance. 





Epwina — Don’t you think short skirts make a woman look 


shorter ? 
ETHEL — Yes; but they make the men look longer.— 7yfo- 
graphical Journal, 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP AND COMMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of 
new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions 
and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all 
letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to 0. F. Byxbee, 165 
Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. ‘‘For criticism’’ should also be 
written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


Advertiser and Publisher (monthly), $1 per year. New York. 

Nebraska Editor (monthly), $1 per year. Beaver City, Nebraska. 

Ohio Néwspaper Maker (monthly), $1 per year. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Michigan Bulletin (monthly), 50 cents per year. Howard City, Michigan. 

Pointers and Newspaper West (monthly), 50 cents per year. Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Newspaper Maker (weekly), $2 per year. 
Court, New York. 

Newspaperdom (weekly), $1 per year. C.S. Patteson, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York. 

Fourth Estate (weekly), $2 per year. 
ing, New York. 

National Printer-Journalist (monthly), $2 per year. 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Press and Printer (weekly), $4 per year; 10 cents per number. 68 Devon- 
shire street, Boston, Mass. 

Country Editor (monthly), 50 cents per year. Edited by Walter Williams. 
E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mo. 

Massachusetts Editor (weekly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Rowe & C. T. Fairfield, North Adams, Mass. 

Kansas Newspaper World (monthly), $1 a year; 10 cents a number. 
Edited and published by Ewing Herbert, Hiawatha, Kan. 

The Journalist (weekly), $4.a year; 10 centsa number. Edited by Allan 
Forman, 20 Liberty street, New York ; 338 Rookery, Chicago. 


Canadian Printer and Publisher (monthly), $2 a year; 20 cents a num- 
ber. Published by the MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd. Business and 
editorial offices, Board of Trade, Montreal; publication office, 26 Front street 
Wesi, Toronto, Canada. 


Wheelock’s Weekly, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, recently issued 
an interesting sixteen-page bicycle edition. 

THE Hill Top is a new sixteen-page weekly, published at 
Jersey City, New Jersey, by Berggren & Bennett. 

THE Seebote, of Milwaukee, the oldest German paper in 
Wisconsin, has been consolidated with Der Hero/d. 

THE Memorial Day edition of the Albion (Ind. ) Democrat 
was inclosed in a cover resplendent with the national colors. 

Mr. E. A. HALL, of Greenfield, Massachusetts, is publish- 
ing a daily paper in connection with the weekly Gazette and 
Courier. 

Ew1nG HERBERT, editor of the Brown County Wordd, 
Hiawatha, Kansas, has been appointed postmaster at that place 
after an interesting contest. 

A BELATED Easter edition has just reached me. It is of the 
Bayonne (N. J.) Budget, and has an illuminated cover, many 
well-set ads., and is a creditable issue. 

Packages is a new monthly published at Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, The immense quantity of news items relating to the pack- 
age making and using trade, is quite astonishing. 

THE Crowley (La.) SiguaZ issued a ‘‘ Prosperity Number ”’ 
in May, consisting of thirty-two nicely printed pages and illu- 
minated cover. The issue was a credit to the office. 

THE Columbia (Mo.) Hera/d has reduced the size of its 
pages and now consists of sixteen four-column pages and cover. 
In its new form it is a model and a big dollar’s worth. 

THE “‘ Bicycle Edition’’ of the Canastota (N. Y.) Bee was 
one of which its publishers may be justly proud. It contained 
a fund of interesting matter, was nicely printed, and had many 
attractive ads. 

Sr. JosEPH; Missouri, had two days of a ‘‘ Jubilee of Pros- 
perity,”’ in May, and the Hera/d issued an appropriate special 
issue of thirty-two pages, giving an excellent description of the 
industries of St. Joseph. 

Tue Erie (Pa.) Zimes celebrated its tenth anniversary by 
publishing a neatly bound volume of 100 pages as a part of its 
regular issue. About one-third of these pages contained well- 
set ads., the remaining two-thirds being used exclusively for 


Frank H. Lancaster, Temple 


F. F. Birmingham, St. Paul Build- 


B. B. Herbert, 334 


Henry G. 
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illustrations of the buildings, industries and attractive features 
of the city. There was no reading matter. It was a great 
special edition. 

Tue Superior Evening Telegram, West Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, has installed a Scott U. N. No. 15 perfecting press, speed 
12,000 an hour, of the latest pattern. 

E. DuKE NAVEN, editor and publisher of the La Porte 
(lowa) Progress-Review, has been elected grand master of the 
Iowa Workmen. He has been a member of the order for eight 
years, and is eminently fitted to fill the office. 


THE next annual meeting of the United Typothetze of 
America will be held in Milwaukee, August 23-26. The local 
body is planning to make the session a most interesting one, 
and large delegations from all parts of the country are 
expected. 

Mr. J. A. Horton, of Greenfield, Massachusetts, for the 
past twenty years foreman of the Gazette and Courier of that 
place, has resigned that position, and will in the future devote 
his time to manufacturing and selling the Horton Mailer, of 
which he is the inventor. 

THE Bement (Ill.) Register presented each of its readers 
with a tiny silk flag with the issue of May 26. Three inches of 
blank space were left at the top of a first-page column in 
which the flag was pinned. It required sixty-eight yards of 
ribbon to complete the subscription list. 


EarLy in May the Wisconsin State Journal book plant, at 
Madison, put in over two tons of 8 and ro point body letter. A 
linotype for bookwork had been under consideration, but the 
purchase of the foundry stock seems to preclude the possibility 
of one for some time to come. One linotype is now employed 
on composition for the paper. 

Saturday Herald, Sullivan, Illinois.—The Hera/d was criti- 
cised in THE INLAND PRINTER for May. Borders are now 
used on a few of the ads., which is an improvement. You 
should get a few figures to match the date line. The Hera/d 
devotes nearly the entire eighth page to correspondence, which 
appears to excellent advantage. 

In the death of J. Fred Meyers, for twenty-five years editor 
of the Denison Review, the Iowa weekly press loses one of its 
brightest writers. He was chief of division in the Treasury 
Department under Lincoln, Grant and Harrison, and was at one 
time associate editor with James G, Blaine in the publication of 
a magazine called the Republic. 

THE Jnternational Review, the first number of which 
appeared at the beginning of the year at La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
continues to be a very creditable and attractive monthly, con- 
taining carefully selected matter from the leading periodicals 
of the day. Its well-displayed advertising is interspersed with 
fine half-tones, which are an added charm. 

Nelson Record, Bardstown, Kentucky.— A copy of the 
Record has been received from W. Wright Hinds, superinten- 
dent of mechanical department. Judging from the amount of 
advertising — twenty-three columns out of forty —the paper is 
in a most flourishing condition. Criticism was not requested, 
but I am forced to remark that if this condition continues there 
should be an increase in size. 

Joun C. WaGNeER, publisher of the Shippensburg (Pa.) 
News, urges every woman interested in a soldier boy to make 
up a ‘‘housewife’’ for his benefit. Among the articles enumer- 
ated to be placed therein— needles, thread, buttons, etc.— is 
mentioned a corkscrew. Editor Wagner has ‘‘ been there,”’ 
and probably speaks from experience when he suggests that 
this latter article be included. 

Grove City (Minn.) 7zmes.—It is a bad plan to scatter 
your local items all over the page. Short headed items could 


be used to fill in below the advertising on the first page if you 
are obliged to run it in this way. There is one fairly good ad., 
that of Jens J Grimsgard. 


In the others there is an attempt 
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to display too much. Look at the ad. of B. Bresden, for exam- 
ple. In Nelson & Grimsgard’s ad., ‘‘ Prepared to meet all 
demands and competition ’’ should have been run in with the 
three lines above and set in roman. Presswork is good. 

STRYKER (Ohio) Advance.—‘‘ An independent newspaper 
for independent people’’; that’s good. Your paper is well 
printed and carefully made up. Ad. display is good. The 
department of ‘‘ Business Pointers,’’ under which is run all paid 
readers, is a commendable one. If you secure much more 
advertising it will be necessary to drop two ready-print pages 
to make room for local matter. 

THE Commercial Printing & Publishing Company, of Red 
Wing, Minnesota, sends a copy of the Red Wing Argus (criti- 
cism of which appeared last month) with this comment: ‘‘ We 
think we have as neat and well gotten-up paper as is published 
in this vicinity, and we feel confident that you will bear us out 
in this belief.’’ The Argus will compare favorably with some 
of the leading weeklies of the country. 

Sioux VALLEY News, Correctionville, lowa.— A couple of 
display heads similar to that on the eighth, with a few more 
leads, would add to the appearance of your first page. The 
make-up is good, as is also the ad. display, particularly that of 
the larger ones. Something should be done with the headline 
‘*E, C. Laub & Co.’’—if it cannot be improved it would be 
better to duplicate the line at the bottom. 

THE Chatham (N. Y.) Courier very wisely makes a specialty 
of correspondence, every village being well représented in its 
columns. Not only this, but it publishes Rensselaer and 
Kinderhook editions on the day following its regular issue, the 
last being a new venture. Not only the heading is changed, 
but a large portion of the matter on the fourth, fifth and eighth 
pages, making it of direct local value to these places. 

ELIZABETH (Pa.) Hervald.— A wide-awake local paper that 
looks neat from beginning to end. Put a couple of extra leads 
through your display heads; they are too crowded for a leaded 
page. The ads. look well, the only bad tendency being toward 
displaying too much. There was a bad make-up of plate in 
the second column, sixth page, issue of May 6; the order of 
the short articles should have been reversed, putting the longer 
ones first. 

ConoctTon (N. Y.) /vdea-.—- A newsy paper from start to 
finish. ‘‘ Indexings’’ should be all kept together. This could 
be done by putting single heads on the longer items, even 
down to eight lines if necessary to accomplish the purpose. 
Leave out the line ‘‘ Editorial Comment’’ unless there is such 
comment — but there always should be. The paper is well 
printed and ads, are set in good taste, rule being used as border 
to good advantage. 

Fame is using a good scheme to insure the persual of its 
ads. Readers are given an opportunity to secure free any arti- 
cle advertised within the value of $5. A coupon is printed 
which is to be filled out, stating the article desired. These 
coupons are numbered as received, and at the end of each week 
it will be ascertained which article is in greatest demand, and 
this will be awarded to the person whose coupon was first 
received asking for that particular thing. 


THE following death notice and ‘‘obituary”’ recently ap- 
peared in the Omaha Zee: 
RUSHLEAU —Wm., aged 37 years. Funeral 
Wednesday, May 11, 2 P.M., from late residence, 1616 
Oak st. Interment at Laurel Hill cemetery. Friends 
invited. 
Late to bed and early to rise prepares a man for his 
home in the skies. Early to bed and a Little Early 
Riser, the pill that makes life longer and better and 
wiser. 


THE Illinois Press Association, always awake to the interests 
of the newspaper, calls the attention of publishers to the fact 
that many township officers have not complied with the law 
requiring them to publish their annual statements, and urges 
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them to notify officials that they must do so or be reported to 
the grand jury. Unless the law is enforced an attempt will be 
made to repeal it, and publishers should realize the importance 
of using their efforts in the direction suggested. 

GeERING (Neb.) Weekly Courier.—Joe Verner sends two 
copies of the Courier for criticism. More care should be taken 
with the presswork; the register is out, and color uneven. Try 
running the paper dry; after a few weeks I am sure you would 
be pleased with the change. Ad. display needs no criticism. 
The readers of the Courier are not getting their due. Rates 
should be raised in order to decrease the amount of advertis- 
ing, or two additional pages should be printed at home to make 
room for more local matter. 

Valley Express, Valley Junction, lowa.—An excellent spec- 
imen of neat ad. display and attractive make-up. Nearly every 
ad. above two inches has a border, which is a large factor in its 
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praiseworthy appearance. I reproduce one of the ads., that of 
H. L. Seyfert — of course, they are not all as elaborate as this, 
but it shows what the ad. man on the press can do, if occa- 
sion requires, without tipping lines or twisting rule. The head, 


Pulse of the Press. 


Couldn’t Locate the Running Gear. 
Mt. Pleasant Journal. 

Some irresponsible papers in this city and elsewhere seem 
to Lave been unable to ascertain Senator Gear’s position on 
the Cuban question, and have hinted that his patriotism was 
not of the highest order. 














‘Pulse of the Press,’’ is from an interesting department on the 
editorial page — the first item is also given to show the pleasing 
style in which it is set. 

PLyMovuTH (Wis.) Review.—There are a large number of 
very neat weeklies before me this month, and the Review is 
among the leaders— nicely made up and well printed. Ad. 
display shows thoughtful work, with excellent results. The 
opening in the double-column panel head, on the first page, 
should have been at the bottom —it would have looked just as 
well if made continuous. I should object very strongly to 
running medical notices as pure reading matter, particularly in 
the first column of the fourth page. 

BARRIE (Ont.) Gazette.—There is considerable improve- 
ment in the Gazeéte since criticism appeared in these columns. 
The items of local news and correspondence are now graded 
and look much better. There should be a nonpareil at the 
head of all columns, except where an ad. has an unusual amount 
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of white space. Where border effects are attempted in the 
ad, display, they are well carried out. First page ads. are all 
good; many of the others follow too closely the ‘‘ long line, 
short line’’ style. There is still an opportunity to better the 
presswork, particularly by running a more even color. 

Deerfield Valley Times, Wilmington, Vermont.—The most 
remarkable feature of the 7imes is its large amount of corre- 
spondence. It is all carefully graded and well arranged — the 
1o-point gothic headings are just the thing. Ad. display is 
fair; it could be improved by the use of a few borders. The 
running of a line of ‘‘tear drop’’ border, with alternate pieces 
inverted, at top and bottom of a paint ad., looked well and 
was particularly appropriate. Presswork is good. The weak- 
est point in the paper is the sandwiched column of readers on 
the seventh page. Insist on running these all together and 
advertisers will yield. 

THE Ladies’ Literary Society had charge of the Santa Maria 
(Cal.) Graphic for the issue of May 6, and published a decid- 
edly interesting paper, which was typographically neat and 
attractive. The presswork was done on a one-roller Washing- 
ton hand press, and is excellent, as is also the ad. composition. 
(The pages were half the size of the regular issue.) The reg- 
ular edition of the Graphic has the same commendable appear- 
ance, except that the display work on the smaller ads. is weak 
through an endeavor to use as big type as in the larger ones. | 
think you could improve on the “ ear’? at the right of the title; 
an ad. for the job department should have no defects. 

THE Cuvler Sun, Chicago, has been consolidated with the 
Lake Breeze, and its youthful publisher will retire from the 
journalistic field for a time and devote his attention to his job 
printing business. Clyde A. Dickinson, although at present 
but nineteen years of age, has successfully edited and published 
the Suz for nearly four years. Beginning as a diminutive sheet, 
2% by 3 inches, his paper closes its career with a souvenir edi- 
tion of eight four-column pages that is a model of neatness. 
Mr. Dickinson intends to take up a line of study that will better 
fit him for his chosen vocation, and it is intimated that the pub- 
lic may look for a new monthly publication in the near future. 

Fort Pian (N. Y.) Standard.— First of all I must com- 
pliment you on your presswork. The three successive issues 
before me show an even color and impression, which many of 
the large-page papers fail to accomplish. You should grade 
the items of correspondence, and use a little more care in keep- 
ing the columns even at the top. Ad. display is above the 
average, that of the two and three column ads. being particu- 
larly good. Borders on a few of the smaller ads. would break 
up the monotonous appearance of these columns. Elsewhere 
I give the text of one of these for a competition. The Standard 
contains an unusually large amount of news and interesting 
local matter. 

Jackson Examiner, Independence, Missouri. — William 
Southern, Jr., editor of the Z.vaminer, writes: ‘I inclose you 
copy of our issue of last week [May 7]. It is the twelfth num- 
ber issued and we think a very creditable paper. On last Sat- 
urday we had on our books 1,101 genuine subscribers. We 
believe this to be the record for a country paper of twelve 
weeks’ age.’’ It may or may not be the record; in any event, 
it is a good one. The Z-vaminer is a bright, newsy paper, 
attractively made up and well printed. Most of the ads. are 
excellent — that of McCoy & McAfee is an exception. ‘‘ From 
the sheep to the man’’ should have been made prominent, with 
the rest much smaller. 

WARREN BroTtHERS, publishers of the Rich Hill Criéic, 
a new weekly, sent a neat eight-page announcement to pros- 
pective advertisers previous to the first issue of their paper. 
It contained but a few words, and this fact made what was 
said the more impressive. The first, third, fifth and seventh 
pages were the only ones used, the last named containing 
these words: ‘‘The publishers of the Cyitic have a recently 
compiled list of 6,000 names of Bates and northern Vernon 
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county residents, and a copy of the paper will be sent to each 
one of these persons during the next thirty days. Would an 
advertisement during that time be of value to you?’’ Warren 
Brothers should have added one more word, or perhaps two, to 
their booklet — the name of their State. 

CoxsaAcKIE (N. Y.) Zimes.— A good showing of news on 
the fourth and fifth pages, which are neatly made up and well 
printed. In the ads. the mistake is made of using too much 
display. If the second and fourth lines of S. H. Van Dyck’s 
ad. had been set in 10-point roman, lower case, its appearance 
would have been greatly changed for the better. In the ad. of 
Bachus the two center lines should have been set in a 12-point 
letter, and would have looked well in neat panel. I will men- 
tion one other; that of Clark & Hotaling. ‘‘ Electric lights and 
trolley. cars’? was intended for an eye-catcher and should have 
been larger, using two lines if necessary. The wording follow- 
ing —including the firm name, which is given sufficient prom- 
inence at the bottom— down to ‘“ matting,’’ set in 10-pojnt 
roman, lower case. You have the material to make your ads. 
very attractive, and with a little attention along the line sug- 
gested they will become so. 

SEVERAL successive issues of the Sheldon (N. D.) Progress 
have been received which bear out the mention made in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for February. The editor, M. B. De la Bere, 
and his assistant turn out a very attractive and interesting 
Reproduced herewith are samples of the neat headings 
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which are used on correspondence and all other departments of 
short items. Other papers use the same style and it is one that 
many more could emulate to advantage. I would leave off 
‘‘The”’ before ‘‘ Local News,’’ and omit the repetition in suc- 
cessive columns. The Progress contains a well executed 
reproduction of the American flag with rules, which has the 
correct number of stars and stripes —an unusual case. 

CANISTEO (N. Y.) Republican.—There is a good supply of 
news, but the fourth page is weak through absence of editorial 
comment. An effort should be made to fill that first column, 
at least, with set matter. The paper is printed on a hand press 
and is well done. In the make-up there is a tendency to fill 
the columns too full, and an extra lead should be run between 
the single heads and the dash above. The plate matter should 
be kept even at the top. Aside from these few defects, the paper 
looks well. The display heads in the issues of April 20 and 27 
are all right; the one in that of May 4 would have been, also, 
but for the imperfect pyramid at the bottom, and that the third 
part should have been one line. Most of the ads. look well. 
In that of L. Davison, if the three lines near the top and the 
three near the bottom had been set in 10-point roman it would 
have made avast improvement. Barker’s ad. in the issue of 
April 27 has the same fault; the change of May 4 is excellent. 
You certainly did well with the Burd shooting affair. 

ANOTHER Ap.-SETTING ConTEST.— The Schlenker ad. was 
so well received that I have decided to give the readers of 
these columns another opportunity to display their skill as ad. 
compositors. The one given this month is from the columns 
of the Fort Plain (N. Y.) Standard, and is one of those 
‘“snags’’ which every compositor strikes occasionally, and one 
which every member of the craft would be glad to learn how 
to set in an artistic and attractive manner. See what you can 


do with this, setting it in a three-inch, single-column space, and 
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the best three specimens received will be reproduced in this 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER for September. Press 
proofs should be sent where possible and should reach me by 
August 1. Following is the text: ‘‘E. S. Gregory & Son, 18 
Canal street, Fort Plain, New York. Dealers in drugs, medi- 
cines, chemicals, perfumery, fancy toilet articles, surgical instru- 
ments, trusses, shoulder braces, syringes, paints, oils, varnishes 
and dyestuffs. Physicians’ prescriptions carefully prepared.”’ 
I know this is a hard one, but I will give you something easier 
next time. 

‘‘FirsT OF ALL, THE NEws.’’— This is unquestionably the 
best motto in the country editor’s vocabulary, but I fear there is 
many a one with this laudable maxim at the head of his paper 
who devotes his energies to setting type, or some other office 
work, when he should be out of doors searching for this same 
news. Perhaps he goes out for an hour or two on press day, 
but he barely gets one-quarter of the happenings of the week, 
and then has not time to write them up. He should religiously 
devote two hours every afternoon to the sole purpose of visiting 
every possible source of news. Call upon the ministers and 
learn of weddings and church happenings; physicians, under- 
taker, postmaster, the justice of the peace, the ‘‘ corner 
grocery,’’ and the barber shop—never neglect the barber shop. 
Now a word as to what is news. I do not believe with the 
many writers who decry the mention of anything that will 
advertise something or somebody who does not pay for an ad. 
To my judgment it is better to court the good will of a possible 
advertiser before an ad. is secured than to wait until afterward. 
But aside from this, all happenings or prospective happenings 
should be treated with your text in mind, “First of all, the 
news.’’ If an item is news it should be printed. If a local 
church gives a strawberry festival, mention it—in the small 
village it is certainly news. It is not necessary to say it will be 
the best festival ever given; the mere fact is sufficient. It might 
be well to have it understood that ‘‘an advertisement in another 
column gives particulars ’’ would be added to the item providing 
such an ad. was inserted. In treating church occurrences where 
an admission is charged, as well as other matters, it is well to 
remember that a majority of a community are more or less 
directly interested in church affairs, and that undoubtedly three- 
fourths of your readers come from among this majority. If you 
are located in a larger town, or small city, and a music teacher 
gives an invitation musicale to advertise himself, which is 
attended by two or three hundred persons, it is a bigoted policy 
that will not mention it because the teacher does not advertise 
in your paper. It is news, and those who attend will be looking 
for an expression of opinion on the different numbers of the 
programme. Here is another case: A banquet is given; an 
excellent repast is served; many have wondered who catered, 
but he does not advertise, and consequently they will never 
know. The same thought applies to the firm that furnishes 
unusually attractive floral or other decorations. Publish the 
news; it will please your readers, including some people who 
do not advertise. Your chances of getting an ad. from a person 
who is occasionally pleased are much greater than from one 
whose name is universally omitted, and you probably owe him 
something as a subscriber. ‘‘ First of all, the news.”’ 





““T've noticed, on our Laird’s court-day, 
An’ mony a time my heart’s been wae, 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 
How they maun thole a factor's snash, 
He’ll stamp aa’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear, 
While they maun staun’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ bear it a’, and fear an’ tremble.”— Burns. 





WHILE I know nothing about printing, yet I cannot refrain 
from buying THE INLAND PRINTER, as it seems as though 
every copy was an art number in itself—Z. H. Page, Pres. 
and Treas., J. A. Stevens Arms G Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts. 
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STORY OF DEWEY’S VICTORY. 


The American Asiatic squadron, 
consisting of the flagship Olympia, 
Baltimore, Raleigh, Boston, Con- 
cord, Petrel and McCulloch, and 
under command of Commodore 
Dewey, accompanied by the trans- 
ports Nanshan and Zafiro, left 
Mirs Bay at 2 p.m., April 27, for 
Manila. The fleet proceeded in 
regular formation across the China 


From the Chicago Record. 


Sea, 640 miles, and sighted Cape 
Bolinoa at 3:30 a.m. April 30. 
This point is about 115 miles 
north of the entrance to Manila 
Bay. The Bostonand Concord and 
later the Baltimore, were then 
sent in advance of the fleet as 
scouts, and to explore Subig Bay 
for two Spanish warships, re- 
ported to be there. At 5:15 


o’clock on the afternoon of April 
30, the squadron came to a stop, 
and was rejoined by the Baltimore, 
Boston and Concord, which failed 
to find the Spaniards. A confer- 
ence of commanders was held. It 
was decided to run past the forts 
of Corregidor Island in the mouth 
of the bay, which was said to be 
strongly fortified, that night. 
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Hlow Dewey Won 





Those who witnessed 
the overwhelming _ vic- 
tory won by the United 
States fleet in Manila 
bay can scarcely under- 
stand how the ships and 
the men of Admiral Dew- 
ey’s vessels came out of 
the battle unhurt and 
practically unmarked: 
Soon after midnight on 
Sunday morning, May 1, 
the American fleet, with 
the Olympia leading, 
passed the batteries 
which were attempting 
to guard the wide en- 
trance to the harbor. 
The fleet was fired upon 
from the Corregidor 
island batteries at the 
north and the Restingo 
fort at the south, but 
none of the shots took 
effect, and the shore 
batteries were silenced 
by the guns of part of 
the fleet. When the fleet 
forced an entrance into 
the bay the ships were 
darkened and proceeded 
in the following order: 
Olympia, Baltimore, Ral- 
eigh, Petrel, Concord. 





The records do not show 
that he is either a chemist, 
pharmacist or biologist, 
but the fact remains that 





HE MADE THE 
SPANISH FLY 

















Incidentally it may be mentioned, without 
spoiling the trend of the story, that he made 
the furfly. Infact, the Dons were up against 
the worst shell game that ever happened. 





This series of type is 
named in honor of Com- 
modore Dewey, now Rear 
Admiral, who, at Manila, 
without losing a single 
life, so successfully ac- 
complished the complete 
annihilation of the Span- 
ish fleet, comprising the 
following vessels: Cas- 
tillo, Reina Christina, 
Don Antonio De Ulloa, 
Isla de Cuba, General Le- 
zo, Marques de Duero, 
Corrso, Velasco, Isle de 
Mindanao, a transport 
and water battery at Ca- 
vite. Rear admiral Dew- 
ey is now about sixty-one 
years of age. He was 
born in Vermont, and was 
appointed to the naval 
academy from that state 
in Sept., 1854. He re- 
ceived his commission as 
commodore on February 
28, 1896, and at about 
the same time was made 
president of the board of 
inspection and survey. 
This place he held until 
he was put in command 
of the Asiatic station, in 
January, 1898. 
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better than 


any one else; 


perfectly 


satisfactory and 


really 
artistic 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Verdict of 
Chicago Merchants. 
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Wash Fabrics 


Standard Ginghams, in 
blue, greens, browns, 
reds, pinks, in different 
sized checks—all at 


about half regular price 


—per yard 


C 


Figured Grenadines, 
black grounds, color 
figures and floral de- 
sign, regular 8c and 9c 
fabrics—per yard 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








5c for remnants of 12%c dress ginghams, 124%c 
lawns, 12%c organdies, 15c shirtings, 20c 
mulls, 124%c crash suitings, etc. 
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ADH 
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Modern 


Printing 


and modern printers have made 
fancy and ornamental types 


things of the past. Type faces 
interwoven with bits of Japanese 
scenery, grape vines, dragons, 


Zz. 
for remnants lawns, G etc., are no longer looked upon 
cambrics, organdies, buntings and = with favor 
many desirable fabrics—but a mere caw 
fraction of their cost—all worth up 
to 124c a yard. Zz 7 / : a 
AS h 
7C for remnants of 2oc black organdies, 15c fancy (A é C ASSIC Beauty 
cheviots, 20c French zephyr Ginghams, 20c Raw 
i , 1§c covert suitings. 
ren pike Renae (EZ of the Dewey series lies in its 
Ly 
DF simplicity, its symmetry of form, 
Fine Sheer Organdie, | Fast Color Woven Che- 
Fine Sheer Lawns, Fine | viots, suitable for la- GE its graceful curves, and chaste 


Sheer Striped Mulls, 
neat patterns in every 
seasonable tone, choice 
of the 15c fabrics—per 


yard 


dies’ wash waists and 
men’s outing shirts, the 
choicest collection of 
styles, at one-third less 
than others ask—per 





yard 


GNGNGNGN 


appearance. It is a happy com- 
bination of the Gothic and Elze- 
vir. As to its adaptability, it 
can be used in any class of print- 
ing that requires type. As toits 
durability, it is made of Copper- 
Mixed metal that has made fa- 
mous the name of Barnhart. 
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DE VINNE COMPRESSED. 


24A 50a 6 Point $2 00 
PHILADELPHIA ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Certificates can be had by Applying at the Harvard Office 
1234567890 


25A 40a 8 Point $2 25 
SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 
Is the most Durable Type Made in the world 


25A goa 10 Point $2 50 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS HOSPITAL 
Hundreds Nurses and Physicians Employed 


12 Point $2 75 


ORIGINAL TYPE DESIGNS 
Ornaments and Artistic Borders 


15A 


14 Point $3 00 


"SUMMER RESORTS 
Elegant Music and Dancing 


~ OXFORD LEADER 
Issued Every Thursday 


“NORTH DIXON 
Club Athletic Room 


“GOLD RING. 
Nickel Charms 


South Parks 
Comrade 


























FOSTER & BROOKS 


Request the 
honor of 

your presence 
at the 


GRAND OPENING 


of their 

newly enlarged 
stores, 
displaying the 
latest fashions 
eee 


MILLINERY, SUITS, 
OUTER-GARMENTS, SILKS, 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, ETC. 


nen tenia Tuesday and Wednesday, 
will be offered. August 22nd and 23rd. 
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Accurate 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF LUZON COUNTY 


THE MANILA GAZETTE 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS 





WENTIN, SOCTEM & CO., PUBLISHERS 
OLYMPIA AND CONCORD STREETS 


“ATHE DEWEY ISLANDS MANILA, U.S.A. 1899 





BRANDON SERIES 





PRICES OF FONTS 


| 
| 24-POINT 5A...$2.50 12-POINT No. 1...16A...$1.50 
| 18-POINT No. TA 2.00 6-POINT NO. 3...16A 1.00 
18-POINT No. . A 2.00 FIGURES, EXTRA -25 
| 12-POINT No. 10A 1.50 6-POINT NO. 2...20A 1.00 
| 12-PoOINnT No. 12A... 1.50 FIGURES, EXTRA... .25 
| 12-POINT NO. 2...16A 1.50 6-POINT NO. 1...22A 1.00 
| 6-POINT BRANDON GOTHIC NO. 2...20A...$1.00 
6-POINT BRANDON GOTHIC NO. 1...24A 1.00 


ew) 


MR. GEORGE D. PERKINS 


ARARARAAAAADAAADMAAAAAAMDAAMAAMAAAMA 


INLAND 


inks B. SILVERSMITH | TYPE 
ere i 


VICKSBURG 








ote Serer BuURLINaTON VVYVYVYVVVVVYV VV VV VV VVVVYVVVVVVVVVVVV 


NEW ORLEANS 





BRANDON SERIES 


INLAND AGENTS PATENT PENDING 
DAMON-PEETS COMPANY, NEw YORK CAST ON STANDARD TITLE LINE 
PRESTON FIDDIS COMPANY, BALTIMORE AND UNIT SETS BY 


WILLIAM E, Loy, SAN FRANCISCO 


} GETHER & DREBERT, MILWAUKEE INLAND TYP E FOUNDRY 


GWATKIN & Son, TORONTO, CANADA 


GoLpInG & Co., BOSTON, NEw YORK, SAINT LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO 








FRANCIS RICKET & CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 189 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF No. 


DOLLARS 


SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK FRAnNcIS RICKET & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Specimens of f Petarp Tert Series 


36 Point No. 2 


5 A 8 a $6.00 


ords from Manchester, being the 

true relation of the battell fought. 
wherein the Lord Strange lost many 
men, as sent 1 a private letter. 


12 Point No. 2 8A 24a $3.19 


nordinance concerning 

the late rebellious in- 
surrections in the Countp 
of Kent, whereby a comz 
mittee is appointed from 
the said County, to seize 
all armes forthwith. 


42 Point No. J 12 A 32a $3.08 


ure methods of improb- 
= ing estates, by planting 
oak, elu and numerous other 
timber trees: necessity and 
advantage thereof, and their 
manner of raising and culti- 
bating in all kinds of soil. 


10 Point No. J 16A40a $3.42 


Go Art of Husbandrp con- 
tained in seven large books; 
notes on the bettering and improving 
of all degrees of land, fertilizing the 
most barren soil, recovering it from 
all weeds, brushes, briars, and ober- 
flowing of unwholesome waters. 


8 Point No. J 16 A 44a $3.00 


be Wistorp of the Wolland Riepublich, 

from its original foundation to the 
death of fing William, including also a 
particular description of the two nited 
Provinces; profusely itustrated bp the 
insertion of manp ofd engraved portraits. 
Cwo volumes are bound together. 





30 Point No. 2 6A 10a $5.00 


ri eclaration that all colonels, 
captains, and other officers 
inhabiting the County of Kent, 
shall assoctate themselves in the 
mutual defence of cach other. 


8 A 20a $4.00 





18 Point No. 2 


Seamed of that tncomparable thief, known 
as Richard BHatnam, relating the several 
robberies, mad pranks, and handsome jests by 
Him performed. As tt was taken from his own 
mouth, not long before his death. Also with 
his confession concerning his robbing of the 
Ktng of Scots, and the Buke of Normandy. 


14 Point No. J 8A24a $3.64 


opy of an interesting dialogue between Erperience 
and a Courtier, compiled in the Scottish tung, 
first turned and made perfect English, and now the 
Second time corrected and amended according to the first 
copic, a work bery pleasant and profitable to all estates, 
but chiefly to gentlemen, and such as are in aucthorite: 
hereunto algo are annered certain other works. 





FOR SALE AT ALL 


srancies or raz AAME RICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 
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Specimens Touratne Old Style Ftalte 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Pro o/s from some type | ines 
of Touraine Old Stvle Italic 


“Modeled by Jean Goujon, a 
celebrated French artist 152 


Other Sizes of the Touraine Old 
Stvle Italic are now being made 
For Sale at all Branches of the 
¢eAmerican Type Founders Co. 


LES CARACTERES “TOURAINE” 
sont coupés d apres le genre de lettres dont 
se servait le sculpteur francais Jean Gou- 
Jon, qui se trouvait a la hauteur de sa gloire 
au commencement du 15° siécle. Ses meil- 
leurs ouvrages se trouvent dans et aux en 


rotsuuta-tt_.. eA MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 











ade Outine Ser 
Leads alll Contour Stules 


Beautiful Color Effects are produced 
by printing the Bradley in a Delicate 
Citot and then registering the Bradley 
(utline over it in a Darker Color Tok 


Chromatic Cywe Designs Give Life and 
Lustre to Otherwise Commonplace Jobs 


Bradley Outline is submitted as an aid to printers 
Who desire to give their customers artistic effects 
in color harmonies = Chat office Which does not use 


Our Heautiful and very useful Bradley Series bas 
deprived itself and customers of a great pleasure 


Nakes an Attractive Showing 
Combining Beaury with Ceiling 








e Originated by the American Cype Founders Company = 
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PRICE PER DOZEN, FoR one coror, $250 44 Point American Flags PRICE PER HALF Doz 
CAST 





PP PP PP 


EN PAIRS, FOR TWO COLORS, $2.50 
ELECTROTYPES 
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FLAG BORDERS 


There is nothing better suited to the times than Flag Border, made in three sizes, 
for enclosing advertisements and for job work in general. The one-color characters 
are cut sufficiently deep to adapt them for use in daily and weekly newspapers. 


COLOR EFFECTS 


Note prices for color fonts. 


‘colors. 


The Flag Border and 44 Point American 
Flags look more real when printed in 
Use Milori Blue, $3.00 per pound, and Scarlet 


Lake, $4.00 per pound, to get the best results. These Inks for sale at all Branches. 
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18 POINT No. 1, FOR ONE COLOR, 60 INCHES $3.35 18 POINT FLAG BORDER 18 POINT No. 2, FOR TWO COLORS, 30 INCHES $3.35 
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EMBOSSING SETS 


This Embossed Flag is, we 
believe, the most beautiful of 
the many American Flags yet 
produced. A printed specimen 
of Set B will be sent you upon 
application to nearest Branch. 
Sets A and C are precisely the 


same as Set B in design. 
Per Set. 

Set A. Length (staff), 2 ins.; 
width over all, 1% ins.. . . $3.00 

Set B. Length (staff), ¢ ins.; 


width over all, 3% ins... . 4.50 
Set C. Length (staff), 5¥%, ins.; 
width over all, 4% ins... . 6.00 


A set includes plates for printing in three 
colors and an electro embossing die. 


12 POINT NO. 1, FOR ONE COLOR, 72 INCHES $3 50 
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12 POINT FLAG BORDER 
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PATRIOTIC 
EMBLEMS 


& Send to nearest Branch 
8 for our two broadsides of 
Patriotic Emblems, American 
and Cuban Flags, for printing 
in one, two or more colors. All 
of our electros are taken from 
original wood cuts. We and 
our predecessors have expended 
many thousands of dollars on 
the patriotic designs shown on 
these sheets and in our various 


Specimen Books. 
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12 POINT NO. 2, FOR TWO COLORS, 36 INCHES $3 50 











American Type Founders Company 


THE ABOVE SOLD AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 








24 POINT NO. 1, FOR ONE COLOR, 60 INCHES $4.40 


24 POINT FLAG BORDER 
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24 POINT NO. 2, FOR TWO COLORS, 30 INCHES $4.40 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHARLES H, COCHRANE, 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 

HE Cottrells have in patent No. 604,004 a comprehensive 
machine designed as an adjunct to a perfecting press for 
book, magazine and pamphlet work, and serving to cut 

the printed sheets as they come from a continuous web, assem- 
bling several sheets together, folding them at one operation, 
and slitting into signatures at one operation, and finally deliv- 
ering the signatures in condition for stitching. The mechanism 
is too complicated for intelligent description here. 

An improvement to the Chambers folding machinery has 
been patented by H. K. King, of Philadelphia, No. 602,990. 
The invention relates to the class of machines in which large 























No. 602,990. 


sheets are divided into several signatures, which are delivered 
into respective packing-troughs. Devices are introduced for 
simultaneous vertical adjustment of the packing-troughs 12, 
through the medium of a hand-wheel 11, the pitches on the 
threads 14a 146 at each section of the connecting screws being 
doubled, so that the third has twice the motion of the second. 

Swan Smith, of Brooklyn, has devised a patent paper-cutter, 
No. 602,882, having the self-clamping accomplished by a curi- 
ous combination of levers 
and curved slots, as shown 
in the cut, in which / repre- 





2 
on, 
Yi 





c i sents the hand lever, and 
e é’? the connecting rod that 
F draws down the clamp d on 
cH A 
rE. the paper A. 
NS An attachment for a book- 





cover machine has_ been 
patented by Frederick P. 
Hill, of Chicago, No. 604,- 
170. Book-covers, or cases, 
as they are more commonly 
termed in the trade, are now 
made by machine. At the 
point in the machine where 
the cloth web is cut to suit 
the boards, this attachment 
feeds in a web of paper, cuts 
No. 602,882. off a section suitable for 
forming a lining for the back of the case, and applies it firmly 
to the cement-coated surface of the cloth web, which extends 
between the two boards and forms the back. After the appli- 
cation of this lining-strip the advancing edge or flap of fabric 
is folded over by the action of a suitable folder, and after each 
cutting operation to sever from the web, with the superimposed 
boards, a section, the rearward-projecting flap of the latter is 
turned forward and laid against the opposite end portions of 
the boards by another end-folder. The final operation of the 
machine is performed by side-folders operating to fold over the 
lateral edges of the boards the projecting side flaps of the 
fabric, thereby causing them to adhere. 
Talbot C. Dexter has taken patent No. 602,898, on a paper- 
egistering machine, as a part of a paper-folding machine. A 














sheet is brought to the guides on traveling tapes, and then 
raised above the tapes by means of slats on a table, which rise 
between the tapes, lifting the paper and shifting it about slightly 
until the slits in the paper engage the points, when the register 





























No. 602,898. 


is secured and the slats and table subside. In the drawing the 
tape is a, shifting slat table 7, and register point c!. To the 
right of the drawing is the chop folder. 

The Dexter folding machines have received a valuable addi- 
tion in patent No. 602,816, which has to do with the paper- 
assembling and stapling devices originally patented in March, 
1895, and now perfected. Forty-nine claims are made in con- 
nection with this patent, which deals with automatic devices 
for controlling the machine in case of accidental defects in 
performance, which are bound to occur in machines handling 
several sheets at the same time. This machine will handle a 
pamphlet of two sheets and cover—that is a main sheet, 
insert and cover—at one operation, delivering the product 
stapled or stitched as may be desired. The mechanism for 
insuring correct working is highly ingenious. 

An adjustable chase is the subject of James Tunnah’s patent, 
No. 603,214. Interchangeable bars of graded sizes are pro- 
vided on each end with a form of 
notch that adapts them to be firmly 
hooked together at right angles, so 
that a chase can be formed of any 
two equal pairs of bars. The man- 
ner in which the corner of the chase 
is formed is shown in the cut. 

An apparatus for casting type has 
been patented by J. G. Pavyer, of St. Louis, No. 604,635. It 
includes a device for forming a cavity in the foot of the type, 
in such manner that any sprue or irregularity of the cast is 
within the hole so formed. The object of this is to do away 
with the necessity of casting a sprue or extension on a type, 
which has to be removed by cutting it off. It is evidently 
designed for use only with large sizes of type. 








No. 603,214. 





THE INLAND PRINTER accepts the following correction from 
the 7rident, of Cleveland, Ohio, and publishes it with pleasure, 
suggesting, however, that the information came from a citizen 
of Cleveland, and in good faith, and with no intention to lessen 
the high esteem in which Father Addison was and is held: 


THE INLAND PRINTER, A Strictly up-to-date journal for printers, published 
for printers and others interested in the craft, reproduces an excellent likeness 
of ‘‘ Father” Addison in its May issue, together with a short sketch of the 
life of the old gentleman The only mistake that occurs in the article is when 
the writer refers to ‘‘ Father ’’ Addison as a “ harmless, half-witted old man, 
who had outlived all of his younger-day friends, who spent his time wandering 
about whistling and mending umbrellas.’’ Now, we do not know where THE 
INLAND PRINTER people got hold of the picture of ‘‘ Father ’’ Addison, and 
it was a good one, but as far as the foregoing sentence is concerned, it is 
entirely false. The venerable old gentleman may have been a trifle eccentric, 
but half-witted, never. And so far as his mending umbrellas is concerned, 
we do not think that he ever made an attempt to repair a shower stick in his 
life. ‘‘ Father ’’ Addison was a resident of this portion of the city, and was 
a familiar figure in our midst, and we are positive that our readers will bear 
us out in the above statements. We are great admirers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, but with all due respect to the editor of this publication, we think 
he should make this correction in the statements regarding the greatly 
beloved and much respected ‘‘ Father ” Addison. 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE E, LINCOLN. 


Under the above heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition by 
machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the interests 
of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously cultivated. All 
matters pertaining to this department should be addressed to Mr. George 
E. Lincoln, No. 34 Park Row, New York, in order to secure prompt 
attention. 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR'S COMPANION; a treatise on how to operate 
and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THe MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT. By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 


) THE Linotype Machine Operator is the name of a new trade 
paper issued from Minneapolis. | 
Messrs. Cowan & Sons, of Adelaide, Australia, have pur- 
chased six additional linotypes. 
THE Thorne Company reports a large number of sales and 
a very satisfactory run of business. 
THE Linotype Company, limited, has sold, in London, 
debenture 4’s amounting to £250,000 at 102. 
) R. R. DonNELLEY & Sons Company, of Chicago, have 


~ leased two linotype machines and they are now in use in that 


office. ¢ 

THE Empire Typesetting Machine Company has perfected 
its new automatic justifier and reports a largely increased busi- 
ness in consequence. 

NEw YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 6, pays out $1,600 
weekly to its unemployed members whose enforced idleness is 
caused by the machines. 

THE offices of Gates & Goodenough, selling agents of the 
linotype, present an air of activity which is refreshing to witness 
during the present period of business relaxation. 

THE interest awakened by the accomplishments of the Dow 
composing machine among the book printers is increasing 
daily. All parties are anxious to see its performance in prac- 
tical use. 7 

THE appellate division of the New York Supreme Court 
decided in favor of Mr. Warren C. Browne in his suit against 
the Empire Typesetting Machine Company for alleged non- 
fulfillment of contract. 

THE Lewiston (Me.) /ournal reports that its Lanston 
machine is running satisfactorily, the keyboard averaging 
4,520 ems per hour and the casting machine 3,456 ems per hour. 
These averages were taken from a month’s run. 

OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, inventor of the linotype, who 
two years ago sold his dwelling at Park avenue and Monument 
street, Baltimore, and went to the plains of Arizona and New 
Mexico in search of health, has returned to that city. 

CANADA and Australia are both credited with using about 
the same number of linotypes. From a late list Canada has 
117 and Australia 128. However, this list does not contain the 
fourteen machines recently installed by the Montreal Star. 

Mr. W. H. Honiss, of Hartford, Connecticut, who has 
made a long and successful study of automatic justification by 
machinery, and whose name appears frequently in our patent 
office reports, made this office a friendly call lately while visiting 
the city. 

THE Cox typesetting machine will soon be much in evi- 
dence in our book offices. The simplicity of its automatic 

justifier will undoubtedly make it a popular seller. Parties 


wishing information regarding this machine should write to 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago” 

NEw YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 6, has sent out a 
notice to chairmen notifying them that all time worked over 
nine and one-half hours (nine hours in machine offices) must 
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be charged for as overtime. This prevents the members from 
making up a Saturday half-holiday at single price. 

WHEN Dewey’s victory at Manila was received at the New 
York Journal and World offices thé linotypes were knocked 
out as completely as were the Spaniards. Nothing short of 
great primer type would do for such an exciting event, and the 
hand compositors scored a victory over their iron rival. 


THE linotype machines in the Philadelphia Ledger are being 
run upon the piece system, the operators receiving 12 cents per 
thousand ems for nonpareil and agate and 14 cents for minion. 
Good money is reported to be made at these prices, although 
the machines have but recently been placed in the office. 


THE best evidence that machine composition is popular is 
the fact that all the machine book plants in New York City, | 
at least, are busy, many of them working overtime. Whether 
this extra work is at the sacrifice of non-machine offices is 
hard to determine, but it is more than probable that it is. 


THE Mergenthaler Company has issued a neat little two- 
color folder entitled ‘‘A Triumph of Genius,’’ devoted to the 
new two-letter matrix which it has so opportunely placed 
upon the market, thus enabling the composition of italics and 
small caps from the same keyboard as is the regular font. 


THE Mergenthaler Company has taken patent No. 604,378, 
by L. Fisher and E. W. Reynolds, of Brooklyn, which covers 
an improvement in the transfer fingers of the assembling eleva- 
tor, dispensing with one of the carriages, and at the same time 
permitting convenient horizontal adjustment of the fingers to 
suit various measures. 

It is alleged that in Germany there is no standard height for 
type, each foundry manufacturing its sizes independent of any 
other, and without regard to the convenience of customers. In 
order to adapt itself to this peculiar situation the Linotype 
Company has been obliged to make not less than fourteen 
different styles of matrices. 

PATTERSON & WHITE, printers, of Philadelphia, having four 
linotype machines, have printed a beautiful and valuable booklet 
of linotype specimen faces in use in their office. With their 
linotype faces printed in this attractive form for their patrons to 
select from, many obstacles in the way of securing work for the 
users of the linotype machine are removed. 

) Wittram P. Atkins, of New York City, has removed his 
office from No. 18 Chambers street to No. 15 Spruce street. 
Rogowski will do the machine composition on his periodicals. 
Mr. Atkins was the first book printer in the city to try the 
linotype upon bookwork, but as the linotype had not arrived at 
the high degree of perfection that it is today, his experience was 
not such as to induce him to retain them. ( 


THE StTaR WHEEL.—H. E., of Newark, Ohio, writes: 
‘* Could not a curved steel spring be made to take the place of 
the assembler star? It would not be susceptible to the rapid 
wear of the present device.’’ Answer.— We cannot conceive 
how a curved steel spring could be made to properly perform 
the functions of the star. If you have studied the problem we 
should be pleased to hear further from you concerning it. 


J. F. McFarLanp, an old Chicago boy, is in charge of a 
Mergenthaler on the Washington Post. Mac has only one arm, 
the right, and the way he chases after those keys is a caution. 
It is interesting to watch him, and those who do not know the 
gentleman would be surprised at his expertness. Mac gets 
along as well as any two-handed operator in the city while at 
work, but he is considerably handicapped in his other walks in 
life. 

A LABOR exchange says: ‘‘ Great efforts have been and are 
still being made to introduce the Mergenthaler into country 4 
towns. The country publishers are wary about the advantage 
of one machine in a 22-cent town.) Typographical unions in 
the smaller towns, however, should exercise the greatest care 
in preparation of a scale when once confronted with the advent 
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of the machine. A scale has always more than a local signifi- 
cance. It has a direct bearing on the scale of prices and the 
influence may be good or bad, just as the wisdom of the union 
making the scale is demonstrated.”’ 

UNEvEN Lines.—C.S., Pittsburg, asks the cause of lines 
coming out uneven. Answer.—This is nearly always caused 
by the bevel pieces which hold the vise-elevator against the 
frame becoming worn or worked out of place. It is impossible 
to say which one is out; the machinist must experiment until he 
sees the elevator ‘“‘line up’”’ the matrices freely just before the 
line is cast. There are other causes, but the above is the most 
common. 

THADDEUS CAHILL, of New York, who recently patented a 
keyboard mechanism, applicable to both composing machines 
and typewriters, and designed to be played like the keyboard 
of a pianoforte, has taken out another patent, No. 604,001. 
The description deals with minor details of improvement, but 
includes no less than 158 new claims for combinations. Evi- 
dently Mr. Cahill means to get on the ground floor with his 
invention. 

FEED Pipes.—C. S., of Wilmington, Delaware, asks if the 
gas pipes can be placed on the ceiling, and thence to the 
machines? Anuswer.— Yes, you can do so, but a much more 
desirable way, if it is possible to do so, is to have the supply 
pipe under the floor, and have the feed pipes come up close 
alongside the machine about on a line or a little back of the 
mold disk. A governor placed on the supply pipe will be of 
considerable value in equalizing the pressure. 


At the opening of the Electrical Exhibition at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, in May, a telegram from Pres- 
ident McKinley, and a telephone message from Vice-President 
Hobart, were taken direct from the wires by a linotype opera- 
tor upon a machine placed in the hall, and, after being set up, 
were printed in a two-page form upon a Colt’s Armory Press, 
and afterward cut upon a Brown & Carver paper cutter and 
distributed to the audience. Each machine was electrically 
operated. 

DurRING the past month Empire machines have been sold 
to the following firms: Thomas & Matill, Cleveland, Ohio, 2; 
Lawrence Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 1 (this firm 
publishes the Ohio Farmer, which was previously set upon the 
linotype); Publishing House, Reformed Church in the United 
States, Cleveland, Ohio, 1; Roanoke Publishing Company, 
Roanoke, Va., 3; G. M. Hausauer, Buffalo, N. Y., 2. This 
firm was using Empires, and upon being burned out ordered 
the aboVe two to be delivered at once. 

THE investment in a typesetting machine is about $3,000, 
says Press and Printer. This displaces four men who, 
together with the one man who is retained to operate the 
machine, would cost the employer, at the rate of $3 per day for 
one year of 313 working days, $4,695. The operator receives 
wages at the rate of $3.50 per day, which would amount to 
$1,095 in one year. Thus it will be seen that the operator pays 
for the machine in the first year, with $600 to spare. There is 
a clear gain of $3,600 each succeeding year after the first cost is 
paid, so long as the thing doesn’t get out of order. 


Mr. Puitip T. DonGE, president of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, is an enthusiastic yachtsman. He is having a 
splendid schooner of new design built at Tottenville, Staten 
Island, and there is every promise that it will be among the 
best of its class. Mr. Dodge is not only an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, but he is a master sailor, handling his boats with consum- 
mate skill in all sorts of weather. He also has the unique 
experience of being able to carry his own obituary notice in his 
pocket. This notice was printed at a time when he was reported 


lost during a yachting trip, and it very truthfully gives him a 
great ‘‘send off.’ 

IN the office of the London Zimes the machine compositor 
takes the place of a typewriter in transcribing the stenographic 
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notes of the reporters stationed in the House of Commons. 
The reporters in the house read their notes by telephone 
directly connected with the 7imes composing room, where men 
stationed at the receivers repeat the matter to the machine 
operators. In this way the reports are set up in type almost as 
rapidly as they could be transcribed by an expert typewriter; 
and it is said that the number of errors that creep in are so 
numerous as to make the work of correcting proof greater than 
by the old system, while a considerable saving in time and 
expense is effected. 


Ow1nG to the adoption of the two-letter matrices, the Mer- 
genthaler Company has issued the following list of prices: 
Price of simplex machine fitted with two-letter matrices for 
body face, italics and small caps, complete, $3,125; same 
machine on rental, per year, $550; rental of duplex attach- 
ments, including two-letter matrices, $125; duplex attachments, 
including two-letter matrices, if purchased, $250; attachment 
to old machines, including mold, two-letter matrices and other 
parts, $150; attachment to old machines, without two-letter 
matrices, $90; two-letter matrices per font, $60; two-letter 
matrices, each 4 cents. 


ANOTHER linotype improvement comes from George E. 
Lincoln, and is assigned to the Mergenthaler Company. It 
consists in the making of 
figure matrices with the 
face turned one-fourth 
around, so that a slug 
may be cast of a column 
of figures reading down 
the length, as shown in 
the illustration. This will increase the usefulness of the lino- 
type for figure work, since it will be often more convenient to 
place vertical columns of figures on a slug running lengthwise 
of the column. 





GUNTHORP-WARREN PRINTING Company, Chicago, write: 
‘We are getting on our Lanston Monotype machine an average 
of 3,000 ems solid small pica and 4,000 ems solid brevier per 
hour from the casters. The product of the keyboard depends 
upon the expertness of the operator, in which time and experi- 
ence will prove to be a factor. Our keyboard men at present 
are producing about 4,000 ems per hour. We expect a large 
product with a greater experience. It must be borne in mind 
these operators eight months ago were taken out of our com- 
posing room without any experience whatever. We are expect- 
ing much from the improved Lanston, which will cast italic as 
well as the regular face. The machine is also promised to run 
at a considerably higher rate of speed than the present one.”’ 


J. D. Harvey, San Francisco, writes: ‘‘I see by recent 
numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER that the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company claims to have invented an improvement on its 
machine whereby it is possible to use roman and italic on the 
same machine without loss of time. Please permit me to say 
that the honor of making the invention and improvement 
belongs wholly to myself, and I have had an application for a 
patent on the same pending before the Patent Office for many 
moons, and expect every day to hear that the application has 
been granted. My device is very cheap, can be readily attached 
to machines now in use at a very low price, and when building 
new machines will not cost $5 additional to the present cost. 
As soon as the patent issues I will be prepared to deal with 
prospective patrons, and will give a description of the improve- 
ment.”’ 


\_ Tue advertisement in a London trade journal of a firm in 
that city doing linotype composition for the trade is of interest 
to American printers in the same line. In this announcement 
the offer is made to set either news or book work, fifteen ems 
pica measure, and deliver on galleys, at the following rates: 
Long primer or bourgeois, 28 cents per thousand; nonpareil or 
brevier, 30 cents per thousand. The same charge is made for 




















various measures up to twenty-five ems. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing in the advertisement is the offer to do the 
larger sizes of type at a less price than the smaller, which is 
contrary to the logic of experience, clearly pointing to the fact 
that the larger the body the higher the charge must be, if the 
printer is to make a profit. The proprietor of a New York 
concern, doing an extensive business in the finest linotype com- 
position, states that he would rather have, for instance, 30 cents 
per thousand for minion in newspaper measure than 4o cents 
for long primer in the same measure. 

A TYPEPRINTING telegraphic receiver, called a ‘‘ telescrip- 
tor,’’ the invention of Bernard Hoffman, of Austria, is described. 
In appearance the instrument somewhat resembles a typewrit- 
ing machine. Each key on the keyboard is associated with a 
corresponding bar of a commutator. On the same axle as the 
commutator is the type-wheel, arranged so that each bar corre- 
sponds to a letter or to a figure. This axle also carries ratchet- 
wheels for controlling and synchronizing the type-wheel. If an 
earth return is used, only one line wire is necessary. The line 
current is unidirectional, and the same instrument is available 
for sending or for receiving. One pole of the line battery is 
connected to earth; the other is connected to the keyboard, and 
thence to one or other of the bars of the commutator. From 
the commutator brush connection is then made through the coil 
of a relay to line. The local circuit of the relay controls the 
clockwork that drives the type-wheel; it also actuates an elec- 
tro-magnet for approaching or withdrawing the slip to and from 
the type-wheel. The instrument is very simple, but its working 
speed is small; it would seem to have a place between the 
Hughes printer and the Wheatstone A, B, C apparatus. 


Ir will be remembered by those who have read the descrip- 
tions of the Cox typesetting machine that appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, that the system 
embraced a composing machine, a 
distributer, and a third machine for 
discarding leads, spaces and quads. 
This space-discarder was first pat- 
ented in 1895, but another patent, 
No. 604,305, has just been issued on 
improvements. The use of the crimp 
space in the Cox composing machine 
introduces a character in the type that 
cannot be conveniently handled by a 
distributer, as the variations given to 
the form of the spaces when compressing them preclude any 
regular nicking. Mr. Cox has found it convenient to use the 
space-discarder also for ejecting leads and quads, so that the 
dead matter when taken to the distributer is free from these, 
and can be handled more readily and rapidly. The illustration 
shows the line-lifting and lead-stacking portion of the machine. 
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THE adoption of the linotype machine outstripped the pro- 
vision of auxiliary appliances to meet the new order of things 
and make the machine in the fullest degree economical. 
Whether or not a trained machinist is employed to care fora 
battery of linotypes, it has been found necessary to devise 
means for storing in a handy manner fonts of matrices, sorts, 
adjustable and other parts, tools and supplies. In hundreds of 
offices there has been felt the need of just such a well-planned 
cabinet for the use of the machinist as has been devised by 
William H. Moore, in charge of the plant of the Manhattan 
Typesetting Company, Lupton building, New York. Mr. 
Moore has had built a combined ‘‘ chest of drawers’’ and work- 
bench, in which there is provided cases of regular size, each for 
a single body of matrices— agate, nonpareil, minion, brevier, 
long primer and small pica. These six cases are uniformly par- 
titioned, with rows of boxes for lower case, capitals, small cap- 
itals, italics, figures, diphthongs, etc., extra characters and 
accents. An ingenious arrangement is made in each case for 


storing liners, so that each has its particular niche, and they are 
Below these six cases for 


kept from marring each other. 
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matrices are two others, each of the same size and depth as 
regular type cases, but differently partitioned— one for molds 


and the other for small parts. In addition, there is a case 
three inches deep for tools, etc. The cabinet is made extra 
strong and the right height for a workbench, with a heavy top 
projecting slightly, to which a vise may be secured. 


_W. Hanp, Buffalo, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly allow me 
space for the following: My attention was called to a small cir- 
cular issued by the Mergenthaler Company, giving notice ot 
prices to be charged for an improvement they have made in the 
shape of a two-letter matrix. Upon reading it I learn that 
these two-letter matrices enable the machine to set italics and 
small capitals with the same facility as the ordinary font, which 
could not formerly be done without the greatest loss of time. 
If this improvement goes to perfect the machine, and conse- 
quently make it more salable and more in demand, why is this 
extra price charged? It appears to me a very peculiar business 
policy to make one’s patrons pay for perfecting a machine 
which enables it to accomplish satisfactorily its intended pur- 
poses. Usually the manufacturers are but too eager to adopt 
these improvements, knowing that any valuable change in their 
machines will increase their popularity and sales, and thus 
quickly reimburse the outlay. While the linotype is a very 
popular machine, still it has many imperfections which will no 
doubt in time be improved, but if the purchaser learns that he 
will be charged as these improvements are from time to time 
adopted, it will make him rather wary and weary of entering 
upon its use. But in the present case where an item of $125 is 
tacked to a $3,000 machine it will have the tendency to curb the 
sales. The average manufacturer would willingly expend this 
item upon a much smaller priced machine if it would increase 
its sales. It looks very much to me as though the Mergen- 
thaler Company imagines that the printers cannot get along 
without their machine, and that they can obtain this extra, sum 
out of them; but in this go-ahead, inventive age, no one can 
have a perpetual ‘cinch’ upon anything, much less a piece of 
machinery, as they will learn to their cost.” 


PRESSWORK FROM LINOTYPE.—‘‘ Quoin ’”’ writes us: ‘‘ Hav- 
ing followed with much interest the evolution of the machine in 
composition, and having an ideal view of that perfection in the 
craft that we are all looking for, I wish to lay before the readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER the result of such experience as I 
have had in printing from linotype slugs, hoping that an honest 
expression of my views on the subject may lead to such im- 
provement as will remove the objections that I find prevalent 
among pressmen. That my criticism may be more effective, I 
desire to state that I thoroughly believe in the abolition of hand 
labor in all crafts, that if approached in the right spirit the intro- 
duction of the machine to replace hand labor will be productive 
of nothing but good; but just as certainly commercial instinct 
must be blended—yes, even subordinated to desire for superior 
quality of workmanship. I have found two classes of defects 
in such linotype matter as has come under my supervision; one 
I believe attributable to the machine, the other to the opera- 
tors. The first class embraces unevenness in height to paper 
and imperfect faces of letters. ‘The unevenness could probably 
be remedied by more careful dressing of the feet of bars after 
casting. It is a source of great annoyance to a pressman on 
taking an impression from a form to find the impression on 
some lines strong enough to form a mold for stereotyping, and 
other lines so low as to require underlaying. Yet this is not 
uncommon. With regard to imperfect letters it is a more 
serious matter. I find that if one or two letters in a word 
appear weak that:an attempt to bring them up by overlaying 
usually results in forcing them completely out of sight. The 
cause of the imperfections I ascribe to blow holes in the metal, 
and I am informed by operators that they are caused by varia- 
tions in the temperature of the metal, which they, by force of 
the employer's desire to get big results, are unable to keep at 
the proper stage. I presume the poor lining, the uneven length 
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of bars and generally slovenly appearance of the work are due 
to the same greed. There is such a thing as killing the ‘‘ goose 
that lays the golden egg,’’ and it might not be bad policy for 
the owners of linotype machines to reflect that as production of 
linotype matter for miscellaneous work is largely a distinct 
business, depending for its support on the book and job printing 
trade generally, it is just possible that when their customers 
find that their presswork from linotype matter costs them a 
great deal more than from type or plates they may conclude to 
discard the former almost entirely. That it does cost more, 
and by reason of the defects I have noted, I have ocular demon- 
stration daily in one of the largest pressrooms in the East. 
There should be no great difficulty in remedying such a con- 
dition, and it is for those engaged in linotype production to 
furnish the remedy.”’ 


A LINOTYPE attachment has been patented (No. 602,904) 
by F. A. Hill and W. E. Shehan, consisting of a lever or han- 
dle, K, that may be set to any one of three angles, and serv- 
ing to shift the shaving-knife so that it will trim the ribs on 





a linotype slug to a thickness of either two points or one point, 
or shave them off altogether, thus effecting a virtual alteration 
of leading of the matter set by the simple throwing of the 
handle K to another notch. 


E. MALLEy, New York City, sends the following: ‘‘ Two 
years have passed since I prophesied that within two years all 
body type for bookwork would be machine set. I reasoned 
from the fact that as the newspapers had universally adopted 
the linotype at that time the book printers would more quickly 
adopt them when their attention was seriously and intelligently 
brought to the subject. And two years ago I know there were 
active measures taken among the book printers and quite a 
number of our best offices installed from one to possibly four 
linotypes each. Each one of these offices, which I consulted 
at the time of adopting the machines, assured me that should 
they prove satisfactory, it was their intention to place additional 
machines forthwith. But they have not done so, although two 
years is surely ample time to demonstrate the usefulness of any 
piece of machinery, and six months should be sufficient for a 
typesetting machine. I have asked many of these men since 
how they liked their linotypes and whether they had increased 
their original number. To the former question they gave but 
indifferent answers, but always with the inference that they 
were doing very well. But few—very, very few—I found, 


had placed additional machines in their composing rooms. 
Again, at the time I made my prophesy, I could hear weekly 
of some book printer purchasing one or more of these 
machines in the different book printing centers, and judged 
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that with these offices using machines it would only be a ques- 
tion of a short time until all book printers would be compelled 
to use them to save their trade. But such is not the case. 
Now, why is it?) Are the machines at fault, or are the book 
printers satisfied to lose their composition, or is the Linotype 
Company not exerting itself to extend its field into the book 
offices as it formerly did? I would be pleased to hear from 
the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER their candid views upon 
this vital question.”’ \ 





PRINTING FOR ADVERTISERS. 
BY MUSGROVE. 

This department is intended to give criticism of kinds of printed 
matter the object of which is to create publicity for the users. Good 
original ideas will be reproduced; sometimes ‘‘ horrible examples.’’ 
Samples should be sent care of The Inland Printer, marked ‘‘ MUS- 
GROVE.’’ 

The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
ot readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 
1. C, 


Art in Advertising (monthly), $1 per year; 10 cents per copy. 
Brown, 156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Profitable Advertising (monthly), $t per year; 10 cents per copy. Kate 
E. Griswold, 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
Printers’ Ink (weekly.), $5 per year; 10 cents per copy. George P. 


Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, New York City. 
Advertising Experience (monthly), $1 per year; 
Irving G. McColl, Marquette building, Chicago, III. 


Why is it that trade paper advertising is generally so abso- 
lutely bad? The wholesaler employs the brightest and most 
up-to-date salesmen that he can afford. He would not have one 
in his place that could not talk, or who did not look well — yet 
he uses advertisements in his trade paper space that would not 
sell the best goods to the most anxious buyer. I am not saying 
too much when I say that the average trade paper ad. does not 
return the price of its insertion. The reasons are plain. The 
advertisement contains no good business reasons for opening 
negotiations; the advertisement is generally unattractive in dis- 
play, and almost always trite and lame in wording. When it 
is different, the wording is invariably, I might say, ‘‘fresh’’ and 
vulgar, for it seems to be the aim of those who write the gener- 
ality of trade paper advertisements that assume to be up-to-date, 
to make an impression of smartness. Smartness may be all 
right in a salesman, if he has tact—and every salesman has 
more or less; but when the ad. man gets smart he lacks the 
appreciation of the fact that his smartness goes to a// men alike, 
and has no opportunity of tempering the smart ad. to suit 
the different ideas of humor of the different people who read 
it. I do not want to convey the impression that I would not 
be snappy and up-to-date. Probably no class of men in the world 
appreciate a lively, snappy ad. more than the readers of trade 
papers — it is like an oasis in the desert —and no class of men 
respond more quickly to good advertising than they. 


Io cents per copy. 
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poor printing; its dear at any ARE A 4 
price, besides the difference IN PRICE between 

good printing and bad is so slight that you SPECIAL DELIGHT. 
cannot afford to use the latter. My aim is to 4 
furnish the very best printing possible, using - 
latest styles of type and a newness in compo- 
sition that is striking. 
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Mr. HaiGu’s May calendar card is better than the few pre- 
ceding. 
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‘“‘The author and the printer 
have vied with each other to 
see which could do the worse.’’ 


JENSEN- KELLEY PRINTING 
ComPANYy, 1816 S. Eighth street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. — The 
blotter is good advertising as 
a means of advertisng — always 
for printers. In the sample you 
send, however, I am sorry to 
say that your cartoonist’s tech- 





Ayred M. Slocum Co. 


nical ability is not up to the 
standard of his ideas. The 











plates are poor, while the draw- 
ing is crude. Puta little more 
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‘One kind of Printing—THE BEST. ye ja 


Phome 24-52 


THE above is a good example of a well-displayed blotter, on 
which there is very little said. The original was in colors and 
the plates are half-tones. 


LAMSON CONSOLIDATED STORE SERVICE COMPANY, Lowell, 
Massachusetts, send me a little pamphlet very neatly printed, 
entitled ‘‘ Modern Methods.”’ It is a suggestion 
to the business managers of newspapers where 
the transmission of copy from the editorial and 
business offices calls for a special equipment. 
Extensive printers would find the booklet sug- 
gestive. Their Lamson Company’s pneumatic 
service or the trolley service is saving thousands 
of dollars for such papers as the Boston Hera/d, 
the Boston Journal, the Boston TJyvanscript, 
Philadelphia Press, New York Lvening Post 
and a number of others. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the booklet is fair, fine paper being used, 
and the half-tones toning up very well. The 
written matter is not so good. It lacks in detail 
and information, and is not quite clear in business argument. 





HERE is an example of the sort of advertising that even 
now, after all the educating of advertisers and printers done by 
such journals as THE INLAND PRINTER, continues to go out to 


718-724 Arch Street, 


BOOKKEEPERS' SUPPLIES. 
TYPEWRITERS’ SUPPLIES 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 


7] OUR WAR CRY 
‘ 
__| PROMPTNESS 


care on that part, then your 
work will gain in pulling power. 
You have too many faces of 
type displayed on your card. 
Two is generally sufficient. The 
Jenson and Bradley would have been the proper thing, leaving 
out the Lining Gothic and the De Vinne. 

THE idea of this blotter was worthy of better treatment. If 
the designs had been made larger and more prominently dis- 
played, it would have caught more attention, I think. 


** PRINTERS .. Philadelpbia: 





NEAT AND ARTISTIC 
800K ANDO JOS 


GEORGE S. FALLER, 


SPECIALTIES AND OFFICE SUPPLIES, 


PRINTING 


207 East Fayette Street, 


OUR COUNTERSIGN 
‘s 
CASH 


BALTIMORE. 
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JouHN J. O'BRIEN, 93 Liberty street, New York City, sends 
out a pad, each sheet of which has a motto and his address at 
the top, above the perforation; each page printed in a different 
colored ink. The idea is good. I should warn Mr. O’Brien 

against expecting results too soon. 
His letter leads me to believe that 












Spring and Summer 1595. 


DEAR SIR:- 

While soliciting your patronage, a few cogent reasons 
why, men of .good taste experience a difficulty in obtaining Well 
made, correctly cut and artistically designed garments may be 
considered apropo's. . 

A sine-qua-nonin the make-up of a proficient cutter and 
Which 1s lacking in ‘, least 75 per cent of men earning their 
living in that capicity;—1st:—Knowledge “* PRACTICAL "’ of the 
construction of garments; as, cut and make, must vary— 
in unison—to harmonize with the form of man to be clothed. 
No two men being exactly alike in build, it is self evident, all 
efforts to produce satisfactory results without this knowledge 
must prove futile; the cutter being incapable of conveying intel- 


ligent instruction to his workmen in this essential particular. 


create nothing for the advertiser. 


i/ 


SECONDLY :-SCIENTIFC KNOWLEDGE OF -CUTTING, 
acquired by the study of Anatomy. This enables a man to 
construct his own system of cutting and also to understand 
the vagaries of the human form; and last, Qnt not Jeast, that 

=_ 
artistic intuition which enables him to guide his clients in their 
choice of goods, and style of garments; some forms requiring a 
close fit while a fit more in the nature of a Drape, is more becom- 
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I reproduce the pages as 
marked by a printer friend of this department, who justly says: 


gtuities and the turning out his patron an embodiment of elegance 
and good taste. 

I beg leave to inform the gentlemen of Boston that | have 
had over 20 years experience, acquifed in high class trades in 
England and am thoroughly proficient in the Sartorial art and 
will be pleased to show samples of fit, ‘style and finish, upon 
personal application, or receipt of postal, together with a Rech-_ 
erche assortment of woolens, including all the latest Foreign 
novelties, being a duplicate of the stock, of the largest importers 
in America, located in New York. 

My terms are cash, and this enables me to offer a 25 per 
cent reduction frow the prices of long credit and non-practical 
firms, for strictly high class work. 

Yours respectfully, 
Wa, J. KEEP. 


104 & 106 State St., Boston, 
Up one flight. 
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he thinks the pad is going to bring 
business at once. 


THE Courier, Coloma, Michi- 
gan, sends out four cards tied 
together by a string, entitled 
‘Regarding Printing.’’ The inside 
is illustrated by the Speaker series, 
and the letterpress contains some 
good points. The colors on the 
cover are very poor, the blue being 
distinctly bad, as it is thin and 
watery. 


THE BOWKER FERTILIZER COM- 
PANY, Boston, Massachusetts, send 
out a little card on which there is 
a button with Old Glory in a silk 
bow attached, as a souvenir to their 
patrons and friends. A good ad. 
for these times, even if there are 
lots of such things going the 
rounds. 


GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADy 


Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, send me the best batch 
of patriotic advertising that has come to hand. This company 
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makes a feature of furnishing these specialties to large adver- 
tisers. Mr. Eveleth Griffith, the secretary of the company, 
has charge of this department of the firm’s business, and he 
tells me that it has proven very successful. 


THE SPARRELL PRINT, 55 Franklin street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, send out the following card and with it a booklet, the 
cover of which contains an illustration of Thomas. The card 
will attract attention; and it is brightly written. Here it is: 


HOLLERIN’ 
TO BE HEARD 


RD US BEFORE? 
Well, we are talking 
again especially to the 


hard-to-please people who 
like particular printing. We 
put in that extra touch that 
pleases you. Whether big job 
or little it ought to be well 
done. That's the way we do 
it. Our best is THE best. 


















Things don’t turn 
up in this world 
until somebody 
turns them up. 






Never 
mind about 
our figures, get 
our work, that 
“cuts the 
figure” 









most improved..machinery and the best workmen in the business. 
it turns out printing worth having—worth your having. Try it. 
While large orders are welcome, small ones are not despised. 


The Sparrell Print 55 Franklin St. Boston Telephone 2724 


it- SPARRELL PRINT has all the up-to-date type, the latest and 
| 





The booklet I shall speak of in next issue. 


HERE is a well-worded postal: 


ANY OLD THING 

Will not do for the progressive business man who 
advertises. (And a business man who does not adver- 
tise is surely not progressive.) A bright man knows 
that poorly printed stationery, circulars or catalogues 
will do more harm than good. As no one wishes to 
deal with a slovenly shopkeeper, so there is no induce- 
ment to purchase goods of a man who tries to sell 
them through the medium of cheap printing of the 
back-number kind. 

WHAT YOU NEED TO BRING IN ORDERS 
Is some of that kind of printing that is neat, attract- 
ive and artistic. People appreciate such, and rally 
around the man who is wise in choosing his printer. 

Many are the wise ones found today, 

Who send their orders up our way. 

BURNETT PRINTING CO., 
25 South Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 


GEORGE H. BuCHANAN & Co., Printers, 418-420 Library 
street, Philadelphia, send out an advertisement in the shape of 
a booklet containing our national songs—of course the flag 
appears in colors on the cover. It isa good idea. The pub- 
lishers offer to sell the booklet to advertisers who wish to show 
their patriotism. 


THE STANDARD JOB PRINT, Putnam, Connecticut, got out 
a neat little booklet, ‘How Cobwebs May be Kept Out of 
It is quite well put and the mechanical execution 


Goods.”’ 
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speaks well for the job department. There are several right 
good things in the little book. This one, for instance: 


TO CURE COBWEBS ADVERTISING IS 
NECESSARY, 
and as long as it is necessary, it must be used to its 
full advantage. 

A nail squarely hit on the head, and well driven, 
will hold better than one bent in the driving. One 
point remembered is better than ten forgotten. 

Ninety-nine per cent of all advertisements contain 
too many words to be displayed properly. Poor 
advertising has paid, and always will pay, for give 
advertising any chance and it will bring return. It is 
simply a question of making advertising pay better. 
Foolish indeed must be the man who is satisfied with 
five or ten per cent profit, when one per cent of extra 
effort will bring him twenty per cent profit. If poor 
advertising pays, it is all the more reasonable that 
good advertising should be resorted to, that it may 
pay better. 





A VETERAN KNIFE MANUFACTURER. 

On the facing page we show a picture of Mr. Loring Coes, 
head of the firm of Loring Coes & Co., manufacturers of 
machine knives, Worcester, Massachusetts, who celebrated his 
eighty-sixth anniversary on April 22. His son, Frank L. Coes, 
writes THE INLAND PRINTER that his father is feeling very 
well and is again getting ready to make his annual trip to the 
Rangeley Lakes in Maine, which he has visited for many years 
past. Mr. Coes, when in Worcester, makes it a point to be at 
the factory every day, and takes a lively interest in all of the 
affairs of business. He has just completed a new series of 
physical tests of material, and has proven to his satisfaction, 
and to that of the firm, that the claims made by his company, 
for added strength in their output over other factories, is about 
fifteen per cent too low, the tests proving that they have in 
point of fact an average of 42.2 per cent increase in strength 
over any other knives made. This is certainly interesting. 
Mr. Coes is an enthusiastic reader of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and considers it the finest finished publication in all ways that 
he knows of. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books and magazines is given for the convenience 
of readers. The Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders 
and subscriptions at list prices for the books and publications herein named. 


ELECTROTYPING.— By J. W. Urquhart. $2. 

Ys aaa aaracae AND STEREOTYPING.— By F. J. T. Wilson. $2. 
$ STEREOTYPING BY THE PAPIER-MACHE PRocEss.— By C. S. Partridge. 
1.50. 

ELECTROTYPING IN AMERICA.— According to the Zypoth- 
ete and Platemaker there are 372 firms in the United States 
and Canada who make electrotyping their sole business, and 
New York City has about ten per cent of them. 

CONFISCATION OF ELECTROTYPE PLATES.— Engravers and 
electrotypers who have been making and furnishing plates of 
Confederate currency have been notified by the secret service 
to discontinue making such plates, and such plates as have 
been found have been confiscated by the agents of the Govern- 
ment. It is claimed by the department that these bills have 
been passed on unsuspecting persons, and in other instances 
the figures have been used to raise the denomination of our 
national currency. 

STEREOTYPER’S BACKING PowpDER.— C. F. L., Springfield, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Will you please inform me through the medium 
of your valuable paper the proportion of ingredients used in 


Munn 




















making stereotyper’s backing powder?’’ Answer.—The fol- 
lowing formulas are taken from the specifications of the pat- 
entees: No. 1, four parts lime, one part wheat flour; No. 2, 
equal parts lime, wheat flour and plaster of paris, and one-six- 
teenth part alum; No. 3, forty-three parts marble dust and seven 
parts wheat flour. These compounds are patented. 

A NEW matrix-drying apparatus for paper matrices as used 
in newspaper stereotyping is the subject of patent No. 603,897 
by B. F. Jackson, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, assignor to A. 
M. Child, of Boston. The moist matrix is placed in a box 
surrounded by a steam chest, the steam being generated by 
leading water from a tank down a small tube, and exposing the 
fine stream in a generator heated by gas flames. Steam is thus 
created almost in- 
stantaneously with 
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the heat, the back retaining heat being to his mind the cause 
for concave work. If I can prove to him that perfect work can 
be done with lead-backed cases we will adopt them, but our 
molder is turning out excellent work, and we do not think it 
would be good policy to combat him in any non-essential 
detail, as it might result in deterioration of our work. I would 
like to know if the ground taken by him is tenable.’’ Azswer. 
Your molder is probably quite correct in his theory as to the 
cause, or one of the causes, of concave work, but the difficulty 
lies not so much in the weight of metal in the case as in the 
method of warming it. Where a heavy metal case is warmed 
by laying it on a steam table and heating it through from the 
back, it is obvious that by the time the surface of the wax 

is soft enough to 

mold, the wax 





the starting of the 
apparatus, and it is 
claimed that the 
time of drying the 
matrix is reduced 
as compared with 
any other method 
in use. 


To SOFTEN 
STEREOTYPE MET- 
AL.— B. R., Bain- 
bridge, New York, 
writes: ‘‘We would 
like to call upon 
you once more for 
advice, and if there 
is any charge let us 
know. We have 
some stereotype 
metal which has 
been used so much 
that it has become 
too hard to make 
perfect plates from, 
so we are told, and 
we have written to 
the manufacturers 
of the same asking 
what should be 
used to bring it to 
the proper condi- 
tions, and they are 
in doubt whether 
to use block tin 
(pure) or lead. If 
you can help us in 
this line we shall 








| nearest the metal 
will be too soft, 
and will be main- 
tained in that con- 
dition for some 
time by reason of 
the heat retained 
in the back, but 
this difficulty dis- 
appears when the 
case is warmed 
from the face, or 
when it is kept at 
a uniform temper- 
ature in a heated 
box. The fact that 
the use of lead 
cases is now almost 
universal, and that 
good work is the 
rule rather than the 
exception, is suffi- 
cient proof of their 
merit. 


AGITATION OF 
SOLUTIONS.—A 
letter from Battle 
Creek, Michigan, 
contains the follow- 
ing four questions 
regarding the agita- 
tion of electrotyp- 
ing solutions: 
“1st. How does 
agitation increase 
therapidity of 
deposition? 2d. It 
is claimed that the 








be very thankful. 
How much of it 
should be used to 
make it right for one hundred pounds of metal? What metal 
should be used? You will notice that the surface of the metal 
is full of little pin holes, and we are told that the metal is too 
hard, which is the cause.’? Answer.— Use pure lead for soft- 
ening until a strip of the metal, when cold, will bend slightly 
without breaking. We cannot say just how much will be 
required, probably from five to ten pounds of lead to one 
hundred pounds of stereotype metal. Do not use tin under 
any consideration. 

CopPER AND LEAD Cases.— A correspondent writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I wish to put in an agitator, but at present our cases 
being of thin copper, I fear the agitation would thoroughly dis- 
arrange things in the tank and mix the cases up with the molds 
pretty badly. Our molder believes that it is impossible to do 
perfect molding on cases which have a heavy backing to hold 





LORING COES. 


deposit obtained in 
an agitated solu- 
tion is of superior quality. If this is true, why is it? 3d. An 
Eastern manufacturer claims that the increased rate of depo- 
sition is obtained without increasing the demand on the 
dynamo. I do not understand how this can be true, and 
would like to know your opinion. 4th. If the capacity of a 
dynamo operating under the usual conditions is forty square 
feet, what would be its capacity with an agitated solution ?”’ 
Answer.— The acid constituent of the bath has a tendency 
to sink to the bottom of the vat. The evil resulting from 


this condition has been recently described in this journal. 
Agitation keeps the contents of the vat thoroughly mixed, 
and to this extent it facilitates deposition somewhat, even 
when the current strength is not changed, but there will be 
no material increase in the rate of deposition unless the cur- 
The weight of metal deposited is exactly 


rent is increased. 
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proportioned to the current strength and time exposure — that 
is to say, it will require double the number of amperes to 
deposit two pounds of copper per hour that it will to deposit 
one pound, the conditions being the same. The _ principal 
advantage of agitation is that it permits the employment of a 
stronger current than would be practicable with a quiescent 
solution. It is the writer’s experience that the current may be 
augmented nearly or quite one hundred per cent when the 
solution is in a state of continuous agitation. 2d. The quality 
of deposited copper is improved by agitation, because the bath 
is thereby maintained in a state of perfect homogeneity. A 
quiescent solution is always heaviest at the bottom and lightest 
at the top. It is, therefore, richer and more conductive near 
the bottom. A result of this condition is that deposition takes 
place with greater rapidity in spots where there is the least 
resistance, causing roughness, nodules and excrescences on the 
shell, particularly when the current is strong or there is an 
excess of acid in the solution. Agitation, within certain limits 
of current strength, prevents such formations, but when this 
limit is exceeded the deposit will exhibit a rough and granular 
appearance, particularly around the edges. 3d. From what has 
been already said it is obvious that to materially increase the 
rate of deposition it would be necessary to increase the cur- 
rent, which means a higher speed for the dynamo, or. the 
installation of.a larger machine. In either case the power 
required to drive the dynamo would be _ proportionately 
greater. It would be theoretically possible to double the rate 
of deposition without increasing the speed of the dynamo by 
changing the baths from series to multiple. To illustrate, sup- 
pose a dynamo to be connected to two vats in series, and 
developing 2% volts or 1% volts in each vat. Now, if the two 
vats are connected as one (in multiple) the current, strength 
would be doubled because confined to one vat instead of 
divided between two, but for the same reason the quantity of 
work which could be performed at one time would be cut in 
two. While it is theoretically possible to double the rate of 
deposition on one-half of the cathode surface, in practice it is 
found that no small dynamo will deliver the current fast enough 
without heating and sparking, for the reason that the brushes 
and connections are not large enough to carry it. As a matter 
of fact, a dynamo built to deposit forty feet in series at’2}4 volts 
(1% to each vat) will not deposit more than ten feet in multiple 
at the same voltage without overheating the machine. 
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TRADE NOTES. 

THE Chicago office of the Oswego Machine Works has been 
moved to 319 Dearborn street. 

THE Typo Mercantile Agency has removed from 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York, to 87 Nassau street. 

THE Dickinson Type Foundery branch of the American 
Type Founders’ Company has removed to 270 Congress street, 
Boston. 

CARL NEMETHY, formerly with the Walton Engraving Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed art manager for the Advance 
Engraving Company, of that city. 

THE Osgood Art Colortype Company, Chicago, has recently 
put in a complete plant for the three-color process work. A 
more extended notice of it will be given next month. 

THE Bardeen Paper Company, Otsego, Michigan, has estab- 
lished a free reading room for its employes and a free kinder- 
garten for their children. The desire of President George E. 
Bardeen has tended in this direction for years, and it is a matter 
of congratulation to all concerned. 

THE Chicago Photo-Engraving Company, which was tempo- 
rarily embarrassed a short time ago, and compelled to make 
an assignment for the benefit of its creditors, announces that 
matters have been adjusted and that it is now filling orders 
again at the old stand, 81 Fifth avenue. 

Mr. JoHN F. BELLows, formerly business manager of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia, has taken charge of 
the display advertising department of the Philadelphia Press. 
Mr. Bellows is a thoroughly practical man of large experience, 
and will undoubtedly make a success of his new position. 

THE main offices and management of the firm of Jaenecke 
Brothers & Fr. Schneemann have been removed to their fac- 
tory in Newark, New Jersey, in order to facilitate the execution 
of orders with still greater promptness than heretofore. The 
office and warehouse at 536 Pearl street, New York, will be 
retained, but all correspondence is to be directed to Newark. 

EARL C. GREENMAN, the western manager of C. B. Cottrell 
& Sons’ Company, Chicago, has been with that firm for the last 
twenty-four years, having been identified with several branches 
of the business. He is thoroughly trained in the mechanical 
details of press building. Mr. Greenman comes to Chicago 
from Philadelphia, where he*had charge of the selling depart- 
ment for several of the eastern States. 

THREE of the workmen in the factory of Karl Krause, 
Leipsic, Germany, have recently been recognized by His 
Majesty King Albert of Saxony, having been presented with 
the medal of faith and good workmanship by him. These 
men, whose names are Franz Heinze, Friedrich Schénherr and 
Adolf Roéssler, fitters of machines, have been in Mr. Krause’s 
employ continuously for thirty years. 

THE Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia, on 
June 1 removed to new quarters at 1227-1229 Race street, which 
they had specially built and adapted to the requirements of the 
various processes of engraving which they do. They have the 
most modern machinery and everything in connection with the 
plant is up to date. They have gone quite extensively into the 
three-color process and are turning out some very fine work in 
this line. 

Tuomas D. PARKER, well known to the printing trade in 
Chicago, has disposed of his interest in the Review Printing & 
Stationery Company, of Decatur, Illinois, in which place he 
had been for the past three years. Mr. Parker is now business 
manager and mechanical superintendent of the Gazette, of 
Champaign, Illinois, in which position he finds greater oppor- 
tunities and a larger volume of work to be done than existed in 
Decatur. 

LIoNEL Mosgs, dealer in Japanese and Chinese papers, has 
secured permanently the desirable store at 10 Warren street, 
New York City. He had occupied continuously for forty years 
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Half-tones by 
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A full line of warship cuts in stock. 
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Nos. 25 and 27 South William street, which was recently 
destroyed by fire with its entire contents. Although his mone- 
tary loss was covered by insurance, the nature of the stock, 
which is so unique, delicate and beautiful, makes the loss more 
than ordinarily regrettable. However, his new stock has 
arrived, and customers have now the advantage of selecting 
from the very latest Oriental fashions and ideas in papers for 
fine art printing. 

CINCINNATI TYPOTHET has elected the following delegates 
and alternates to the national meeting of the Typothete of 
America in Milwaukee, August 23 to 26: Delegates —W. B. 
Carpenter, Allan Collier, J. B. Davidson, Robert Morgan, 
A. H. Pugh, N. A. Stuart, Fred Spencer, A. L. Whitaker, 
George C. James. Alternates—Robert Allison, T. W. Keating, 
C. J. Krehbiel, J. E. Richardson, John Sullivan, S. Rosenthal, 
F. B. Wiborg, Charles B. Wing, Harry F. Woods. 


AN embarrassing error was made in the advertisement of 
John M. Jones & Co. in the June INLAND PRINTER. A cut of 
the Jones Gordon was used in place of one showing the Light- 
ning Jobber, this error having a tendency to deceive those who 
might be looking into the merits of this press. While too much 
cannot be said of the merits of the Lightning Jobber, the Jones 
Gordon cut does not properly represent it. The Lightning 
Jobber is just as strong, more simple, but is not as highly 
finished as: the Gordon. 

ONE of the most interesting of modern printing establish- 
ments will be that of the W. B. Conkey Company, at Ham- 
mond, Indiana. Mr. Conkey will have a building covering five 
acres of ground, demonstrating a new plan of lighting, whereby 
it will be unnecessary to have artificial light of any kind in the 
building during daylight. The fact that the motive power for 
each of the machines will be direct-connected motors, together 
with the highest point of efficiency in compound condensing 
tandem engines of the Corliss type, with direct-connected 
generators revolving at 120 revolutions, and a building abso- 
lutely fireproof, will be of the greatest interest to printers. 


THE Manufacturer, published by the F. Wesel Manufactur- 
ing Company, in its latest issue publishes an elaborate half-tone 
insert of the electrotyping and stereotyping machinery driven 
by direct electric motor power without main or counter shaft- 
ing, recently installed by the Wesel Company in Berlin, Ger- 
many, for the ‘‘Galvanoplastic,’’ forming the first and only 
foundry of a like character in the world. Mr. Wesel, the pres- 
ident of the Wesel Manufacturing Company, personally super- 
intended the installation, and so satisfactory has the work 
proved that although a very brief time has elapsed since his 
return to America, additional orders have been already placed 
for the machines of the Wesel Company in localities in the 
vicinity of Berlin. 

CONCERNING the comment of Mr. Jahn on the Harris press, 
in the article ‘‘A German View of American Pressrooms,”’’ 
published last month, it is interesting to note the different esti- 
mates placed upon its speed. A recent writer in THE INLAND 
PRINTER stated that the press would make 9,000 impressions 
per hour. The manufacturers say that although their guarantee 
is 5,000 per hour, they ordinarily arrange the pulleys to give a 
maximum speed of 12,000 to 14,000 per hour, which is easily 
maintained, and that at least one user has changed the pulley 
on his main shaft, and commonly runs his press at 16,000 impres- 
sions per hour on envelope work, if not on card work. The 
general use of the Harris press in envelope printing seems to 
have escaped the eye of the German investigator. The Harris 


Company announce that they have recently installed three 
presses on the Pacific Coast. 

THE suitability of type and binding to the subject matter of 
a book reveals the art of the printer. When the direction of any 
description of printing is that of the trained artist, the accom- 
plished work is a revelation to printers who have been content 
to govern their type arrangements by trade usage or tradition. 
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The versatile talents of Mr. Howard Pyle have enabled him to 
produce examples in typography in the catalogue “Life of 
General Washington and Colonial Life,’’ by the use of the 
XV Century and XV Century Italic, which has challenged 
the admiration of experts, and led to his cordial appreciation 
of the enterprise of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, the originators 
and manufacturers of the type. A handsome catalogue has 
been issued by Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, showing the 
various faces and styles of the XV Century letter. It should 
be studied by every printer who makes any pretense to art in 
printing. 

THE large printing and blank-book manufacturing establish- 
ment of the Dorsey Printing Company, of Dallas, Texas, was 
entirely destroyed by fire on the 27th ult. They had just com- 
pleted the remodeling and enlargement of their building, and 
their line of stationery, blank books, bank, county and office 
furniture and supplies was one of the largest and best selected 
to be found anywhere in the South. Their plant was thor- 
oughly equipped with improved machinery, and was strictly up 
to date. They estimate their loss, aside from valuable forms, 
records, etc., and the temporary interruption of business, at 
nothing less than $30,000. They are rebuilding as rapidly as 
possible at the same location, and expect to put in a much 
larger and better plant than they had before. Their new build- 
ing will be 200 feet deep, 50 feet wide, three stories, and will 
have a handsome plate-glass front. The new plant, which will 
cost not less than $60,000, will be purchased at once, and they 
expect to be in operation by October 15 next. They feel that 
their success has been largely due to the employes they had 
with them, and every honorable means will be adopted to keep 
them together, and they will resume work with the same force. 


PRINTERS generally will be greatly interested in the announce- 
ment that the Thorne Typesetting Machine Company and the 
Cox Typesetting Machine Company have consolidated their 
interests and have formed a company to be known as the 
Unitype Company, with offices in New York and Chicago, and 
factory at Manchester, near Hartford, Connecticut. The 
Unitype Company will build the Thorne machine, without an 
automatic justifier, but so arranged as to be a one-man machine. 
The Cox machine will also be built, practically as it is now con- 
structed. The chief effort of the new company, however, will 
be the manufacture of a machine combining a modified and 
improved form of the Thorne distributing and setting mechan- 
ism with the automatic justifying apparatus of the Cox machine. 
This machine will be capable of simultaneously distributing, 
setting and automatically justifying type at great speed, and will 
require only one operator. The directors of the new company 
believe that there is a field for all three machines, and propose 
to give the printers a choice of three highly effective machines. 
It is expected, however, that the combined Cox-Thorne will be 
the machine chiefly called for. Type for use with the machines 
can be bought from the Unitype Company or from type founders. 
The problem of reducing the cost of composition without lower- 
ing the standard of typographical excellence has been solved by 
this combination of machines. \_ 


In the new Eastern offices of the Inland Printer Company, 
at 34 Park Row, New York City, is being collected and placed 
upon exhibition an interesting illustrated display of the various 
industries which are advertised in the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. That our patrons recognize the advantages which 
will be derived from the publicity thus offered them is evidenced 
by the promptness and the courteous responses to the sugges- 
tion offering them this new method of presenting their different 
articles of manufacture to the gaze of our visitors, who they 
well reckoned would be interested parties in everything which 
pertained to the printing and allied crafts. And from the 
manner in which these exhibits are daily inspected and com- 
mented upon by everyone who has thus far visited these offices, 
their conclusions as to the value of thus being arrayed have 
been verified. The effect of this display upon the appearance 
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of the offices is most pleasing and attractive, and impresses the 
visitors and the management alike that they are surrounded by 
familiar firms and old acquaintances. Up to the present time 
the following firms have sent in their contributions, although 
almost daily others are arriving: The Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, Brown Folding Machine Company, Dexter Folder 
Company, Chambers Folder Company, Chandler & Price, 
American Type Founders’ Company, Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, Inland Type Foundry, A. D. Farmer & Son, P. H. Bresnan, 
Sprague Electric Company, Levey & Co., Charles Hellmuth, 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., Okie & Co., Babcock Printing 
Press Company, Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company, C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, Harris Automatic 
Press Company, Whitlock Machine Company, R. Hoe & Co., 
Loring Coes & Co., Seybold Machine Company, T. W. & C. B. 
Sheridan, Van Allens & Boughton, Carver & Swift, Oswego 
Machine Company, F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, F. P. 
Rosback, Eastern Brass Type Foundry, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Cox Type- 
setting Machine Company, and Empire Typesetting Machine 
Company. These contributions consist of photographs of 
machinery, appliances and specimens of different inks, all 
nicely framed; type specimen books, hangers and circulars, etc. 
Every one of these is worthy of and deserves special mention, 
and such is the intention in a future number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, but owing to the number of firms who are preparing 
something which has not arrived, it is best to wait. It will be 
a pleasure for us to hear from any patrons of our journal who 
would like to be represented in our New York offices. 





BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 


In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submitted 
for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this column is 
intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The address 
of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in all publica- 
tions sent for review. 

“‘CuspA AT A GLANCE,’ by Emma Kaufman and Anne 
O’ Hagen, has just been issued by R. H. Russell, New York. 
The book gives the correspondence of the Cuban Junta and 
much historical and statistical matter bearing on the interven- 
tion of the United States in the Cuban cause. A good map 
accompanies the book. 

THE American Antiquarian, Chicago, presents an improved 
appearance in the March-April, 1898, number, and the use of 
numerous half-tone illustrations of Western scenery gives an 
additional attractiveness to its already interesting pages. As 
its name indicates, the magazine is devoted to the study of the 
past, and the contributions are from writers of acknowledged 
authority in their several fields. 

ADMIRAL Dewey, the hero of Manila, is represented in an 
excellent piece of embossed portraiture produced by Walcutt 
Bros., 139-143 Centre street, New York. The work could not 
be excelled. The delicacy and softness of the details rival the 
models of finished sculptors. A dark-green mat sets off the 
portrait admirably. No better souvenir could be secured by 
the many admirers of the conqueror of Manila. 

Mr. Conan Dov -e has proved his versatility in ‘‘ A Desert 
Drama, Being the Tragedy of the Aorosko”’ (J. B. Lippincott 
Company). A group of tourists are taken prisoners by the 
troops of the Kahlifa, and after many vicissitudes are rescued 
by the Egyptian Camel Corps. There is plenty of incident and 
the book is very readable. There are thirty-two spirited wash 
drawings by I. Paget. The mechanical part of the book is 
excellent. Price, $1.50. 

BINNER’S advertising creations are represented in every 
prominent magazine in the country, and their well-earned repu- 
tation is indicative of the adaptability of the artists to present 
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the desirable qualities of the goods offered by advertisers in a 
fresh, attractive and artistic style. We are in receipt of a hand- 
some brochure, entitled ‘‘ Binner’s Nineteen-Story Creations,”’ 
showing a collection of the Binner ads., in which every style of 
pictorial advertising is represented in colors and in black-and- 
white. A description would be altogether inadequate. The 
work must be seen to be appreciated. Its price is $1, and no 
advertiser will regret the investment. 

THE SPANIARD IN HISTORY, by James C. Fernald. 
pages. With colored maps of Spain and Cuba. Price, 75 cents. 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

To review within the space of one hundred and forty-four 
pages the eventful history of Spain for two thousand years is no 
slight undertaking, but has been carefully done in this work. 
The book will be found thoroughly readable, and many por- 
tions are of thrilling interest. Among the most striking chap- 
ters are: ‘‘The Conquest of Granada,’’ ‘‘The Inquisition,’ 
‘*The Expulsion of Jews and Moors,’’ ‘‘The Spaniard on the 
Throne,’ ‘‘The Spaniard in the Netherlands,’’ and ‘‘The 
Spaniard on the Sea.”’ 


12mo, cloth, 144 
New 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of specimens 
submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, and no 
discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse criticisms. 
Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice that they 
desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens not deserve 
praise no comment whatever will be made. Samples intended for review 
under this head should be mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked 
on corner ‘‘ ALPHA.’’ 


ERNEST C. ROACH, with the Home Journal Printing Company, Lafayette, 
Indiana.— The specimens submitted are good samples of up-to-date typogra- 
phy, the display being good and presswork excellent. 

PROGRAMME, eight pages and cover,7%4 by ro inches, from the Review Print, 
Williamsport, Indiana. Composition is first-class, ads. being well displayed 
and nicely balanced. Presswork is fair. Specimens of jobwork are good. 

‘‘A Few Facts” is the title of a booklet of eight pages and cover by 
J. W. Collins, Times Job Print, Rumford Falls, Maine. Composition is neatly 
displayed and presswork good, but fewer colors of ink might have been used 
with advantage. 

“Dewey,” Alabama.— The two programmes submitted are both good ; 
the Isbell College is the best. The idea of printing complimentary notices on 
back of envelope is a good one from an advertising point of view and ought 
to bring good returns. 

WEsB & WINSLOw, Hudson, New York, send a few samples of jobwork, 
composition and presswork on which are very good. The Michigan Mutual 
Life Insurance card is a vast improvement over the copy from which it was 
set, and is original in its design. 

THE Bolton Printing Company, Baltimore, Maryland.— Specimens sub- 
mitted are capable of much improvement in display. On the blotter your 
name should be much larger and the line above much smaller. On the letter- 
head make the address about one-half the size, then it will look fifty per cent 
better.. 

J. H. SAUNDERS, with the Brunswick Publishing Company, Brunswick, 
Georgia.—The business card is of good design, but would be better if the red 
had been omitted from the words ‘ Times Job Office.” The initial letters 
B, P, C on the bill-head might have been a size smaller; otherwise the job 
is a neat piece of work. 

Mr, J. B. Comstock, of the W. Bingham Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
favors us with a ‘‘ Handy Book of Price Lists and Information for the Office 
and Workshop.” An astonishing quantity of useful information is contained 
in the little volume, and it is, therefore, a valuable mode of advertising for 
the great hardware firm. Send a stamp for one. 

THE Shoe Ad. and Cut Company, 59 Fifth avenue, New York, issues a 
monthly bulletin of shoe ads. and cuts. A copy of the bulletin, No. 26, has 
been received, containing a number of samples of attractive illustrations for 
the shoe trade. Printers who do work for people in that line can find good 
material to make ads. attractive in these monthly sheets. 

A NEATLY printed booklet of eight pages and cover, in two colors, on 
tinted deckle-edged stock, comes from E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Missouri, 
descriptive of his office and facilities for turning out first-class work, and is 
illustrated with half-tone views of the various departments of the establish- 
ment. The compositionand presswork are both well done. 

THE Carver & Swift Stamping Press Manufacturing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has issued a booklet containing samples of die-stamping 
in various colors and bronzes, showing the capabilities of the presses turned 
out from its establishment. Heretofore one color at a time has been the 
product of one press, but samples are shown where two dies and two colors 
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at one impression can now be obtained. The work was done by the Brandon 
Printing Company, Nashville, Tennessee, and is very neatly executed. The 
design on the last page, in red, silver and gold, is an artistic piece of engrav- 
ing and printing. 

‘* PRACTICAL SPECIMENS, No. 8,” is a collection of samples of plain job- 
work, by F. H. McCulloch, Austin, Minnesota. Eighteen specimens are 
shown, comprising cards, letter-heads, bill-heads, bank checks, etc., printed 
in one or more colors on enameled stock, 5% by 9 inches, oblong, in style such 
as job printers in offices of moderate size could easily duplicate. Presswork 
is good. 

WILLIAM RITEZEL & Co., Warren, Ohio, have issued an announcement 
of their removal to new quarters. It is printed ona folded card in blue and 
gold, embossed in the form of two books, a small one laid on top of a larger 
one, making a neat and attractive souvenir. A business card in three colors 
is a good piece of printing. Composition on both specimens is artistic and 
presswork of a high grade. 

BouLpbER, Colorado, is well to the fore in the matter of up-to-date print- 
ing. The samples received from the Daily Herald are equal in composition 
and presswork to any turned out from metropolitan printing offices. Artists 
are employed in the composing and press rooms, and a stock of the latest 
faces in type and borders is on hand. The Herald Press certainly does 
printing ‘‘as it should be done.” 

R. S. MARTIN & Son, Hedrick, Iowa.— The samples submitted by you 
are not the best that you could do. The population of your town ought not 
to have any influence on the quality of your work. The letter-head is too 
much spread out over the sheet and too much one size of type. Your blotter 
could be made more attractive by using a plainer and bolder type than the 
text for ‘‘Just a Few Minutes’ Time”’ and your name. 


CHARLES ROLOFF, 3009 Manchester avenue, St. Louis, Missouri.— The 
package of samples submitted by you show that your ability as a job com- 
positor is of a fair grade. Most of the business cards are good, one or two, 
however, being weak in design. The bill and letter heads, dodgers, etc., 
show variety and neatness in design and execution. The package will be 
forwarded to Mr. Ralph for circulation in the Specimen Exchange. 


THE Zenner-Raymond Disinfectant Company, Detroit, Michigan, has 
issued a booklet entitled ‘‘Sheep in America,’’ showing many half-tone cuts 
of the best breeds of sheep imported and raised in the United States. The 
brochure is well printed, and is the work of Wing & Staub, of Detroit, and 
an artistic scrollwork design on the front cover is by Fred W. Goudy, whose 
excellent work as an artist is not unknown to readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

From Offenbach-am-Main there comes to us a booklet showing new 
series of borders, card ornaments and tint backgrounds, made by the Rud- 
hard’schen type foundry of that German city. These are set in attractive 
designs, showing how they may be used in combination with type for artistic 
work, and are printed in various colored inks and gold. Many of the orna- 
ments are delicate pieces of engraving, and will no doubt find many admirers 
on this side the Atlantic. 

A SOUVENIR programme of ‘‘ The Indiana District Turnfest,’’ at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, June, 1898, is a book of thirty-two pages and cover, 8% by 12 
inches in size, oblong, printed by the Illinois Printing Company, at Danville. 
The composition throughout is excellent, the ads. being artistically displayed. 
Many half-tone portraits and views illustrate the souvenir, and the presswork 
does full justice to them. The souvenir will no doubt be treasured by all 
those fortunate enough to possess a copy. 

THE Baltimore branch of the American Type Founders’ Company has 
sent THE INLAND PRINTER a novelty in the way of a paper weight. It is in 
the form of a roller proofpress with matter on the galley ready for the proof 
to be pulled. It isa very clever conception well carried out, but if the type 
upon the galley had been made to read as type does, instead of like a printed 
sheet, the scheme would have been more perfect. It says: ‘‘ The best of 
everything for the printer. LET US PROVE IT.” 


A PACKAGE containing a varied assortment of printing, both plain and in 
colors, has been received from Charles H. Morris, with the Charles W. Palm 
Printing Company, Los Angeles, California. They are all fine specimens ot 
typography, ranging from a small business card to an elaborate programme 
in six or seven colors. The composition is artistic and the presswork excel- 
lent. Mr. Morris deserves the success that has attended his efforts, as evi- 
denced by the high positions that have been filled by him in the past few 
years. 

THE American Type Founders’ Company is always in the front rank 
with up-to-date requirements in type designs. A recent hanger issued by the 
company shows United States and Cuban flags and emblems in all sizes and 
for one or two colors ; also large type faces suitable for war news scare heads, 
either for single column or across page, comprising various kinds of gothics, 
antiques, titles, etc. ‘‘ Everything for the Printer”’ is the motto of the com- 
pany, and to live up to its motto seems to be the endeavor of all its various 
branches. 

RICHARD M. H. WHARTON, foreman of book and job department of the 
Harrisburg Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, sends a souve- 
nir and ball programme of the forty-fifth annual conclave of Pennsylvania 
Knights Templar. The composition and presswork on both are far above 
the average in quality, the printing and embossing on the front page of the 
programme being exceptionally rich and striking. The souvenir is a booklet 
of seventy-two pages, 44% by 7% inches, printed with red border on each 


page, the ad. display being very artistic. It isa pleasure to look at such good 
typography. 

J. W. Hosson, Jr., Easton, Pennsylvania.— The samples of work sub- 
mitted by you are attractive, up-to-date, original in design and artistic in exe- 
cution. You speak within the lines of truth when you say, ‘‘ Artistic printing 
is the kind we do.’”’ Your advertising ideas are striking and original. The 
Warner B. Snyder and H. L. Shiffer letter-heads are the neatest we have seen 
fora long time. Your composition is very artistic and presswork admirable. 

A WAR chart of the most comprehensive character has just been issued 
under copyright by the Strobridge Lithographing Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Arranged one within another, alternately in red and blue, are dia- 
grams.of the shells used in the United States Navy, actual size, from the great 
thirteen-inch projectiles down to the one-pounders. On each shell is marked 
its weight and the amount of powder required, with the length and weight of 
the guns using it and the names of the ships so armed. It is an admirable 
idea. The price of the chart is 15 cents. 

“To PLEASE THE Eye” is the title of a pamphlet issued by the United 
Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio, consisting of twelve pages printed 
on rough deckle-edged stock, 8% by 10 inches, and sixteen pages on calendered 
stock, showing half-tone views of their establishment The cover is a neat 





‘““ REMEMBER THE MAINE.”’ 


design printed in three colors on white alligator stock. It is a handsome 
piece of typography throughout, and reflects much credit on W. L. Blocher, 
superintendent of the printing department, under whose care a large quantity 
of excellent work has recently been issued. 

SEVERAL samples of jobwork received from A. B. Maney, with the White- 
water (Wis.) Gazette, show that he is a fairly good compositor, most of the 
work being of a high grade; but the type used on the note-head of Clohisy 
Brothers for the name and business is not at all suitable for the purpose. A 
bolder type — either lining gothic or lining antique — would be better. Never 
use caps of a text letter,as you have done in the letter-head of ‘‘ The Bon- 
ton.”’ It is hard to read and does not look pretty, to say the least. Your 
presswork is good. The blotters are excellent. 

THE Rockford Folder Company has sent out a unique advertisement in 
the shape of a small canvas sack with the following wording thereon: ‘‘ Do 
you keep your electros in a ——? If you do, untie the string.’’ Within the 
sack is an envelope on which is printed, ‘‘ You'll find the meat of the nut 
inside as usual.’ In the envelope is a card cut into eight sections, which, 
when arranged in order, tell of a cabinet made by the company for taking 
care of electros. The idea is an ingenious one, and will no doubt attract a 
good deal of attention from all who receive one of the sacks. 

In “ Glimpses of Peoria’’ J. W. Franks & Sons, of Peoria, Illinois, have 
published a finely illustrated historical souvenir of the second city in the 
State of Illinois that is far in advance of the usual style of such pamphlets. 
It is a work of 168 pages, 6% by 10 inches, oblong, with attractive litho- 
graphed cover. The literary portion is by H. W. Lewis, and is a well-writ- 
ten, interesting narrative descriptive of the city and its surroundings, its 
people, manufactories, residences, officials and public buildings and institu- 
tions. Eighty half-tone portraits of leading citizens adorn its pages, while 
more than seventy views of the city and its principal points of interest are 
shown. The composition throughout is good, the few advertisements being 
set in an attractive manner; the presswork is artistic, and the work is a 
credit to the establishment of J. W. Franks & Sons, who carry on an exten- 
sive printing and lithographing business. It is a souvenir well worthy of 
preservation. 

A PAMPHLET entitled ‘‘ Modern Methods for the Annihilation of Time in 
the Transmission of Copy” has recently been issued by the Lamson Consoli- 
dated Store Service Company, of Lowell, Massachusetts, which contains a 
number of half-tone cuts showing the uses to which their pneumatic tubes, 
cable manuscript carriers, message carriers, etc., can be put in business 
offices, composing rooms and editorial rooms of those in the printing and 
publishing business. The pamphlet is quite interesting. As the saving of 
time is today one of the most important matters in connection with publishing 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY AND HIS FLAGSHIP U. S. S. OLYMPIA. COMMODORE SCHLEY AND HIS FLAGSHIP U. S. S. BROOKLYN. 





ADMIRAL DEWEY. K Roe : ; wy ee a . : GENERAL SHAFTER. 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON. 4 | x : = GENERAL MILEs. 


ADMIRAL SAMPSON AND HIS FLAGSHIP U.S. S. NEW YORK. 


Half-tone reproductions by Photo-Chromotype Engraving Company, 719-723 Vine street, Philadelphia. Duplicates for sale. 
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a paper or doing printing, any device that accomplishes this will be well 
received. Old-fashioned methods are not being adopted by those already in 
business, and houses using other systems are changing to better ones when 
such are brought to their attention. The pamphlet was printed by the Spar- 
rell Print, of Boston. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 











ATTENTION is called to the full-page advertisement of John 
M. Jones & Co., Palmyra, New York, appearing on page 439 
of this issue. The company has recently been reorganized, and 
is in position to fully look after its trade in a most satisfactory 
way. The Jones-Gordon press has always been well thought of 
and will be manufactured in a thorough and workmanlike man- 
ner. Their other press is called the ‘‘ Lightning Jobber,’’ and 
also is a first-class machine. Their paper cutter, the ‘‘ Ideal,” 
has all the latest improvements and is a thoroughly reliable 
machine. 
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OLD GLORY EMBOSSING SETS. 

The American Type Founders’ Company is selling emboss- 
ing sets of three sizes of American flags, consisting of plates for 
three colors and an embossing die to fit the plates. These sets 
cost $3.50, $4.50 and $6, respectively. The design of the flag 
is the most beautiful yet presented to printers. A specimen of 
the $4.50 set will be sent upon application to nearest branch, 


and on this specimen particulars of the sizes of the smaller and 
larger sets-are given. 
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A NEW SIZE OF JENSON OLD STYLE. 

All printers who use Jenson Old Style will be interested to 
learn that a new 6-point size has been added by the American 
Type Founders’ Company. The new size has a wide range of 
usefulness. Fonts, 35 A, 50 a, $2.50. Indispensable for use 
with the Jenson Old Style series; a dainty type for menus, 
concert programmes, and other nice affairs, where elegance is 
required. 














WAUPACA, WISCONSIN. 

A queer name, but an ideal summer resort. Nestled in the 
wild pine forest, the Chain o’ Lakes gives one a variety of 
scenery as well as fine fishing. Hotel accommodations unex- 
celled, affording rest and comfort. Easily reached via Wiscon- 
sin Central Lines’ fast trains, running daily between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and 
Duluth. Ask your néarest ticket agent for information. 
James C. Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 





GOLF SUITS OR SWELL CLOTHES 
May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred or the Four 
Thousand, at any one of the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
delightful summer resorts along the lines of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway in the cool regions of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Michigan, not omitting the famous Excel- 
sior Springs of Missouri. Within three hours’ ride of Chicago 


are some of the most beautiful lake and country resorts in Wis- 
Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Delavan are among the 


consin. 
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list. A little farther away are Elkhart Lake and the Dells of 
the Wisconsin River; and beyond are Marquette — with its 
magnificent Hotel Superior — Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Min- 
netonka, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit Lake, and hundreds of other 
deliciously inviting and invigorating spots where energy will be 
revived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days or a sojourn 
of a few weeks. The season opens early in June and lasts until 
late in September. Excursion tickets are sold every day dur- 
ing the summer months. Our summer guide-book, with list of 
hotels and boarding houses, will be sent free upon application 
to George H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Old Colony 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





O’BRIEN’S PATENT GEARED FURNITURE. 


Mr. W. J. Kelly, of New York, favors THE INLAND 
PRINTER with the following description of a new furniture 
recently patented by Mr. W. H. O’Brien, of Akron, Ohio, and 
advertised elsewhere in this issue: 

Notwithstanding the many improvements which have been 
introduced to correct and systematize the preparatory detail of 
the printing office, in the nature of labor-saving devices, it has 
remained for Mr. W. H. O’Brien, a practical pressman, of 
Akron, Ohio, to invent one specially adapted to the needs of 
the pressroom; and it is a very important one, too, because 
of its great simplicity and actual practicability. 

Mr. O’Brien’s invention consists of a scheme of simple 
mathematics —so simple that the reader will wonder why he, 
personally, was not the lucky exemplar. It is a combined har- 
mony of obliques, oblongs and rectangulars, all perfectly 
worked so as to form a ‘‘set’’ of three pieces, and to be 
known and hereafter used as ‘‘ adjustable iron furniture”’ in 
the pressroom. These pieces are for use on the beds of book 
and job printing presses, where small or medium sized forms 
require to be locked up on large press beds. This furniture, 
from its peculiar construction, is designed to almost instantly 
and with absolute safety fill up the intervening blank space 
between the chase and the points of lock-up, and to entirely 
discard the use of wooden furniture for such purposes. 

By aid of the illustration here shown, a brief description of 
this simple device will suffice to convince the reader of its com- 
mendable mechanical utility, two sizes of which are made, and 
are called ‘‘sets.’’ This furniture can be used on presses for 
lock-ups anywhere that wooden furniture can be so employed 
and space permits. It may be used at head, foot or sides of 
forms; and is far more reliable on the press bed than wooden 








furniture, because 7¢ wi// hold the form down to the bed, will 
not shrink nor yield in cold, warm or wet weather — thus insur- 
ing rigidity and absolute register, however long the run and 
until an edition is completed. 

The small size of this furniture is made in three sectional 
pieces, twelve inches long, by seven inches wide, when all three 
are adjusted end to end. The two side pieces are alike — 
oblique-angled — and are shaped to represent a right and left 
oblique angle, the top of each section being three and one- 
eighth inches wide and one-half inch at the vottom. The third 
sectional piece is in the shape of an isosceles triangle, or wedge 
shape; it is six inches wide at the top and one inch at the bot- 
tom of the angle. Both the side sections have gear teeth on 

















one side, the other side being planed smooth; the wedge-shaped 
center has gear-teeth on both sides of the angles, which fit into 
the side pieces at any point. These gears are one quarter of an 
inch deep, and are capable of holding the strongest strain that 
may be found necessary. 

If the two adjacent sections are placed on the sides of the 
center piece, so that their widest points are parallel with the one 
inch point of the third section, we have a rectangular square, 
7 by 12 inches, which is formed instantly by meshing the three 
pieces. If the center piece is withdrawn, and the ends of the 
two outside sections reversed, and the two placed together, we 
have a similar shaped square of 34 by 12 inches. These widths 
can be increased or diminished at will, without removal from 
the press bed; this is done by merely shifting the pieces up or 
down. The following cut will show their application to form 
and press bed. 











The large size of this furniture is made up in a similar way 
to the preceding size, the inclines of the angles and parallels 
being on the same scale of construction, so that both sizes may 
be utilized and be in full harmony and interchangeable, whether 
the sections become mixed or not. The length of each of the 
three parts is 24 inches, their united width, when end to end, 
being 12% inches. The width of the wedge-shaped section at 
the top is 12 inches, and at the bottom 1 inch. The sides are 
each 6 inches at the top and half-inch at the bottom. By simply 
raising or lowering the angles of these parts the width of expan- 
sion may be decreased or extended to over 16 inches, and this 
by asingle movement or adjustment. Thus by combining the 
two side sections we may reduce the width of expansion to less 
than four inches, while by combining the three sections and 
spreading them out to a possible limit, we may adjust them 
so as to expand to nearly twenty-six inches. 

From what has been said, and when I add that this furniture 
can be adjusted down to a nonpareil, the reader may judge of 
the importance of Mr. O’Brien’s invention; besides the fact that 
there is not at present a single adjunct which can fill the want of 
this furniture in the pressroom, it is but natural to predict that 
pressmen everywhere will hail with joy this useful device. 





A NEW WHITLOCK AGENCY. 


The Whitlock Machine Company marks another period in 
the unusually successful development of its business by the 
inauguration of a Southern agency with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mr. J. H. Schroeter, long and favorably known to 
printers all through the South, will be the agent for the cele- 
brated Whitlock machines in the Southern territory. In con- 
junction with the agency of the Whitlock Machine Company, 
Mr. Schroeter will have the finest printing press machine shop in 
the South, fitted with an-entire new outfit of the latest and most 
modern tools. Intending purchasers of cylinder presses in the 
South will do well to communicate with him at 36 West Mitchell 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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cents. 
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DEXTER BIBLE FOLDING MACHINE, 

We are glad to call the attention of our readers to the full- 
page advertisement of the Dexter Folder Company appearing 
elsewhere in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. The testi- 
monial letter from the well-known New York binders (Edwin 
Ives & Sons) is a strong indorsement of the Dexter quadruple 
machine, especially as they use four of them almost exclusively 
for Bible work. Bible folding on rapid drop roll folders is only 
made possible by the use of automatic pointing attachments 
which are supplied with the Dexter folding machines. 
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AMERICAN FLAGS. 
With its customary enterprise the Amer- 
ican Type Founders’ Company has put 
on the market the following flags and 
flag borders, which cannot fail to be 
appreciated in the present patriotic 
temper of our citizens. 





DBP 








44-Point American Flags (cast), $2.50 per dozen. 
For two colors (electro), $2.50 per half dozen of each color. 


24-Point Flag Border No. 1, 60 inches, $4.40. 
24-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 30 inches each color, $4.40. 
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18-Point Flag Border No. 1, 60 inches, $3.35. 
18-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 30 inches each color, $3.35. 
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12-Point Flag Border No. 1, 72 inches, $3.50. 
12-Point Flag Border No. 2, for colors, 36 inches each color, $3.50. 





These flags are cut deep for use on newspaper 
advertisements. They will capture attention wherever 
used. They will look well in the finest jobwork, 
especially when worked in colors. After discounts 
are deducted the net cost of all is quite small. The 
time to use the flag border is when Americans 
demand that the flag shall be shown everywhere, and 
that is—zow/ Whether it is in the East, South, 
North or West, Cuba, the Philippines, Porto Rico, or 
Hawaii, up with the flag ! 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per-line for the ‘‘Situations Wanted” department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany the order to on in current number. 
Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All letters received will be 
promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended without extra charge. No 
advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be in our hands not later than the 20th 
of the month preceding publication. 








BOOKS. 


A BOOK POR PRINTERS, young and old.  ‘‘ Bishop’s 
Practical Printer ’’; 200 pages, $1. All type founders sell it. 


FP MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 

concise treatise of 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We have 
a few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid ‘on receipt of 10 
‘ormer price, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 
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BOOKS. 
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FOR SALE. 





POR SALE — 200 copies of the ‘‘ Life of Christopher Colum- 
bus,” by Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, Massachusetts. Suitable 
Cloth, 16mo, 320 pages; price, $1. Will sell for 25 cents a copy 


for clubbing. 
‘“ F 28,”. INLAND PRINTER. 


in lots of fifty. 


OB COMPOSITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. This 
is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain up 

to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, envelope 
corners, invitations, blanks, etc.,are shown, and the same reset in improved 
form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also contains a brief 
treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty pages and cover, 
7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. A book that no pro- 
gressive compositor can afford to be without. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago; 34 Park Row, New York. 


RINTERS, Do you understand the value of knowing how 

to manufacture all kinds of printing and lithographic ink and their var- 

nishes? Mail money order for $3 and secure copy of book that will teach you. 
GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 1921 Kinney avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











UGGESTIONS IN TYPOGRAPHY: A book of specimens 
by the publisher of ‘‘ The Printer's Art.” Fifty pages of up-to-date type 
display, printed in black and colors; full of practical and suggestive ideas 
for everyday jobwork; size 6 by 8 inches; price 50 cents. A. A. STEW- 
ART, 59 Pinckney street, Boston, Mass. 


HE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION’ —A 

Treatise on How to Operate and Care for the Linotype Machine. Its 
aim is to advance the interests of operators. Published by JAMES BAR- 
CLAY, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1. 





HE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 

a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half-tone 

cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THE INLAND 

PRINTER, in pamphlet form, convenient for reference; illustrated ; price, 

10 cents, postpaid. Worth many times this amount to any printer or press- 

man. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe street, Chicago ; 
34 Park Row, New York. 


COMPLETE printing outfit, cost $3,600, in prime condi- 
tion: three presses, electric motor; on easy terms, at half price. W.S. 
BELDEN, Sioux City, Iowa. 


OR SALE—A bargain, Cranston two-revolution press, 
bed 38 by 54; all modern improvements. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin 
street, Boston. 


OR SALE CHEAP — Belmont folder, 30 by 40 inches, three 

folds ; smallest fold 3 by 5; new and complete; point guide; steam fix- 

tures on machine. F. J. STOKES MACHINE CO., Thirteenth and Noble 
streets, Philadelphia. 


FoR SALE — Harris automatic card and envelope press, 


good as new; bargain to cash buyer. ‘‘J 728,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


Por SALE—One Otto gas engine, improved pattern, 8 horse- 
power, in running order. One Black & Clawson perforator, good as 
One Densmore typewriter, with fine oak case, good as new. One 
38 by 55, good as new. Will sell on long time, 
THE REPUBLICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hamil- 














new. 
three-revolution Hoe, be 
with approved security. 
ton, Ohio. 


OR SALE — Overstocked with cylinder newspaper presses ; 
will sell low; every press guaranteed. R. PRESTON, 146 Franklin 
street, Boston. 








OB printing office for sale under order of court. Includes five 
job presses from sizes 6 by 9 to 23 by 29; electric motor, shafting, hangers, 
_, pulleys, type, cabinets and furniture; all complete and in good con- 
dition, much of it new. Inventory sent on application. Address undersigned 
at Johnston Building, Cincinnati. ROBERT S. FULTON, Attorney. 
HERIDAN BOOK TRIMMER, in first-class order, for sale. 
Who wants it? Might trade. What you got? LON HARDMAN, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 














HELP WANTED. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
GENTS WANTED — To sell elegant steel-plate portraits 


of the late William Ewart Gladstone, made from recent photograph 
taken in his library at Hawarden; a magnificent work. Send $1 for 16 by 19 
india-proof copy, or 50 cents for 12 by 16 plain steel-plate copy, postpaid. 
Big money can be made on these. Write for terms to agents. [THE INLAND 
PRINTER assures its readers that these portraits are works of art, and well 
worth the price asked.] Address THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COM- 
PANY, 214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


FE‘ )R SALE— A well-established weekly newspaper and job 
printing plant, in best town in North Dakota; population, 1,600; excel- 
lent opportunity ; $1,800, part time. ‘J 770,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—An ideal book and job printing plant in a 
Massachusetts city of 50,000; presses and type all new; doing a large 
business, a great deal of which is municipal government work; plant is 
worth $7,000; will sell very cheap. ‘J 748,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 














FOR SALE — Copyright, plates and stock on hand of a mag- 

nificent subscription book. The plates were cast from new type, bought 
especially for this work, and are in first-class condition. Stock on hand 
includes bound books in six different styles, and printed sheets ready for 
There is money in this for a house with facilities for properly 


binding. 
For further particulars address ‘J 39,” 


pushing the sale of the work. 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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OR SALE — Old-established weekly in thriving town in 
richest section of western New York; continued ill health of present 
owner makes sale imperative. Fine opening for enterprising man; fullest 
investigation courted. ‘‘O. P. Q.,”’ Am. Type Founders’ Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 








OR SALE — Old-established weekly ; best field in North 
Dakota; three railroads, business to match; plant complete; steam 
power; large list; good thing. W. L. STRAUB, Grand Forks, N. D. 











FOR SALE — Only paper in Minnesota town of 1,000 ; every- 
thing new; established two years; $1,000 cash takes it. Write for par- 
ticulars and booklet to C. CRANSTON, Pelican Rapids, Minn. 





FOR SALE — Photo-engraving plant, $1,000 cash, in town 
with a future, doing good business ; ores opportunity for one or two 
practical men. E. S. CURTIS, 614 Second avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
O PUBLISHERS—I have for sale the new plates and 
about 1,600 completed copies of a book of nearly 600 pages, two volumes 
bound in one, which has never yet been placed on the market. The book is 
similar in scope to the well-known “ Black Beauty,” but relates to the dog, 
and should have a large sale if properly pushed. Reason for selling —am 
out of the publishing business. It will pay you to investigate this. ‘* F 27,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 








O PUBLISHERS — Will sell entire output of the best sub- 
scription book on the market today. Reason for selling is lack of 
money to push the same. Any book house with money can make a great 
fortune in five years’ time. Address ‘J 40,” INLAND PRINTER. 








Will buy a small job office in Peoria, Ill ; good loca- 
tion; good business; investigate. ‘‘ J 718,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


$1,50( 


INOTYPE OPERATOR—One who understands taking 
care ofa machine. Address CHRISTIAN UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


EB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER for a Campbell 
New Model; permanent position to capable person; name lowest 
““ TRIBUNE,” Greensburg, Pa. 





salary. 








PERSONAL. 


HERE are bright prospects in store for Mr. Geo. H. Harris 

if he will communicate with his wife. Should this meet the eye of any- 

one knowing his whereabouts, kindly send his address to MRS. ALMA 
HARRIS, 905 Plummer street, Seattle, Wash. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


7ANTED—A secondhand wire stitcher, round-corner cut- 
‘ ter, and a backing machine; state maker of each; must be cheap and 
in first-class condition. ‘J 766,” INLAND PRINTER. 














7ANTED— To buy a Steen or Carver & Swift die-stamp- 


ing press, cheap; state condition and price. *‘ J 747, INLAND PRINTER. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


GENTLEMAN having ten years’ experience in the news- 
: paper business would like a position as manager. ‘J 711,’’ INLAND 
RINTER. 








FIRST-CLASS cylinder and platen pressman, member 


I. P. P. U., will be out ofa situation July 15. ‘J 743," INLAND PRINTER. 


\ FIRST-CLASS STONE MAN of ten years’ experience 


desires a position; satisfaction guaranteed. ‘J 745,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


LL-ROUND BOOKBINDER desires situation. “J 742,” 


INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ALL-ROUND MAN wants position in bindery ; can fin- 


ish, rule and forward. ‘J 751," INLAND PRINTER. 


AN ALL-ROUND PRINTER, familiar with all branches of 
the business; first-class job man and stone hand; can take charge; 
‘*] 727,” INLAND PRINTER. 





sober and industrious ; best references. 





N UP-TO-DATE job printer, 4 years working foreman in 
4 large office, desires a change; Ar stone hand. ‘J 763,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


A PRACTICAL book and job printer of twenty-five years’ 
experience desires position as foreman. Competent to estimate on all 
classes of printing; A1 references. ‘‘J 778,” INLAND PRINTER. 


PRACTICAL BOOKBINDER, now holding position as 

foreman, would like to hear of a similar position. Modern methods, 

pean and knows how to estimate on all classes of work. ‘J 754,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


AFUstT desires position on newspaper; pen-and-ink or 


chalk plates. ‘J 772,’ INLAND PRINTER. 











RTIST, pen-and-ink or chalk, wants situation on good 
newspaper ; has formula for recoating chalk plates that is not patented ; 
can do his own casting and finishing. ‘J 730,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 
OMPOSITOR—First-class jobber, expert ad. man and com- 


petent all-round printer; tasty, up to-date and reliable; practical, 
experienced foreman; open for engagement. Ax references. ‘‘ Germanic,” 
INLAND PRINTER, New York. 


YLINDER PRESSMAN seeks position; also thoroughly 


understands book composition. ‘‘ J 741,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








XPERIENCED and reliable proofreader desires position 
as such or foreman in printing office. ‘‘ J 758,’”” INLAND PRINTER. 
pst _ASS PRINTER, married, desires situation as fore- 

man, makeup or stone man; now foreman of office operating two 


machines and twelve job men; in present situation four years; desire 
change. Must be $18 per week or better. ‘‘J 714,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


FEE of daily newspaper and job office, holding steady 
position, desires to make a change to a job office in a larger city; cor- 
respondence solicited. ‘‘ J 757,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








I AM a job printer ; my present employers will tell you what 
Icando. Prefer position in California or Southwest. Address “J 733,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


L NOTYPE OPERATOR — Machinist, experienced on news 





 positor. Can erect machine and do all classes of work. Temperate. 
‘J 712,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


INOTYPE OPERATORS, TWO—Want change; one 

_4 first-class machinist, charge machines three years; both first-class 

operators; scale must be $24 or over; West preferred ; first-class men for one 

or two machines, where double shift is worked ; in charge of machines now ; 

prefer situations where machines are being installed. ‘‘J 731,”° INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ERGENTHALER operator and machinist desires position ; 
steady, sober and a good workman. JOHN HAYDEN, care John 
McGrath, 611 Columbus avenue, New York. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER, who is also pen-and-ink artist, wants 
position with live newspaper. E. A. FAY, Malone, N. Y. 


OSITION WANTED — By a first-class designer in pen-and- 
ink or wash; fine letterer; good on portraits; fair salary. ‘J 737,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 

















RESSMAN desires position with a first-class pressroom to 

become a No. 1 pressman; I can handle all classes of work except fine 
half-tone; position as pressman desired ; eight years’ experience ; 24 years of 
age; strictly temperate. ‘J 736,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN — First-class book, job and half-tone man of 


fifteen years’ experience. ‘J 740,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ROOFREADER desires a suitable position. Wide experi- 

ence on first-class book and job work ; excellent scholar, well-equipped 

editor, practical printer; steady, sober and industrious; references. Address 
ADALBERT BEACH, 48 South Ada street, Chicago 


; ROOFR EADER —Reliable, thorough, accurate, would like 


position ; book, job, news, magazine. ‘J 760,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED —By an Az cylinder and platen 

pressman of twelve years’ practical experience on half-tone, catalogue, 

book and general commercial work ; capable of taking charge; unexcelled 
references. ‘J 749," INLAND PRINTER. 


CITUATION WANTED — By a gentleman with three years’ 


experience in half-tone finishing and proving; will leave town for 
‘J 767,” INLAND PRINTER. 

















reasonable salary. 


ITUATION WANTED —If best references and present 
success at mechanical and business end are sufficient to recommend me 

to your consideration, can I talk with you regarding management or foreman- 
ship? Job and newspaper; distance no drawback. *‘ J 764,” INLAND PRINTER. 








\ TANTED — August 1, 1898, position as superintendent or 

manager of general printing, engraving and binding establishment ; 
practical printer and pressman; twenty-one years’ experience; at present 
superintendent of large concern that has an excellent reputation for its fine 
printing and engraving: can estimate on all kinds of designing, engraving 
and printing; middle-aged and married ; further information for the asking ; 
splendid reference from present employer; a good salary expected —-its 
equivalent given. ‘J 744,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 








\ 7ANTED—Position as linotype machinist-operator ; speed, 
5,000 per hour; three years’ experience, reference; attend to one to 
four machines. ‘J 732,’ INLAND PRINTER. 


V 7ANTED — Position by a practical all-round bookbinder, 
; with a thorough knowledge of bookbinding. Can rule, forward, 
finish, estimate and take charge; eighteen years’ experience, seven years as 
foreman. ‘J 734,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 


JANTED — Situation by first-class pressman, competent to 
take charge; familiar with printing machinery; excellent habits. 
‘* J 746,’’ INLAND PRINTER. 
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ANTED —To take charge of country newspaper or job 
office; fifteen years’ experience; references; state particulars. 
“*J] 771,”’ INLAND PRINTER. 





OUNG MAN who has a knowledge of everything pertain- 
house; good 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARON DIED BEFORE THE HALLETT PROCESS 


_ was invented. The process isn’t a “‘blurrer,”’ but imitates perfectly 
genuine typewritten letters, having cloth effect. Protected by foundation 
patents. Exclusive perpetual rights granted. A. HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


DAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., of Muncie, Ind., 

are the sole owners of the process and machines for producing the 

copy-effect typewritten letters. Exclusive rights assigned and guaranteed 
under foundation patents. Machines on trial. Write for particulars. 


NYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 
and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are 
easily and quickly made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost very 
trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more money from 
you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no fake. We 
have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys make good 
cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. Simple and costless em- 
bossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 


¢ hak PLATES RECOATED, only % cent aninch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving discounts, 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


POREOISE TINT-BLOCK METHOD — Simple, quick, 
_ ._cheap, reliable. Indorsed by leading printers. Just the thing for 
brightening up your job printing. A simple transfer feature enables any 
printer to make plain or ornamental designs, copy printed designs or make 
blocks that will register for tinting any job or cut as desired. Nothing like 
it for making your advertising blotters attractive. Complete outfit. $7. A 
sample block of graceful leaf design, 114 by 1% inches, sent postpaid for 10 
cents in stamps. Write for full information. PORPOISE TINT-BLOCK CoO., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















etc. 


RINTERS, learn half-tone engraving. Erwin’s half-tone 

process differs in essential details from all older processes. It is so sim- 

ple in operation that any printer or photographer can work it. Has been sold 

to printers and photographers for over a year and given perfect satisfaction. 

Complete outfits included with instructions. Send for circulars and learn of 

the most remarkable half-tone process in the world. J. BRUCE ERWIN, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


UBBER STAMPS—6 cents a line to stationers and printers, 
. postpaid. Circulars free. H. P. MAYNARD, 16 Arcade, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
OMETHING NEW — Stewart’s embossing boards for mak- 
ing force for platen ey embossing ; just the thing for the job printer. 
Quickest, cheapest and best on the market for small work ; will do large 
work also. Three sheets 30 cents, 80 cents a dozen; size6 by 9. Send stamp 
for booklet and sample to WERT STEWART, Fifth and Sycamore streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEREOTYPE OUTFITS for both Papier-maché and 
Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue, and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15; 10 by 18 outfit, 
$28.50; 13 by 22, $46 Also, White-on-Black and Granotype Engravin 
Processes; plates cast like stereotypes from drawings made on cardboard. 
The easiest of all engraving processes ; $3 for both, including material. Book 
explaining all of above sent on receipt of 50 cents Circulars and samples for 
stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third street, New York. 








HE most novel and attractive advertising medium of the 

times, War Time Souvenir Postal Card. Send 2-cent stamp for sam- 

ples and prices)s GATCHEL & MANNING, 33 South Sixth street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


go ER 
CHALK 
PLATES 


GAS GASOLINE ENGINES #7 
Excel all others in Desirable (tba 
Ada OTR.» 
eee ca 


murz uerot® FQQS GAS ENGINE CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


PURCHASING. 





The very best process yet discovered for illustrating daily 
newspapers quickly and inexpensively. Use the “ Bell” 
Standard Plates and save money. Positively no infringe- 
ment. From 50 to 70 per cent reduction in cost by having 
your old base plates recoated. Address, 


HIRD MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CHALK VLATES 


Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process 
of Engraving. Practically Infallible. Out- 
fits, $15 up. Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., St. Louis. 
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SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED 
by any printer with our new 
LITHO 


Aah LITHOGRAPH -TINT PLATES. Sold 


on the Syndicate plan at about one-fifth usual prices. Proofs free. 


HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, ... Columbus, Ohio. 


BLOTTE —THE PRINTER’S BEST ADVERTISING 


medium. If you want to see the best service * 
out to make them attractive, send for cir- 

culars of our Blotter Calendar Cuts. 

HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, .... Columbus, Ohio. 


© ART DESIGNS FOR STATIONERY 3¢ 


Cah ‘ A new series just issued. Sixty 
subjects. Sold at about the cost of glectrotyping. Send for proofs. 


“esiex® HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, ... Columbus, Ohio. 


66 THAT PLEASE.” DON’T 2" 
HALF-TONES THROW AWAY MONEY, 

but get our prices before you buy. 

HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, . . . Columbus, Ohio. 


WHEN YOU WANT ENGRAVING “8it® Geek 


All we ask is the privilege of submitting 
proofs and prices. Everything guaranteed. Prompt handling of orders. 


HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, . . . Columbus, Ohio. enggavin. 
A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 322 '9 529,2er, cent, Proft in 


Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in conjunction with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price list of outfits and 
full information. Address, PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 





OTTERS: 

















ne) nel. | eV od ae oe © OT ee 
TO 


BUY 
A. A. KANTOR'’S, 


=i =) =) =45) rs 


194 WILLIAM ST. N. 





A Complete Set of Samples Free if requested on a Printed Letter-Head. 





American and Cuban 


Flags 


For printing in colors. Send for circular. 
Larger sizes of cut shown herewith, 1¥ in. 
high, for two colors, 75¢.; 24 in. high, two 


colors, $1.25. 
BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Burbank’s Embossing Composition. 











Isa 


° —our envelopes are high cut, high 
| ul grade, — a — soe 
price—and we ship them—any 
quantity — onan hour's notice. Our 


mills are conveniently located, near by—there’s no delay. Stock 
fresh, quality best—and made right; highest cut, perfect gumming. 


A 100-thousand-order customer writes: ‘‘ Your commercial 
envelopes are the best I ever saw for the price.”’ 


You should send for samples —they’ll decide it— and they’re handy 


to have. 
Chicago Paper Co. 
273 Monroe St. 


Book and Flat Papers, and Chicago. 


Cardboards too. 

















WALGUTT BROTHERS, 


139-141-143 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK, 


Stamping «4 Embossing. 


Fine Catalogue Covers printed and embossed from 4 aed designs. 
We pay special attention to this work; producing handsome 
and novel effects at low cost. Also, 









CLOTH AND LEATHER CASE-MAKING, 
BOOK-EDGE GILDING AND MARBLING. 


This is the largest establishment in America devoted exclusively 
to work FOR THE TRADE. 
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1899 Calendars. 1899 
OaZ 0 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN CALENDARS? 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ey 


The Thomas W. Price Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF HALF-TONE CALENDARS, 
503 Minor Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR FINE ART WORK: 
PRINTING, 
JAPANESE PAPER COPYING,” 
NAPKINS. 
CHINESE PAPER... | PRINTING and 


NIY¥ 


LIONEL MOSES, importer, 
10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


ST.LOUIS 
PHOT0-ENGRAVING (6. 


QR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, AS 
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THE ART STUDENT, 
NUMBER. 132 W. 234 St., NEW YORK. 
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C.D. COTTRELL & SONS: CO. 


Flat Bed Perfecting Press with the Cottrell 
Patent Automatic Shifting Tympan. 














We wish to call the attention of the printer who desires to 
make money to this Press. Our advice is to see the machine in 
operation. The Press is a success and will do fine presswork 
and perfect it at nearly double the speed of a two-revolution 
machine. It saves more than half the labor, does away with 
the second feeding of the sheet, spreading out, drying, packing 
up and jogging, also all waits between the first and second sides. 
It also saves half the floor space, half the labor and more than 
half the cost. | 

The purchase of one of these presses will demonstrate its 
utility and will result in your ordering more. We have offices 
running from three to six of them. Send for prices, sizes and 


particulars. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


297 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 41 Park Row, NEW YORK. 
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THRESHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Direct=-Gonnected Motors °° i.mcuner’ 





SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE ARE REQUIRED 
to meet the conditions of this line 
of work. 


Our long and successful career and 
wide experience enable us to build 
Motors unequaled in 


EFFICIENCY, 
RELIABILITY, 
REGULATION, 

EASE OF CONTROL. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 





FOR THE PRESSROOM. 


No Slipping or Springing of Forms. 


PAPER QUITTING jyjACHINE. 


Speciality since 1855. 
MACHINERY FOR THE WHOLE 
PAPER INDUSTRY. 

r $00 | 

YEARLY PRODUCTION 
3,700 MACHINES. 





I 


100 5 











Adjustable Metal Furniture 


MADE ON PRACTICAL PRINCIPLES. =f ze Pon. 07 ance 

$152,400 12 
WILL SPREAD FROM 3% to 26 INCHES. #900 245 
Can be adjusted down to a Nonpareil. 


Packing cases extra. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES—PLAIN AND NICKELED. 


12-inch, plain, $3.00; nickeled, $4.50 24-inch, plain, $4.00; nickeled, $6.00 Messrs, KAMPE &°CO., 76 High Holborn, LONDON W.C. 








One set of 12 and 24 inch, plain, $6.75 W Gerd Xr use, Leipzig 
W. H. O’BRIEN, deine 
The Trade Supplied. Box 57) AKRON, OHIO. 


Reasonable Discount, 
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THE QUEEN’S BODYGUARD. 


HEN you look through the printing offices you will discover that 


the best printers and pressmen have a remarkable attachment 
for pets. Of course the editor has his cat which thrives on 
spring poetry, paste, and other odds and ends. But down- 
stairs in the pressroom you will find everyone devoted to the 
pets that give the best results on the press. Do you know 
why the pressmen’s pets among inks are 


The Queen City Inks ? 


Because they have the superior working qualities and fineness 
that are required to turn out the choice grade of printing. 
Among our specialties that you ought to try, because they have 
been demonstrated to be the inks above all others adapted to 
meet the exacting requirements of fine illustrative work, are the 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks. 


Send us your address at once, so that we can mail you samples 
of the beautiful work done with these and our other full line 
of inks. It will help you to turn out a finer character of work. 


QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Branch — 347 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DESIGNERS | MLL 
gfe! AND ely 
Be ENGRAVERS. rif 


1227-29 RACE ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THREE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY \ 





See pages’ 454 and 507. 

















ECONOMIC pape. Fedin Machine 


ot 











Over 800 i in successful operation on 


AS ATTACHED TO A TWO-REVOLUTION FRONT-DELIVERY PRESS. 





be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
| Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 














the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.%.%.%.8.8.% 






AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 






MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 






Write to the Sole Agents, 


: 
: 

4 

> rom i lem | quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
S Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, yy S | Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
S Chambers Folding Machines, ~~ $8,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
% Christie Beveling Machines, of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
‘ Ficme and other Cutting Machines, Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
@ Universal Wire Stitching Machines, ist 4 vn 4 fs W b ae 
* Ellis Roller Backer, register, and saves labor and wastage. e can show some of the 
% Peerless Rotary Perforators, largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
‘ 

, 

‘ 

4 

‘ 

’ 











€. C. fuller 5 Co. 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


re 


IS USED BY THE 


= FINEST PRINTERS. = 















The Grank Bed Movement is ideal. 


It has neither springs nor centers. So smooth and even is the stroke, a nickel will 
stand on end while the machine is moving full speed. Try it, on the cross-stay. 


it is Popular with the Pressman. 
Because of the quick make-ready. Solid even impression, no adjustments to delay, 
automatic back-up motion; FULL TOOTH REGISTER RACK the entire stroke 


of the form, guaranteeing perfect register at all speeds. 


It is Popular with the Proprietor. 
Because it requires no repairs, no expensive delays, no machinist bills. First cost 
only expense. 


It is Popular with the Gustomer. 


Because his work has beautiful, clean distribution, clear impression, perfect register. 


The Huber is built of the best material. 


Strong, solid, compact. Will give all the speed possible insuring good work. 


Investigate the New Huber. 
A postal card will summon our representative to show its advantages, and make 
terms with you. 

















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., 





Western Office—277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. -.. NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 801 Harrison. Agents, Pacific Coast : 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 



























ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER 


mm. No Kits. 
ie] eee §=6No Trouble. 
Tod ——— Holds any size of 

Plate and 
Screen. 
Distance between 
Plate and 
Screen 
| adjustable. 
} 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 








CROSS-LINE SCREENS.... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Beeles, Bogardus, Duchochois, Hough, Kupper, Talbot, 
Walmsiey, etc. Price 75c., postage 15¢. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 
A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


aND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


THE INLAND 









PRINTER. 











When well fortified with WETTER 
Numbering Machines printers need 
have no fear of competition. 


In the first place, they put printers in position to bid for all the big 
numbering jobs — and numbering jobs are the most profitable. 


Secondly, Wetter Numbering Machines enable you to print and 
number at one impression, thus saving a hundred per cent. 


Thirdly, the printer can safely put his trust in the “WETTER,” 
because it is fully guaranteed to do absolutely accurate numbering. 
Could tell you more, but will fet our literature do that—write for it. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








N 


| 
} 
| 
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‘* Some happy talent, and some fortunate 
circumstance, may form the two sides of 
the ladder. but the rounds of the ladder 
must be made of stuff to stand wear 
and tear.” 


OTHING is so well fitted to assist a printer or apprentice in the task of climbing the ladder 
WV to success as ‘*«HINTS ON IMPOSITION,”’ a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. 
It is a book of ready reference and deals with one subject — the imposition of book forms — 
\ in the most thorough possible manner. 

N the makeup are answered in terms which 


The perplexing questions which present themselves daily to 


ess Could not be made more plain pz 





es 


A 


shown side by side. 


of price. Address orders to 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 34 Park Row. 


Every difficulty is quickly overcome by reference to this compact and very comprehensive work, 
It contains ninety-six profusely illustrated pages, in which the type form and the folded sheet are 
The making of margins in the form, gripper margin, cover forms, locking up 
pages of unequal size in a form, folding points in the form, envelope forms, etc., etc., together 
with numerous hints and suggestions, make the book exceedingly valuable as a pocket companion. 
Size, 4x6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side-stamp; $1.00. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE RIVETBD SUGGESS GALLEY. 














END VIEW. 


It is without doubt the strongest galley made, and is just as substantial as it looks. The corners interlock, the rims are 


riveted to the bottom, and, as wil 
Ask your nearest dealer for Wesel’s Riveted Success Galley. 


Complete Printing, Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping Outfits our Specialty. 
If you are interested, send for Catalogues. 


1 be seen, allows a better hold on the galley. 
They cost no more than the cheap kind. 


Manufactured and 
for sale by 


It’s a great improvement over the old style. 


F. WESBEL MFG. GO. 


82-84 Fulton St., NEW YORK GITY. 





Largest Line of COVER Sa 
CKet PAPERS in the ... 


United States. 
LAIN Covers, Antique and Smooth Laid Covers, Princess Cover, Trans- 
p parent Parchment Cover, Heavy Enameled Cover, Syrian Cover, Para- 
dox Cover, Amazon Cover, Linen Cover, Dresden Handmade Cover, 
Venetian Cover, Coal Screen Cover, West Indian Cover, Double Enameled 
Cover, White City Cover, Hercules Cover, Atlas Cover, Duplex Hercules 
Cover, Persian Waterproof Cover, Union Cover. .... Also full lines Machine 
Finished, Supercalendered and Coated Book, Novel Paper, Parker's Blot- 
ting, Deckle-Edge Papers, Document Manila, etc. 


Illinois Paper Company, 
181 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Don’t Overlook the Fact 


that while we carry the largest and most 
varied line of Novelties in Cover Papers, we also have 
the greatest range of colors in Plain Covers (twenty- 
eight—count them). 

Our PLAIN COVERS are strong, clean, good folders, 
and bright in color, and we sell them at the same price 
asked for papers which are inferior in all these quali- 
fications. 

JAMES WHITE & CO., Paper Dealers, 
177 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 








10c. a Number. 
49 West 24th St., NEW YORK. 


> 4 € 
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$ Do You Sell Books, ; 
? © « > 
$ Periodicals or Newspapers ? t 
g ¢ 
= The many printers who are also publishers, or who 3 
z carry Books, Periodicals, Newspapers and Stationery 4 
& as a side line, ought to have the best information on $ 
3 those branches of their business. Its Directory and 3 
z Price List of Periodicals is alone worth the subscrip- z 
¢ tion price. < 
D¢ THE BOOKSELLER D¢ 
J $1.00 a Year. AND NEWSMAN, 3 
< ? 
? ¢ 
>. > 














Stolen Goods for Sale. 


“ BRAINS” steals the best advertising ideas used by everybody every- 
where every week. It is a weekly mirror of what is going on in the 
advertising world. 

Good for Printers because it photographs the latest quirks in 
advertising composition and tells what the 
most enterprising printers do to get more business. 


send a copy of your paper 

You Newspaper Publisher, *on2 ir oars 
if we can’t suggest a way for you to get more advertising. 

Ask for free sample Copy—ask right now—we want you to see it. 


It is not beautiful; it is practical. It costs $4.a year. Special rates 
for clubs of five or more. 


HAWKINS & GO., 
141 to 155 E. Twenty-fifth St., NEW YORK. 
Paid advertisements in BRAINS are no _ unless you want to reach printers, publishers 


and the mercantile classes. If you do, send for a classified list of our 
rates are published every week in BRAINS. 








EARHART'’S 


swwor “The HARBMONIZER” 


A book showing a great variety of harmonious effects produced by printing colored inks on colored papers. 


It contains an average of 


All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and 


Tyis 5 x 7% inches in size, contains 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. 
8 pages each of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which 


are in two colors and the balance in one color. 
colors of stock used. 
tint of paper. 
the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact t 
demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. 


At the bottom of each combination is given a list of colors, ~~ 


In addition to the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different 
one of which, if used with 
1 at there is today a greater «~ 
This demand has been steadily growing for ¢ 

4 





FOR SALE BY 





many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose for which white stock is used. 
In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less trouble in selecting an ink that will pro- 
duce a harmonious and pleasing effect. A great deal of valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different 
colors before one is found that will produce a good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more 
than double the time necessary to turn out a satisfactory job. ‘‘The Harmonizer” will completely over- 


PPP 
IN 


} THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 MONROE STREET, 








come this difficulty. ( 
It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how great § CHICAGO, 4 
Mecepacense a how oe or — his yo may be. be my To oer po — — 12 original —OR— 2 

and 24 mixed colors, which are shown in the front part of the book, printed on white plate r, with 
all the necessary explanatory matter. With this book before him, the printer will never be rd ony oss as to ¢ 34 PARK ROW, COR. BEEKMAN ST., 3 
what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted or colored stock he may select. ) NEW YORK. § 
>» q 





PPP ILL 


Price, @83.GO per Cops, express paid. 














& We Manufacture 

Leiigers, 

Superfines, 

& a 

Bonds, 

. & Linens, 
b Colored Fiats, 





Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 
& Wedding Stock, 

etc., etc. 


238-240 pDams st 


GHGAGD,. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR::.-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. *’ 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 


8 le Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, 
wnt on application. Email as well as large mail orders solicited. 


THE JNLAND PRINTER. 
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COMPLETE 


SAMPLE SETS 


of Wedding Invitations, 
Announcements, 
Cards, 
Commencements, 
Monogramed Stationery, 


Engraved 
and 
Embossed 
Stationery §  smenstiion. 


Write for particulars. NOW READY. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


ENGRAVERS, EMBOSSERS AND 
STATIONERS to the trade.... 174-176 State St., CHICAGO. 








RONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 


... NOWIN... 
WAREHOUSE. 





SECONDHAND PRESSES. 


TWO REVOLUTION. 


129—42x60 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, air springs, rear de- 
livery, table distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. . 

209—45x60 T wo-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, rear delivery, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

189—38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear delivery, steam and overhead fixtures. fei 

206—32x46 Two-Revolution Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table distribu- 
tion, job and book, steam and overhead fixtures. 

208—23x30 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table 

istribution, steam and overhead fixtures. i 

210—23x28 Two-Revolution Pony Campbell, 2 rollers, front delivery, table 

distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


THREE REVOLUTION. 


203—40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 
(Press suitable for newspaper work.) 


STOP CYLINDERS. 


164—3376%48 Potter Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, steam and overhead 
xtures. 


DOUBLE CYLINDER. 


204—37x57°Hoe Double Cylinder, wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 





July 1, 1898. 
DRUM CYLINDERS. 


207—33x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, tape delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

183—39x53 Campbell Oscillator, job and book, 4 rollers, front delivery, table 
distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

156—24x28 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, 2 rollers, 
steam and overhead fixtures. 

13I—24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack and 
screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 

130—17x22 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tapeless delivery, steam and 
overhead fixtures. 

127—17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape delivery, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


JOB PRESSES. 


193—13x19. New Style Gordon, throw-off, side steam fixtures. 
192—8x12 New Style Gordon, throw-off. . 
191—5x8 Pearl, throw-off. 

FOLDERS. 


109—Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, with paster and trimmer. 
186—Seven-column Quarto Stonemetz, paster and trimmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
186—Seven-column Quarto Stonemetz Folder, with paster and trimmer, 3 or - 
191—5x8 Pearl Press. 


192—8x12 New Style Gordon Press, with throw-off. 
193—13x19 New Style Gordon Press, with throw-off and side steam fixtures 





[NEMEMBER THIS: 


That all of our machines are thoroughly overhauled by competent workmen, and are guaranteed 
to be as represented. That our list includes BARGAINS that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


That the wave of prosperity is coming our way, and that now is the time to increase facilities for doing good work. Should you 
be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business for 


your benefit as well as our own. 
display of machinery. 


Telephone, Main 3726. 





Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. 


BRONSON Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 
48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our storeroom is ample for the 


H. BRONSON, 
Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 





HE BRITISH PRINTER 


A JOURNAL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS. ae AN 
ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 








TES on trade matters; news of developments 

in all sections; hints and wrinkles for workers ; 

the furtherance of technical education; job sug- 

estions and designs ; specimens criticised ; supplements 
5 all processes — in color and monochrome. 


7s. 6d, postfree.  RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
Specimen copy, ls. LONDON: ! Imperial Bldgs., Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


LEICESTER: De Montfort Press. 
4-8 








A NEW WORK. 


Practical Half-Cone and Cri-Zolor 
Engraving.— By A. C. Austin. 


Just published by the PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER PUBLISH- 
ING Co. It is finely illustrated with half-tone engravings showing 
different methods of producing these plates, and also with three- 
color half-tone pictures, with progressive proofs showing the colors 
as they are er printed. Its chapters include full details 
regarding the tools, chemicals and outfit necessary for operating 
by the half-tone process, and also full particulars in regard to tri- 
color work. The book contains 158 pages, is neatly bound in cloth, 
and will be sent postpaid on receipt of $2. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
New York Office—34 Park Row. 


HbGGbGGHb bobo bobrbebebababrbatahadadadadrdrin 
ee pb ho hn hp be hn bn he pt 
Ando ln ds Oo bobo bebe be babs bobo babanbanbadandadrdndrdrir in 
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“Old Glory” 





177-179 Monroe St. 


RULED HEADINGS AND ENVELOPES 


«ee IN COLORS... 


If you have not had our samples and prices on 
these goods, write us for them. 


CENTRAL PAPER CO. 


They are Winners. 


--. CHICAGO. 





CBOOB8GBOBBBBB2B9 


Extra Finished 
Etching Zinc | 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 


23 and 25 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


=e @ e® @ @ @ 8 ee e287 





Charles NV. Sronside 


(FORMERLY OF THE CINCINNATI BAR), 


Counselor at Law, 
No. 220 Broadway, New York. 


COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


ae 


s@x A long experience in the printing 
business gives me special facilities in 
handling matters arising in that trade. 


General Counsel for Merchants’ Legal Association, New York. 


* Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.”” 





Supersedes benzine, saves money, reduces insur- 
ance and avoids danger. It is used by 


The Public Printer, Washington, 

The Henry O. Shepard Co., Chicago, 
Besides thousands of large and small printing and 
newspaper establishments in the United States. 

Printer, investigate this. Write for free booklet. 
THE DELETE CHEMICAL CO., 
126 William Street, New York. 


Western Depot, TARCOLIN SUPPLY CO., 
197 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 





PAN-AMERICAN BUREAU OF 
TRANSLATIONS ————<t—— 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


SOUTH AMERICAN ASSOCIATED PRESS 
AND ADVERTISING COMPANY..... 


Rooms 27, “sd ae 275 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


*T’RANSLATIONS from and into any language. 
i Special rates for printers. Sole and exclusive 
advertising agency for South American news- 
papers. List of South American firms buying 
American goods. Purchasing agents. United States 
and Foreign patents solicited. We havea regular 
weekly news correspondence with all of the papers 
for which we act as advertising agents, keeping in 
close touch with the press of the United States and 
South America. 


ADVERTISERS, PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS 


Save Time « 
= Money 





Byusing Challen’s Record Books...... 


Subscription Record. Ruled, Printed and In- 
Adv ertising Record. dexed’ for quick entry 
Advertiser’s Record. and reference. Descrip- 
Job Printer’s Record. tive circular and price 
Correspondence Record. ) list on application. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street. «CHICAGO. 





— 
Posters. 


We still have on hand a few Posters designed 
7 J.C. Leyendecker to advertise our issues of 
ovember and December, 189%, and January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, 1897. They are in colors, and 
make valuable additions to the exhibit of any 
poster collector. These will be sold at 10 cents 
each, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Company, 





The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch-und 
Steindrucker’, 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 
Yearly Subscription for Foreign Countries, 9s.—post free. 
Sample Copy, 9d. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH-UND STEINDRUCKER 











PUBLISHERS, 
34 Park Row, 212-214 Monroe Street, (ERNST MORGENSTERN), 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 19 Dennewitz-strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 
$1.00 per Year. 
5 50c. for Six Months. 
0 rey vw 10c. a Copy. 
None Free. 





DDS 


— SHES, 








Magazine devoted to the interests of those engaged in Printing, Publishing, Bookbinding, 


3 Engraving, Electrotyping, etc. 


Handsomely illustrated and printed on a fine quality of paper. 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR A COPY. 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 143 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





GLUEH 


Send for samples and prices of our Special 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


IT’S THE BEST! 


BINDERS’ FLEXIBLE COMPOSITION. 


Very Strong! Very Piiable! 
JUST THE THING FOR BACKING. 





ARMOUR GLUE WORKS, 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors, 
General Offices .... 205 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEw YorK OFFICE, 101 Beekman Street. 
BosTON OFFICE, 165 Oliver Street. 





EVERY PRINTER WANTS— 
“Profitable Advertising” 


THE ADVERTISER’S TRADE JOURNAL. 
Fully illustrated, bright, original, up- 
to-date on all Advertising Topics. 


The handsomest publica- 
tion of its kind. 


10 ots brings a sample copy if you mention 
JV MUG: THE INLAND PRINTER. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub. 
27 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave MARKS - 
DESIGNS 
CopyricHTs &c. 





wanda taken 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. 
culation of any scientific journal. 8, coop a 
MUN four months, $1. Sold by all m5 LE, 


NN & Co,3¢18ronaway, New York 


ranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 









































THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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“MANUFACTURER He 


OF 


ei 18 NORTH SECOND ST.,/)~% 
‘ST.LOUIS.MO. 
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PHOTO PROCESS 
ETCHERS & ENGRAVERS. 


465 PEARL ST, 
My, W YORK 
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FTCHING ZINC 


Superior wth pore selected HARD ZINC, machine 
and polished, for Half-Tone and Line 
tchi ng. 


COPPER FOR HALF-TONE. 
Extra quality machine ground and polished. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING. 
Photo- Engravers’ Supplies. 
AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 








L.i{Yartinson &Co. 


.. MACHINISTS... 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


——A SPECIALTY____ 


196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK ST. 
Sixth Floor, Rear.... 
CHICAGO. 


BSOOKBINDERS' MACHINERY. 


SECONDHAND—AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 





One 30-inch ‘‘Challenge”’ Lever Cutter, per- 


FORE IIIS cc.n nce p eis esau deeensiab.vece $175.00 
One Wood Table Board Shears............ 75.00 
One 16 x 24 Four-Rod “Gane’’ Standing 

Press, WEATLY MEW. ...cvce cccnsecseccescs 60.00 
One 40-inch Clarke Scoring Machine.. 200.00 


One Six-Wheel Foot- Power Numbering 


ene eee 5.00 
One Six-Wheel Steam-Power Numbering 

WMIING: 0.00 caves ae npodeeeeene sce ssepese 225.00 
One Sutcliff Paging and Numbering Ma- 

rer Sk eee 200,00 
One Power Punching Machine (two mova- 

Oe EIR) inac0-45 1 Cane ee RS oe Ke0e sce 200.00 
One Phillippi 20-inch Perforator ........... 100.00 
One Patent Lettering Pallet............... 8.00 


N.B.—We wish to move this machinery quickly. The 
prices extended are what the machines cost new, and no 
reasonable offer rejected, so set your own price. 


GANE BROS. & CO., 406 N. 3d St., St. Louis. 





We are Western Agents 


coslOPece 


HOLLISTON 
BOOK 


CLOTH.... 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, 


= 71 and 73 W. Monroe St., 
CHICAGO. 








YOU HAVE 
ABANDONED YOUR 
TRIP TO EUROPE 


YOU WANT T GET YOUR FAMILY AWAY 
FROM THE COAST AND SPANISH 
WHY NOT SEE THE 


FLOTILLAS 
GREAT WEST. -- 

THE CUMATE AND ATTRACTIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA ARE DELIGHTFUL 
IN SUMMER. .... GO THERE. OR 


VISIT GLORIOUS COLORADO. 
TAKE IN THE GRAND CANON OF THE 
COLORADORIVER “ARIZONA. 


RENEW YOUR. HEALTH AT 

LAS VEGAS HOT SPRINGS ~ 
NEW MEXICO. 

INQUIRE: OF THE 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA &. SANTA FE- 
RAILWAY AGENTS... 





JOB COMPOSITION ; 


Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticioms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise by Ed S 
Ralph. This is a book that hundreds of printers 
have been looking for in vain "P. to the present 
time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are 
shown, and the same reset in improved form, with 
the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display 
composition. Forty pages and cover, 7% by 9 
— neatly printed and bound. 50 cents. 


k that no progressive compositor can afford 
to te without. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago. 
34 Park Row, New York. 
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about the greatest achievement of 
Art Printing—the THREE-COLOR PROC- 
ESS. Every modern printer should be 
familiar with the process. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 





ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 


Each additional heading, $4. 








ADDRESSING MACHINE. 


Addressograph Co., 171 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Addresses direct on wrapper or env elope. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., 142 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Chatfield, C. F., 179 Front st., Owego, N.Y. Not 
Oswego. Effective advertising carefully pre- 
pare 


Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. De- 
signs and places advertising. Book for stamp. 


Wheatley, E. A., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago; 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINTERS’ 
USE. 


American Manufacturing Concern, The, James- 
town, . 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive street, St. 
Louis. holesale calendars, fans, fan handles, 
cards, panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. 
Correspondence solicite 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND DRAWING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Frost & Adams Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Blackhall es Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Fuller, E.C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 
BOOKBINDERS’ AND PAD BOARDS. 


Ingalls & Co., Castleton, N. Y. 
pad and tablet boards. 


Binders’, album, 


BOOKBINDERS’ DIES. 


Northwestern ——- Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Designs submitted, prices quoted, correspond- 
ence solicited. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Griffin, H., & Sons, 75-77 Duane st., New York; 
also boxmakers’ papers and furniture leathers. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 71-73 W. Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eastern Brass Type Foundry, 88 Walker street, 
New York City. 


BRUSHES — LYE. 
Adams’ brushes outlast all others. J. J. Jo 
Co., 130 Greenpoint avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CASE nae AND EMBOSSING. 


pat 351 Dearborn street, 
place, Chicago. 


Conkey, W. 
factory 65-75 ation mout 





CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hird Manufacturing Co., World building, 71-73 
Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Third 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 
New York Steel and Copper ate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
CIGAR BOX MACHINERY. 
Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 
CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louis, 204 East Eighteenth street, New 
York City. Woolen blankets for newspaper 
impression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 

quarters 171 Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COPPER IN re FOR ENGRAVERS’ 


ae C. G., & Co., 249 Fifth avenue, Pittsburg, 
a. 


DIE SINKERS. 
Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
ork City. High-grade work. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 
Fort $ agen Electric Corporation, Fort Wayne, 


aia Bros. & Co., 28-30 Market street, Chicago. 
Send for estimate. 


Sprague Electric Co., 20-22 Broad street, New 
York City. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
The Levene Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


= ren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
ectrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bri at 8 ‘‘Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
‘oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. ork in all branches. 
Campbell, C. J., & eK electrotypers, 12 St. Clair 
street, Toledo, Ohio 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis,Mo. Electrotypersand stereotypers. 
Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 
Foote & Davies Co., 16 East Mitchell street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Heybach-Bush Co., 431 W. Main st., Louisville, 
Ky. Also process engravers; get prices. 
ens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also process engravers. 
Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Jue 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 
Gibson Bros., 207 South Canal st., Chicago. 
printing press repairers. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


Also 


ELECTROTYPERS’ IRON FILINGS. 
Bond, Chas. E., 123 N. J. R. R.ave., Newark, N.J., 
fine iron filings. Sampleand testimonials free. 
EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 
American Embossing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Also | 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die emboss- 
ing to the printing, lithographing and station- 
ery trade, 155 State street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
| Burbank Engraving Co., 683 Washington street, 


Boston. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES. 


Blackhall neegfactaring Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 


EMERSON BINDERS. 


Barrett’s Bindery, 148 Monroe st., Chicago, Also 
the Library Binder,the Emerson Clip and File. 


| ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 

Burrell Mfg. Co., Dept. B, 69 N. Green st., Chi- 
| 
| 


cago. Best and cheapest power. Circular free. 
| Chicago Water Motor and Fan Co., 175 Lake 
street. 


Frontier Iron Works, 601 Atwater st., Detroit, 
Mich.; 2 to 100 horse-power; gasoline or gas. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 West 
: boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| ENGINES — STEAM. 
| 
| 


Richmond Bros., St. Johns, Mich. Mfrs. special 


printing office engines. Circulars free. 


ENGRAVERS. 


| Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. J. S. 
Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth street, 
Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate a and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 
Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal st., Chicago. 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MACHINES. 
Blackhall << oe Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 
ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; superior stock and gumming. 











— A. A., 194 William street, New York 

ity. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Sewell-Clapp Mfg. Co., 210 S. Water st., Chicago. 
Regular or odd sizes, plain or printed. Est.1875. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC AND COPPER. 


Brownell, A. S., 350 Dearborn st.,Chicago. Plain 
and “satin” finished copper and zinc plates for 
all engraving purposes. 

FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FURNI- 

TURE. 

Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 111 Madison 
street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 

Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Sidney Folder Co., Sidney, Ohio. Low-price 
newspaper folders. 

Stonemetz, J. H., 102 Fulton street, New York. 


Folding machines for all classes of work. 
(See next page.) 
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FOLDING PAPER BGXES. 
Edwards & Docker, 16 and 18 North Fifth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Our xes for mailing 
books save time in packing, and protect the 
book. Ask for estimate. 


GLUES AND PASTES. 
Armour Glue Works, 205 La Salle street, Chicago. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., 


E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


’Phone 118. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Hooper, Will Phillip, 69 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Original illustrations for books, catalogues, 
advertisements, etc. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New Yor 
Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 

20 to 30 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

California Ink Co., 413 Commercial street, San 
Francisco, California. Printing and litho 
inks and rollers. 

Diamond Printing Ink Works, 40 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Eclipse Printing Ink Co., Ltd., black and col- 
ored inks, Franklin, Pa.; New York; St. Louis. 

Great Western Color Co., 214-216 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. M. M. Herriman, Manager. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Con, ng A es Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
x3 Dearborn street, Chicago; m..J. Shattuck 

Co.,520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Specialties: Ink 
for copper and steel plate printers ; stamping, 
etching and proof ink. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen, H. D., 101 Beekman street, New York; 
31-33 South Fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Star Printing Ink Works. Carter & Barnard 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink- making machinery. 


INK REDUCER. 


Ink-!1-Thin Mfg. Co., Chicago, make the best ink 
reducer. From dealers, or sent prepaid by the 
manufacturers. Price, 40 cents. 


KNIFE GRINDERS. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
LEADS. 
Miller, Otto, Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago. 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Porter & Co., successors to Vercamp, Porter & Co., 
298 Dearborn st., Chicago. Out-of-town orders 
a specialty. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Standard Smelting Works, 172 Hudson st., 
York City. Best book metal, 5% cents; 
and exchange, 2% cents. 


New 
dross 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


—— er Co., 418-422 Sycamore 
, Cincinnati, O Lithographing in all its 
Sttachen: 


Honerkamp, J. C., art lithographing, engraving 
and printing, 221 Thirteenth st., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVERS TO THE 
TRADE. 


Rath, Arthur, 61 Beekman street, 
City. General litho engraving. 


New York 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper and machine knives. Best finish. 
‘“*Pyro-calcic’’ temper. Oldest firm in the 
country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 


paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 
MAILERS. 
Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 
Mail Plate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. Saves 
expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 

MAP MOUNTING AND COLORING. 
Eger, Charles B., & Co., 218 Washington st., Chi- 
cago. Map, chart and show-card mounting. 
MARBLING COLORS. 

Blackhall § : ied Co., 12 Lock street, 

Buffalo, N. Y 
MODEL MAKERS AND MACHINISTS. 
Century Machine Co., 576 Broadway, New York 
City. Modern machinery and methods. 
MUSIC PRINTERS. 
Meredith Music Printing Co., 318 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Electrotyped music plates. 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., New York Life bldg., N. Y. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Of all kinds for all purposes ; send 
postal for printed matter. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


Knowlton & ad 
Rochester, N. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


29-35 Elizabeth street, 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER CUTTERS —LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stillman-Randall Machine Co., Westerly, R. I. 
Economic paper cutters. 
PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 
Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 


of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. Established 1830. 

Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio. Mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., ain oe make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 

in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


McClellan Paper Co., 252-254 First avenue N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Empire Paper Co., 177 Monroe st., Chicago. En- 
velopes, writing, book, print & manila papers. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Largest line of cover papers in the U.S. 

Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio, Lithograph 
book and colored papers. 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Specialty: Typewriter papers. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 
Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 
PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin-Robbins Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER— COATED. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER— COVER. 
We carry the or assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd covers 
our specialty. IMinois Paper Co., Chicago. 


PAPER— ENAMELED BOOK. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 
for circulars. 


PERFORATORS. 
Blackhall Manufacturing Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 

American Process Engraving Co., The, 15-27 W. 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Babcock Engraving Co., Minneapolis, Minn., gen- 
eral engravers, electrotypers and embossers. 

Baltimore Engraving Co., The, Baltimore, Md. 
Engravings for manufacturer, publisher and 
printer; zinc, half-tone, designing. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175. Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half- tone and wood engraving. 

Boston Engraving Co., illustrators, 115 Purchase 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Case Engraving Co., 705 Mill street, Akron, Ohio. 

Central Electrotype & Engraving Co., 263-271 St. 
Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clark Engraving Co., Broadway and Mason 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

—— Co., 32 and 34 La Fayette place, New 


Conover Engraving and Printing Co., Coldwater, 
Mich. Photo-engravers and color printers. 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 723 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

a saga Engraving Co., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. We make 
electrotypes, too. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 7° Dearborn st., 
cago. vines, Be by all processes. 

International Engraving Co. (Inc.), 1520 Market 
st., Philadelphia. Highest gradeof excellence. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

—* Samuel R., Century building, Cleveland, 
Oh, 


Chi- 


New York Printing and Engraving Co., 320 Pearl 
street, New York City. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Photo-Engraving Co., for 20 years at % Park pl., 
after May 1, 1898, at 9-15 Murray st., New York. 

Pittsburg Photo-En raving Co., 347 Fifth ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. alf-tone, zinc etching, and 
designing. 

Reed p= ean, yr Grand Rapids, Mich. Gives 
the best work, the most prompt service. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Engravers and electrotypers. 

Weisbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer Building. 


(See next page.) 























PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
Wild, Anton, 14-16 Ellicott street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1629 Seven- 
teenth street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTROTYPERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York. 
anufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ LENSES. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
New York City, Chicago. Catalogues and 
information on application. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, Box 603, Detroit, Mich. 
Photographic publishers, color photography. 


PHOTOGRAVURE. 


Chicago Photogravure Co., Pontiac building, 
Chicago. Photo-haif-tone. 


Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Stege, Edward A., 43 Franklin street, Chicago. 
iews, fine illustrations and commercial work. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 


PRESS COUNTERS. 
Root, C. J., Bristol, Conn. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. Rotary 
for black and colors; bed and platen self-feed- 
ing; electro and stereotype machinery. 


Miehle Printing Press & [lfg. Co., Clinton and 
Fulton sts., Chicago; 30 Reade st., New York. 


Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York. Presses for printing, embossing, box 
cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Ty Founders’ Co., sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

lhe, New London, Conn.; New York office, 

— 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
pindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 

+» 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 

born street, Chicago; 5 Bridewell place, 5. C., 
London, England. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers of 
printing presses, electrotype machinery and 
printing materials. 

James, Geo C., & Co., 126 Longworth st., Cin- 
cinnati, Job presses and cutting machines. 

Van Allens & menaaiian. Huber printing presses, 
17 Rose street, New York; 300 Fisher build- 
ing, Chicago. 

Walker, W. G., & Co., Madison, Wis. 
cheapest presses in the world. 


Best and 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and paper- 
box cutting and Loreerg 4 presses. General 
selling agents, American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 
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PRESSES—NEWSPAPER, PERFECTING, AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., cor. Sixteenth street 
and Ashland avenue, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. 
the printer.” 


Evans, W. C., 50 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
Printing presses bought, sold and exchanged. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery and 
supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Mfrs. of ‘‘ New Depar- 
ture ’’ cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ 
wood goods. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Louisville, Ky. 
prices, and we’ll return the stamp. 


“Everything for 


Stamp gets 


Inkoleum, St. Paul, Minn. The old reliable, guar- 
anteed ink reducer and dryer, ‘Inkoleum.’ 


Loy, William E., 531 Commercial st., San Fran- 


cisco. Agent Inland Type Foundry. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties for 
printers. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
‘* Strong slat ’’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTING INK AND BRONZE POWDER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Coney. 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo- -Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PUNCH CUTTING AND MATRIX MAKING. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 35 
Steel letter cutting. 


8 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins and press locks. 


ROLL-SLITTING AND REWINDING 
MACHINES. 


Kidder Press Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
for all widths and kinds of stock. 


Machines 


RULING MACHINES. 
Blackhall ees Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 90 Wabash ave., 
hicago. 


SORT CASES. 


American Bolt and Screw Case Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 






STAMPING MACHINES. 


Blackhall ening Co., 12 Lock street, 
uffalo, 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 
Chicago. 


54 Clinton street, 


STEEL RULE. 


Helmhold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book 


BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe. 

San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


SPECIAL AGENCIES—Atlanta, Dodson Print- 
ers’ Supply Co. 
Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 
Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 
Montreal, Toronto Type Foundry. 
London, England, M. P. McCoy, 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 
Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


Phéenix 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland avenue, 
Chicago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. 


Manson, V. B., successor to Geo. Bruce’s Son 
& Co., 13 Chambers street, New York. 


Newton Copper-Faced Ty 
N. Y. Estimating, de 


Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
uct spaces and quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth ave. 
Chicago. 


angensieies Linotype Co., Tribune bldg., New 


York. P. T. Dodge, Prest. 5,000 in daily use. 
Thorne Typesetting Machine Co., 34 Park Row 
ew York ; 203 Monroe st., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WIRE. 
Blackhall Rengmning Co., 12 Lock street, 
Buffalo, N. 
WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co., carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern warehouse and factory, 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. 








Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 





Manufacturers of cases for printers’ sorts. 
Circulars and price list on application. 





Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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cA Fair Extentor ts a 
Silent Recommendation. 


— Publius Syrus. 





wlttus 


























HE above cuts will indicate that the exterior of our new Sample Book of 
Book Paper is fair, but the interior, which will interest every buyer of 
Book Paper, we insist is the 


fairest of the Fair ! 





This book represents the largest and best regular stock of Book Papers carried 
anywhere. This is not an idle claim, but a fact !—The book will prove it. 
You may have it free, if you are entitled to it. This proposition is also fair. 
Shall we send you one? 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
212-218 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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One of the Best-Printed Newspapers in the World. 


The ROME SENTINEL, 


printed on a 
“MULTIPRESS.” 
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The ‘*‘MULTIPRESS’”’ prints 


or 8 page paper on a Web 
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000 to 6,000 an hour. 


b] 


5 


NOTE.—We also build a 6-column, 4, 6, 8 


and 10 page ‘« MULTIPRESS.”’ 


In simplicity, speed, conven- 


and durability no machine 
can approach the ‘‘Multipress.”’ 


Write us about it. 


lence 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


5 Bridewell Place, E. C., LONDON. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ROME SENTINEL COMPANY, A. C. KEssiInGer, President. 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. A. R. KEssInGer, Vice-President. 


@he Rome Sentinel, 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY. 


F. B. Berrs, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CIRCULATION OVER 7,800. 


Shine M &, July 9, 1898. 


The Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your inquiry we are free to say that the 
"MULTIPRESS" exactly fills the bill. It does good work rapidly, 
is easy to handle and is ready to go the moment the last form 
is on. We have run for long periods of time without breaking 
the web and, when threading is necessary, have threaded up in 
four minutes. The mechanical threader is a nice thing; the 
loopers start and stop the sheet easily; the register is good; 
the margins even and the pasting, cutting and folding are very 
accurate. We find the lower bed and cylinder readily access- 
ible, and that the change of tympan sheets is easily made. 

The ink distribution is first-class, the impression firm, 
without a slur at the head or foot. We like the "MULTIPRESS®" 
very much, and consider it a high class, up-to-date machine. 
We think the appearance of the Sentinel fairly shows the good 
quality of work the press is capable of producing. We can 
heartily recommend your machine to our contemporaries in the 
publishing business. The "MULTIPRESS", in our opinion, is a 
complete success. 

Very truly yours, 

ROME SENTINEL CO. 


A. C. Kessinger, 
President. 
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| We beg to state 


That the formal decision of the Judges, 
together with full particulars concerning the winners 
and their work, has not been received in time to make 
an announcement in this number. 

The fact that some competitors sub- 
mitted sheets from as many as 60 or 70 different forms, 
and that all sheets and statements had to be carefully 
examined, will enable one to appreciate the time and 
labor involved in same. 

Whoever the winners may be, the work 
submitted is all highly creditable, and we feel sure that 
the decision of the Judges will be noted with interest, 
and that the record of the winners will be an object 
lesson to those printers who, as yet, have not realized 
the immense earning capacity of the “CENTURY” Press. 

The names of the winners of the $1,000 
award in the Grand Final Contest will surely appear in 
the September number. 
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Our Insert in the July number of Tuer 
InLAND Printer has called forth so much 


comment and so many inquiries that we publish herewith 











334 Dearborn Street, 





Camepbvell-Bricbe Go. 


Printers and Designers 
Telephone Main 2929 
79 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago 


July 15, 1898. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PREssS & MFc. Co. 
5 MaApiIson AveE., N. Y. 


Gentlemen,—It may interest you to know that when we 
undertook the printing of the insert sheets for you which 
appeared in the July number of THE INLAND PRINTER there 
were quite a few experienced printers who declared that such 
accurate register as would be required could not be obtained 
from any two-revolution press. 

The Century had been in our pressroom two and a half 
years, and for the past eighteen months we had printed the 
entire edition of Ad Sense upon it— the cover of which was 
printed in four or five colors every month with a perfect 
register — therefore we knew what the press would do, and 
without any hesitation undertook to print the inserts above 
referred to and in the manner specified. 

Over 17,000 sheets were printed; and as each was run 
through twice, 34,000 impressions were made — of these only 
400 and some odd were not in absolute register, in the 
majority of which the variation was not perceptible to the 
naked eye. We believe this is a remarkable showing, and 
one of which we are justly proud, as it attests to the perfection 
of our plant and the skill of our operatives. 

We must congratulate you, gentlemen, upon having 
designed a press which so preéminently combines all the 
registering qualities of a stop-cylinder with the speed and 
convenience of the two-revolution. 


Sincerely yours, 


CAMPBELL-PRIEBE CO. 








a letter from the 
Campbell- Priebe 
Company regarding 
it that will be of 
unusual interest to 
those familiar with 
register work. 
Even under favor- 
able conditions pre- 
cise register is a 
difficult matter, and 
knowing this, prac- 
tical men we believe 
will unite in un- 
stinted praise of 
the combination of 
mechanism and 
skill which assures 
a result of the kind 
shown. Register 
nowadays is no 
longer “hair line” 
but “stipple,” and 
we are pleased be- 
yond measure in 
having been the 
first to produce a 


press capable of yielding the degree of perfection required. Our 
Continuous Register Rack and Gear have made it possible. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON. 





5 Bridewell Place, E. C, 


5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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QUESTIONS 


FOR THE 
TYPOTHET/E 


CY CY CY 





The following questions are respectfully submitted to the 
National Typothetz in Convention Assembled: 


Is not the Money made in the Pressroom? 


Is not the Press that gives the largest output 
of good work the most profitable thing in 
the printing house? 
The Harris Automatic Press is not only commonly run at speeds of 
from 10,000 to 14,000 per hour on envelopes (either side), cards, tags (in 


gangs or singly), blotters and box blanks, but may be fed with sheets by 
hand up to 4,000 per hour, the speed of the hand-feed depending on the 


expertness of the operator. 


Is not the HARRIS AUTOMATIC CARD and 
ENVELOPE PRESS the Most Profitable 
Machine made for the Pressroom? 








For full particulars, 
address 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS Co. 
NILES, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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There is only One 


Duplex Flat-Bed Perfecting Press 
Manufactured in the World, 
and.... 


[t has No Competitor. 


pn INFRINGING MACHINE is not a 


“=5 competitor. It is an outlaw having 

GO! no right to exist. The courts may be 
depended upon to suppress it. It is not 
in the field of legitimate trade. 


HE DUPLEX stands, today, vindicated before the world. For six years the printing 

fraternity has watched the progress of the legal, or illegal, warfare upon 

it, and has wondered why, when the trade journals were burdened with bombastic and threatening 

advertisements, and the mails were weighted down with repeated demands upon our patrons for 

‘‘twenty-five hundred dollars !’’—‘‘ twenty-five hundred dollars or the sheriff !’’— all observers wondered 
why we made no reply. 

There was no need. Truth always speaks for itself in the end. The ‘‘sunlight of publicity ’’ 
exposes fraud. Envy and greed cannot hide themselves. They are morally too light, and inevitably 
come to the surface. 

We knew the public were watching the performance with interest, and slowly but accurately taking 
the measure of the assailant. So we waited for the facts to disclose themselves. 

The public knew the history of the Duplex inventions. It was only necessary that they should 
learn, judicially, the nature of the moribund and worthless patents upon which the attack was based, and 
when and how they were obtained. 

The facts, with no words from us, were sufficient. The facts being known, the animus of the whole 
procedure was made plain. It is now transparent before the world. 

The American public despises trickery. It will always place the seal of its condemnation upon the 
trickster. It loves fair play. 

As always, the truth remains, that honesty zs the best policy. Injustice and trickery never pay. 
‘‘Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel jzs¢.’’ 


re rn 


THE DUPLEX sends its greetings and its compliments to its friends, that is to say, the 
Printing Craft. 

If any of you are staggering under the load of an expensive stereotyping outfit, which is eating up 
your profits on an edition of from six to twelve thousand daily, INVESTIGATE, and see what we can do 
for you. 

If any of you, with a daily edition of from two to five thousand, and a worn-out, antiquated 
cylinder hand-fed press, are struggling to keep up with the procession, INVESTIGATE, and see what we 


can do for you. _— Cordially, 
THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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e Certainly that in which 

al What [ ype F Sg is combined the high- 
est excellence in each 

of the five great points 

the So st? of..Design, Lining, 

& Set, Metal, Finish. 

é None of these points 
2Why Buy the Second-Best or Third-Best when are slighted in the type 

the BEST costs no more?= made by the INLAND. 


—_ Why buy type whose makers confess it to be inferior in two or more of these important features? 
For complete satisfaction get STANDARD LINE UNIT SET TYPE, made by 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


@ 217-219 Pine Street SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


$4ib 


EXPERIENCE 


Is daily demonstrating the valu- 
able qualities of our Planer. It is 
massive, convenient, and works 
with remarkable accuracy. As 
a machine for modern photo- 
engravers, it has no equal. 
Designed especially for en- 
gravers and electrotypers, it is 
suited to their needs in every 
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John Royle & Sons, 


LONDON AGENT— P. LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Ave., E. C. Paterson, N.vJ., U.S.A. 
MONTREAL AGENT— C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. 


way. 
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Linotype «| Hand_o 


Composition Composition. 

















> 
7 
‘ 
5,000 ems per hour : 7c. per lb. for Linotype metal 
UVUS+ 4 UVUS+ 
1,000 ems per hour. @ 25 to 50c. per Ib. for type. 
; ae 
° , 
eo . 
8 to 15c. per 1,000 ems : $35 for seu - matrices 
nage - =$50 to $500 and upward 
25 to 50c. per 1,000 ems. : for type. 
, 
TT 
a 
No expense for distribution : 2%c. apiece for matrix sorts 
25 per cent for distribution. : All your profit for type sorts. 
oe 
® 
* ssesseseeseesesed 





Over 5,000 Linotypes in daily use. 

















[NOTICE TO BOOK PRINTERS. 


WITH THE AID OF OUR TWO-LETTER MATRIX, whereby 
Roman, Italics and Small Caps are set from the same keyboard 
without an instant’s delay, book composition can now be done as 
rapidly as newspaper matter. All existing machines can be changed 
to accommodate this most valuable improvement. 











Circular and Price List mailed on application. 

















Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
PHILIP T. DODGE, PRESIDENT. Jribune Building, New York City. 
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FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


zr 


IS USED BY THE 


== FINEST PRINTERS. = 





















The Grank Bed Movement is ideal. 
It has neither springs nor centers. So smooth and even is the stroke, a nickel will 
stand on end while the machine is moving full speed. Try it, on the cross-stay. 


it is Popular with the Pressman. 


Because of the quick make-ready. Solid even impression, no adjustments to delay, 
automatic back-up motion; FULL TOOTH REGISTER RACK the entire stroke 
of the form, guaranteeing perfect register at all speeds. 


it is Popular with the Proprietor. 
Because it requires no repairs, no expensive delays, no machinist bills. First cost 
only expense. 


it is Popular with the Gustomer. 


Because his work has beautiful, clean distribution, clear impression, perfect register. 


The Huber is built of the best material. 
Strong, solid, compact. Will give all the speed possible insuring good work. 


Investigate the New Huber. 
A postal card will summon our representative to show its advantages, and make 
terms with you. 



















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


19 to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., 






Western Office—277 Dearborn Street, Chicago. ... NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 801 Harrison. Aged; iain Cheek: 


H. W. THORNTON, Manager. HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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There IS no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 







PATRIOTIC pe 


Printed in Colors and Gold and Embossed, at prices so low that you 
can't afford to print them yourself. 


Eel es #2 


“Kodak Quality” 


Means highest quality; means better lenses, 
shutters, finish and workmanship than can be 
found in other cameras. That's why Kodaks 
have for ten years been the standard. That's 
why the clerk says: ‘‘As good as a Kodak”’ 
when he is trying to sell some other instrument. 


JOHN T. PALMER, 
406 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send 10 cents for complete set of samples. 
Civ) t Me A 





All 1898 Kodaks use our light-proof film car- COM PLETE 
tridges and can be loaded in daylight. Several 
styles use either films or glass plates inter- and SAMPLE SETS 
changeably. Em bossed of Wedding Invitations, 
Announcements 
Kodaks, . . $5 to $35 Candle, 


Commencements, 


Statione ry Monogramed Stationery, 


Commercial work, etc. 


Part payment taken in Advertising in first-class 
publications. 


SEELELELELESLELE LEED EELEEEL EEE LELELLELELELELSEEEOSS 


Write for particulars. NOW READY. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


ENGRAVERS, EMBOSSERS AND 
STATIONERS to the trade... 174-176 State St., CHICAGO. 


THRESHER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Direct-Connected Motors 2° MS pe 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogues free, by mail. 
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SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE ARE REQUIRED 
to meet the conditions of this line 
of work. 





Our long and successful career and 
wide experience enable us to build 
Motors unequaled in 


EFFICIENCY, 
RELIABILITY, 
REGULATION, 

EASE OF CONTROL. 





CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This is the time of the year for ‘‘stocking up”’ preparatory 


D O IT N OW | to the fall trade. Our salesmen are just starting out with 


New Samples of the Largest Line of Blank Books in the World. The assortment is complete. 
Honest Goods 


Standard Full Count 
Blank Books Fair Prices 


Empire 
School Goods 


5 Fa tothe Ib. 
to the yd. 
25 shests (100 paxes) 
tothe quire. 





We believe that the fall of 1898 will bring the best business seen in years. 
Examine our line of Folio Books and Tablets made from Keith’s Celebrated 
Paper. Our new catalogue has just been issued. 





REGISTERED 


PORAT 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, 





+m 
“Corporated 1 

















101-103 Duane Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
Manufactory, cor. Bridge and Front Sts., BROOKLYN. 


MAKERS OF BLANK BOOKS 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY. 





—><- SATISFY PATRIOTISMe< 


BY SELLING YOUR CUSTOMERS OUR 
Suitable for Business Announcements, 


FLAG FOLDERS AND PANELS. Invitations, Programs, Menu Cards, 


Beautiful in design, rich in execution, reasonable 





School Commencement Programs, Show Cards, etc. 
s@=~ Samples and prices on application. 


FOR 1899 NOW READY. 
Pads in black and colors ever offered. 


Goes Lithographing Co. 
158.174 Adams St., Chicago. 


CALENDAR PAD 


PROFIT-MAKING TRADE HELPS. 
The largest line published. 


LITHOGRAPHING 
In all its branches. 


The most complete line of Lithographed 
ses Send for sample sheet. 








ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER 


No Kits. 
No Trouble. 


Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. 


Distance between 
Plate and 
Screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip- 
tive List. 























When well fortified with WETTER 
Numbering Machines printers need 
have no fear of competition. 

In the first place, they put printers in position to bid for all the big 
numbering jobs — and numbering jobs are the most profitable. 


Secondly, Wetter Numbering Machines enable you to print and 
number at one impression, thus saving a hundred per cent. 


Thirdly, the printer can safely put his trust in the “WETTER,” 


CROSS-LINE SCREENS.... 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of spaces. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Photo-Engravers’ Supplies. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 
Articles by Beeles, Bogardus, Duchochois, Hough, Kupper, Talbot, 
Walmsley, etc. Price 75¢., postage 5c. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 








Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes an« Guide to Color Work. 
A ae lete guide hd the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. ustrated with three-color print, color Pehest and many half- tones. 
Price ot For oan “ by 

EB. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
or 45, 47 and 49 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


anp THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monrece St., Chicago. 


because it is fully guaranteed to do absolutely accurate numbering. 
Could tell you more, but will let our literature do that—write for it. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 


515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE LARGEST 


Engraving and Electrotyping Plant 


IN THE WORLD IS 


-»Not in Chicago. 


am ae . 
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Send Two-Cent Stamp for our Second-story Creation, 


“Points on Engraving,” 


containing “to the point” matter on the manufacture and cost of 


cuts by all methods. 
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~ « 140 Each Month! 


A CALL FOR EVERY ONE. 













This is the way.... 


THE 

CHANDLER 
aso PRICE 

GORDON 

_ Presses are Selling. “aa 
Does not this Mean a great deal ? 


IT MEANS THAT OUR FACTORY IS BUSY, 
‘ THAT EVERY PRESS PUT OUT IS PURCHASED AND 
THAT EVERY PRESS BOUGHT GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


















Chandler & Price Gordons are found in every State in the Union! 


YOU CAN ALSO SEE THEM IN OPERATION IN 























VERY White, Black, Copper, esters: 8 AL AMERICA, 
ge Brown and Yellow user of SOUTH AMERICA, 
these presses is satisfied because FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, 
they are simple, strong and durable, NORWAY, 
and will produce the finest printing SWEDEN, 
with the maximum of speed and FAP. ee RALIA, P. sec) 
he eee ee. SOUTH AFRICA. INDIA. 





















THE SUN NEVER SETS ON CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS ! 


CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, ™™cterctavo, omo,icsca 


H.W. CASLON & CO., London, England, for Great Britain. 











H.W. CASLON & CO., Paris, France, for France. 
S. COOKE & CO., Melbourne, Australia, for Australia. 





For Sale by 
MAGNUS ANDERSON & CO., Christiania, Norway, for Scandinavia. 


FOREIGN AGENTS: 
D ealers W.S. STONE, Yokohama, for Japan. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., of Bombay and Calcutta, for India 


- 
Everywhere. JOHN DICKINSON & CO., of Cape Town and Johannesburg, for South Africa. 
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SEE HALF-TONE FROM PHOTOGRAPH ON PAGE $72, 
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I... Brown Paper 
Company, 22ese* ase 
SSSSTSSSSSSSSSSS Se VeSSEY 


cover MAKERS OF ooeee 


Linen Ledger and Record Papers 


FOR BLANK BOOKS, MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ 
LEDGERS, COUNTY OR STATE RECORDS. 


All-Linen Papers 


FOR TYPEWRITING AND FINE CORRESPONDENCE, 


Bond Papers 


FOR POLICIES, DEEDS AND COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


Handmade Papers 


WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS OF HANDMADE PAPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AND THE INCREASING 
DEMAND FOR THESE PAPERS FOR DRAWING, 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND SPECIAL BOOK EDITIONS, GIVES AMPLE 
EVIDENCE OF THEIR POPULARITY. 











Be sure to specify « Brown’s’’ Paper when ordering your Blank Books. 


The Central Paper Co. : J. W. Butler Paper Go. 


177-179 MONROE ST., 212-218 MONROE ST., 


CHICAGO, CHICAGO, 
ys Western Agents for the Linen 
are Western Agents for the Hand- ane 
made Papers. vt tf 2 Wt tt Af Ledger and Record, the All-Linen 
and the Bond Papers, 38 Ut 2% ut ut 
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"1227-29 RACE ST. 
PHIL 


+ 


cP ILLUSTRATORS 


See page 566. 
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UR constant ambition to bring the 


Whitlock 


to a stage as near perfection as perfection can be 
attained, has been fulfilled. 


 ceeneis ntti 
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The New Crank Movement Whitlock as built 
today is guaranteed by us to be the superior of 
all other Two-Revolution presses, from every 
standpoint of press construction. 


Write us and let us tell you about it. 


THE WHITLOCK MACHINE COMPANY, 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


132 TIMES BUILDING, 10 MASON BUILDING, 706 FISHER BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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complaint from Post Office officials. 


envelopes. 


THE WARNING !— Stronger Envelopes Needed. 


The poor quality of envelopes some persons use in sending matter through the mails is causing 
This is particularly true of the registered letter department, 
through which many persons send coins and other articles that with handling will break through poor 
In this way considerable is lost, and to guard against these losses Postmaster-General 
Gary has issued a letter warning persons against using poor stationery. The order is as follows : 


SECTION 1045. Matter, how to be Presented for Registration.—Postmasters, before receiving 
matter for registration, must require the sender to have it fully, legibly and correctly addressed, the 
name and address of the sender indorsed upon it, and, if letters, all the contents placed in a firmly 
sealed envelope strong enough to safely carry inclosures in the mails, and to have affixed the necessary 
stamps to pay postage and fee. Postmasters and employes are forbidden to address the matter, place 
the contents in the envelope, seal it or affix the stamps. Third and fourth class matter for registration 
must also be marked: ‘‘ Third Class”’ or ‘‘ Fourth Class,’’ as the case may be, and be so wrapped as 
to safely bear transportation and easily admit of examination, which the postmaster should make 
before registering. 

Many complaints have been received at the department in relation to losses of contents of registered 
letters, which investigations show were caused by the poor quality of the envelopes covering the matter 
registered. Postmasters should require stronger envelopes, when the letters ba wage at the registry 
window evidently contain coin or bulky matter, than would be demanded if the inclosures were 
apparently of such a character as not to severely test the quality of the envelopes. 

JAMES A. GARY, Postmaster-General. 
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THE REMEDY! 


Use Riverside Paper Company’s Standard All-Rag Animal-Sized Pole-Dried Envelope Paper. 
We make but one grade, and it is noted for its hardness and strength. Any envelope manufacturer 
can supply you with envelopes made from our paper, if you insist upon it. 
Our method of drying papers is the old way — by hanging the paper in sheets on poles, in lofts 
heated by steam, as shown by illustration above. 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Sheridan's sb 


PERFECTION IN 
PAPER 


(ew GLodel, “"™ 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special false bottom brought down by the foot. 













FALSE BOTTOM shows where knife will strike paper. Gives quick adjustment for line or label cutting. 
No shifting of piles. 
INDICATOR at top of machine—a new device. Shows position of back gauge. Mathematically correct. 


Pelee lidalelede oe 


a SO HY BE A = 


cw Mo i Noiseless. 
til ems img Rigid. 
| Even Cut. 
Power. 
Speed. 
Accuracy. 





BUILT IN ALL SIZES, 
36 to 70 Inches. 








KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both engs. Result — Uniformly even cut. 
SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION — gives the highest speed without jar, and is absolutely noiseless. 
HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most exacting demands. 
THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


Paper Cutters and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, 


Ask for Prices and Terms. New Yorx—Cuicaco—Lonpon. 
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COPPER-FACED 
TYPE .x -¢ 


As an Electro is to a Stereo, so is Copper- 
faced Type to Ordinary Type. 


When newspapers were printed from movable type, 
every daily in New York, Boston and Chicago used 


Copper-faced type. 


As the Tire is to a Wheel, so is Copper to 
the Face of Type. 


A NECESSITY in connection with Type-setting 
Machines. Copper-faced type is used on all makes 
of machines. 


COPPER - FACING TYPE DOUBLES THE 
DURABILITY OF EVERY FONT. »* * * 


WE DO NOT SELL TYPE. 


In estimating cost deduct spaces and quads, 20 per 
cent weight of font. 


Newton Copper=Faced Cype Zo. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


18 and 20 Rose St., NEW YORK. 


C.J. ORCHARD, 
SECRETARY. 
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TO THE TRADE: 

We have just completed a cata- 
logue showing a number of up-to- 
date special machines which we 


manufacture for bookbinders’ and 
printers’ use. 

It also contains a list of 
many users of our machinery which 
includes the largest firms through- 
out the U.S., to any of whom we 
gladly refer intending purchasers. 

Drop us a line today and we will 
mail you a catalogue. 


Yours very respectfully, 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


199-201 S. Canal Street, 
Chicago. 


Factory. 195 S. Canal Street. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, - - 17 to 23 Rose St., New York. 
Cc. R. CARVER, - - 25 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KENNEDY & MASON, 414 East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PESOS SSO OSG ooood 


a 





SELLING AGENTS: 


of 
Sept ed Boe ee tote Soo oe oe oe ees hot 


alain iil! 
Oswego Machine Works sve 


319 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.— J. M. IVES, Western Agent. 


sffe 


‘Sa compact arrange- 
Fey ment for driving the.... 
BROWN & CARVER 


PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINES 


with Electric Motor. No extra 
floor space required. The Brown 
& Carver Cutters cut square, clean 
and fast. Accuracy guaranteed. 


ff 


MILLER & RICHARD, - . 7 Jordan St., Toronto, Can. 
AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS'’ CO, 405 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
THE WILL R. KNOX MACH'Y CO., 207 N. Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ET HIS is the Toughest, 
&  Stiffest Edged and 


Finest Tempered 
Knife made » # 2 
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WHY? 





Coes made it! 


Brand, “Micro-Ground.” 


Ask us.... 


L. CORD. é& CO. 


NEW printed matter, new souventr WORCESTER. MASS 
f ¢ 


and our best brains if you 
mention this. 





ESTABLISHED 1830. 
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Improved Bronzing and 
—7(> Dusting 


Machine vvVYY 
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Over 1,500 
Machines 


Remember it’s 


Buffalo Ink, 


Which means, in short, 
All that’s good in Inks, 
And made in Buffalo. 





SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing heavy paper 
stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 

We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for embossing 
tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERIGH & VONDERLEHR, 
191-198 Worth 8t., New York. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 
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This is the Very Latest. 





WRITE THE 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


WELD & STURTEVANT, Agents, 
44 Duane Street, New York. ...- ERIE, PA Se 
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JELECTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS } 
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CLASS LT. 
Two-Revolution Four-Roller Perfecting Press. 


This machine is constructed similar to our Two- 
Revolution Press, but 2¢ has two impression cylinders and 
two sets of inking devices, namely, one set for each form. 


The Impression Cylinders 


Are each driven directly and independently of each other, 
avoiding the uneven movement which takes place when one 
cylinder is raised and the other lowered, when geared 
together. 


The Register 
Is perfect at all speeds, and the machine will do as much 
work with one feeding as is usually done on two two-revolu- 
tion presses. 

The Ink Distribution Rollers 


Are set straight across the ink table and vibrated by cams. 


The Type Bed 
Is made sufficiently heavy to prevent the leads, quads or 
reglets from working up, and is supported by four steel- 
shod tracks. 

The Side Frames 
Are of the box pattern and are securely fastened to the bed- 
plate by bolts and wedges. 

By pulling one lever 


Each set of inking form rollers, riders and vibrators are 
separated from each other and raised off the form. 


Automatic means are provided 
For preventing “offset ;’’ fine printing can be done with- 
out inconvenience from that cause. 

When the front end of the feed-board is raised 


Both of the impression cylinders are accessible for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘make-ready,”’ etc. 


We build these machines with two or four form rollers, and ; 


roll-feed if desired. 





CLASS HN. 


Two-Revolution Four-Roller Press. Front Fly Delivery. 


The machine shown here has the following points of merit: 


The New Continuous Bed Motion 


Is so simple that you can instantly understand why the 
press runs so fast without jar. 


The New System of Ink Distribution 

Is the best yet devised and excels that used on stop-cylin- 
ders. The ink is first ducted to the distributing rollers, 
which run continuously, and is thoroughly distributed before 
being transferred to the ink table. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable. When the form rollers are worn they 
may be used for distribution; a changeable marking means 
is provided to show their position when in use. 


The Sheet Cutter 
Is driven by gearing, and cuts the sheets evenly and clean. 


Rigid, Even Impression 
Is insured by the special construction of the bed and cylin- 
der, reducing labor of make-ready to a minimum. 


The Type Bed 
Is supported by four steel-shod tracks. 


Continuous Register Rack. 


The cylinder and bed register racks are the full length of 
the bed, full depth tooth, and positive in their operation. 


The Air Cushions, 
Four in number, are placed on the tracks to assist in revers- 
ing the bed; by turning a handle they can be adjusted to 
suit the speed while the machine is running. There is no 
resistance while turning slowly. 


Gripper Motion 
Is accurate and is provided with a safety self-righting attach- 
ment to prevent breakage should the grippers be carelessly 
left in the wrong position. 


Back-up Motion 


Is provided, which is effective and noiseless in operation. 


Sheet Jogger. 
The delivery board is fitted with a Sheet Jogger, and many 
other improvements not on other machines, 


SCOTT PRESSES SATISFPY.— TRY THEA. 


FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES, SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, MONADNOCK BLOCK. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, SECURITY BUILDING. 
BOSTON OFFICE, CARTER BUILDING. 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, NEAVE BUILDING. 


Cable Address—WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Plainfield, N. J., U.S. A. 
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E present herewith an entirely new feature in Case Racks. There 
has been a constant demand for a case rack that would take the 
old cases and utilize them in the form of a cabinet. Many printers 
have desired to do away with the ordinary case racks and sub- 

stitute cabinets, and thus increase the life of the type by keeping it free from 
dust, but on account of the expense involved and the fact that their old cases 
could not be sold or utilized, they have hesitated in making the needed improve- 
ment. This new Case Rack solves the problem. The old cases can be used 
or new ones can be purchased with the racks. These roll-front Case Racks are 
equal to cabinets in every way, and they really are cabinets and not case racks 
in the ordinary sense of the term. They are fitted with steel runs, and they are 
therefore thoroughly up to date. The roll front is of the best design, backed 
by canvas and easily manipulated. It goes without saying that they are thor- 
oughly dust-proof. Each roll front is fitted with the finest brass desk lock. A 
single lock secures the entire tier of cases. These racks are made of ash, 
finished in antique oak, same as regular high-grade cabinets. 





PRICE LIST OF ROLL-FRONT, STEEL-RUN CASE RACKS. 
(SUBJECT TO USUAL DISCOUNTS.) 


Ta, Toe eens fOr 1G Cae ek te elt fk ee SO Height, 45 inches. 
Ne, 2--With, Races for 90 Cases.) . 5. ste st ee te! BROOD Height, 53 inches. 
NO, 3S cee sor 25 Caees, 2k ee ee 8 eke OO Height, 63 inches. 
No, 4:—Wilr Racks for go Cases; . . . 6 2 1 + oe 6 0 e 63200 Height, 73 inches. 
ING, Swe pees tor-s6° Cases, «wet 8 wt tw 8 8 tt 458 Height, 83 inches. 
No. 6.—With Racks for 40 Cases, .......24+2+4-. 40.00 Height, 93 inches. 
Case Pulls, 3 cents each. 
There prices are for the Case Racks only. Old cases made by us will fit these racks. 
They can be made to fit special cases. 





No. § ROLL-FRONT CASE RACK, | 
Racks for 35 Cases. Height, 83 Inches. 


UNBREAKABLE MITER BOX. 


What is more annoying than to drop a Miter Box on the floor 
with the almost inevitable result of breaking a piece from the side, at 
the ends or between the saw cuts? We offer here a Miter Box which 
cannot be thus broken. It is made of lumber that is built up of differ- 
ent layers, with the grain crossed. It can be hurled at a brick wall if 
the spirit moves the manipulator, or subjected to most any kind of 
abuse. In fact, you can do almost anything with these unbreakable 
Miter Boxes, except to break them. They are sold at a mere trifle 
over the price for the ordinary Miter Box, but they will outwear the 
old kind many times. List price, 134 ems wide inside, 50 cents each; HAMILTON’S UNBREAKABLE MITER BOX. 
3 inches wide inside, 60 cents each, less usual discounts. 


LAMINATED BOOKBINDERS’ PRESS BOARDS. 


We are able to furnish all sizes of Bookbinders’ Press Boards, either plain wood or brass bound, made of laminated stock, 
at regular prices as given in our catalogue, subject to usual discounts. The great advantage of this arrangement will be at once 
apparent to all bookbinders. These boards cannot warp, swell, crack or shrink under any circumstances. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 


| Complete catalogue of Wood Type and Printers’ Furniture 
| sent on application. 





Eastern Factory and Warehouse : 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. ....1 WO Rivers, Wis. 





Our Goods can be purchased of any first-class Supply House in the United States or Canada. Ask for Hamilton’s Goods, and see that you get 
them. We stamp every article we make. Look for it. it is a guaranty of excellence. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, 
Sizes and Finishes....... 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages. 


ARABOL. 


15 Gold Street, New York. 





SPHINX PAD CEMENT Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 

weather, nor adhere*to the tissue in 
copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. Colors are fast 
and brilliant — red, green, blue and white. 


ARABOL PAD COMPOSITION {3 23, 2aifs! <eunes 
teed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform thickness. 
Remelts readily. Does not string. 


’ The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
PRESSMAN S FRIEND soft in the pail and contains no lumps to 
disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the packing nor 
wrinkle the paper. Also used for backing pamphlets. 


F foldi 1 maili hines. Ready 
MACHINE GUM fcr\.se° Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold 
water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
For t iest bookbinding. 
F LEXIBLE GLUE Seach caes ehane Gish sodiunsy glue. 
SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 fiisg™eanimiuas" Ut 
saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


EMBOSSING LIQUID For leather, cloth and silk. 
ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX 285 Stowing,not evusting at the 


mouth of the bottle. 


Ready mixed. 
MATRIX PASTE Needs ealy reducing by cold water. 




















Chambers’ 
Special 
Double- 
Sixteen 
Point-Feed 
Machine for 





Bible Work. 











“THIS folding machine, No. 601S, is designed expressly for folding thin Bible- papers, either inset or outset, and with the 
greatest possible degree of accuracy. There are certain features in its construction, necessary for accomplishing the work 


designed, that make it unsuited for folding extremely thick, heavy paper. 
from 16 x 24 to 28x 40. Driving pulleys are 6% inches in diameter, and should make 200 revolutions per minute. 


occupied is 5 feet 3 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. 


It is adjustable for double-sixteen sheets ranging in size 
Floor space 


manutactures -y CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ANNOUIEMET CXTREORDI IRY 


—=——— 











— with the succeeding issue of this publication in this space will appear 


| in succession a most elaborate series of designs on the history and art of illumination; 
commencing with the practice of the art in Egypt from a period of remote antiquity. This 
comprehensive period will compass some six thousand years, from the heiroglyphic age 
to the development of letters, leading up to the invention of printing. These reproduct- 
ions are taken from historic manuscripts, and as compiled will be shown forth- 
with for the first time. -We feel assured that, aside from the novelty, they 
will be of especial interest to printers, artists and to members 
of kindred crafts, alike. 





























INNER cricaco 











Yellow, 304-50. Red, 578-30. Black, 457750. COPYRIGHTED. 








CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. = ST. LOUIS. 


Our Goods Carried in Stock and for Sale by: 





BUFFALO, N. Y. } MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

COURIER Co. § GETHER & DREBERT. 
CLEVELAND, O. NASHVILLE, TENN. 

KINGSLEY PAPER Co. MORGAN & HAMILTON Co. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. OAKLAND, CAL. 

BRYAN. PRINTING Co. PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO. EUGENE LYON, 123 N. FourTH ST. 
DAYTON, O. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

B. M. WOOD. CHAS. A. SMITH CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. ' ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS. 2 ALLING & CORY. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. SALT LAKE, UTAH 

W. A. STOWE. FW. GARDINER Co. 
LINCOLN, NEB. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

STATE JOURNAL Co. ALLING PAPER CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. SEATTLE, WASH. 

HEYBACH-BUSH Co. b CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING CO. 
MACON, GA. 2 ST. PAUL, MINN. 

THE J. W. BURKE CO. ) MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 


LONDON, ENG. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, B.C. 
THE CONDOR AGENCY, Limitep, TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY. 
5S BRIDEWELL PLACE, E. Cc. 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, 
JOAQUIN FORTUN, ANDREWS & GEORGE, 


D0. JUAN MANUEL, 9. 242 YOKOHAMA. 
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By courtesy Boardman Engraving Company, Milwaukee. 
. 


CITY HALL, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


The holding of the conventions of the United Typothetze of America and the National Electrotypers’ Association ot 
America in Milwaukee, August 23 to 26, 1898, will give members of those organizations a good 
opportunity of viewing the many attractions of the ‘‘ Cream City.” 
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Overlay made by 
Beck's Perfection Process. 


A SECRET. 


Half-tone by 
ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


1227-29 Race street, Philadelphia. 





ates for sale. 


Duplic 








